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FOREWORD 


T he determination of salaries for teachers is one of 
the most perplexing problems which confront school 
administrators and boards of education. Unfortunately 
it admits of no permanent solution, but is an ever-recur- 
ring cause of controversy. Every year scores of superin- 
tendents struggle with facts and figures, hundreds of 
board members deliberate upon principles and policies, 
and thousands of teachers plan, confer, and organize in 
an attempt to establish a compensation plan which is 
satisfactory to everyone concerned. Yet in spite of all 
this expenditiue of effort teachers’ salaries often remain a 
bone of contention and a potent source of dissatisfaction. 

In this monograph the author has attempted to examine 
critically the basic principles of salary payment, to evalu- 
ate various techniques of salary scheduling, to outline a 
procedure for formulating a salary schedule for teachers, 
and to present the best illustrative material available. 
It is hoped that this treatise will prove valuable to all 
those who are in any way concerned with the problem of 
teachers’ salaries. 

W. S. E. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 




CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


T here was a time not so very long ago when tpariting 
was regarded as a missionary task, undertaken in a 
joyous spirit of self-sacrifice by those who had renounced 
worldly pleasures. Teaching was supposed to be a “labor 
of love.” Educators themselves believed this doctrine 
and even went so far as to say, “The occupation of teach- 
ing and the act of drawing pay have always been mutually 
repulsive, and always must be. . . . The idea of money 
in connection with teaching is distasteful to everyone 
imbued with the purest zeal for giving instruction. A 
teacher known to be ‘on the make’, or whose name be- 
comes associated with agitations for higher wages, is 
liable to a loss of the bloom from his best teaching 
spirit.”^ Such a rationalization suited the general public 
very well indeed, since it promised to provide the best 
instruction for the least expenditure. The rewards of 
teaching were expected to be largely spiritual; hence the 
only financial remuneration considered necessary was a 
paltry pittance barely sufficient to enable the teacher to 
keep body and soul together. And if, perchance, low sal- 
aries caused teachers to display some anxiety about their 

* McAn<irews» William A., ‘‘Theories of Salaries Discussed ” New York 
October aOf p, 
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2 teachers’ salaries 

material welfare, the community of business people, 
themselves strenuously engaged in pursuing the golden 
dollar, were revolted by the crass self-interest of a sup- 
posedly spiritual-minded profession. 

Gradually, however, it began to dawn on the more en- 
lightened members of the community that missionary zeal 
alone does not guarantee effective teaching; that poverty, 
even of the respectable sort, is not conducive to optimum 
performance m the classroom; and that low salaries are 
really a false economy. Intelligent observers realized 
that self-denial was not popular and that the most 
promising youths and maidens were disinclined to enter 
so poorly-paid a calling. Far-sighted individuals began 
to speculate upon the unfortunate effect which adherence 
to the missionary doctrine would have upon the quality 
of the teaching personnel and the disastrous consequences 
to school children and ultimately to society as a whole. 
The outcome of ttis growing skepticism has been a strong 
inovein6iit to teiso sElEries — z niovoiBciit bEscd not so 
much on a sentiment either of pity for the hardships en- 
dured by teachers or of desire for fair play for an un- 
apreciated group of wage-earners, as upon a firm belief 
that adequate salaries for teachers promote the well-being 
of all. ® 

For the fate of society rests in the teachers’ hands to a 
far greater extent than the layman reaiiza. Upon their 
skill, their knowledge, and their personal inflii <»nct de- 
pends not only the immediate welfare of the pupils under 
them, but the shaping of tomorrow’s citizenry. Nor is the 
qr^ty of teaching of primary concern to parents and 
reformers only. Even from a purely selfish standpoint, 
every individual is personally affected by the education 
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afforded children. The schools determine in no small 
measure the character of the community in which the in- 
dividual lives, and they are mainly responsible for the 
fact that the people with whom he mingles daily are 
decent, healthy, cleanly, literate, and alert. Moreover, 
universal suffrage will soon give the children of today 
power at the polls, where one man’s vote counts just as 
heavily as another’s. Each man’s welfare is thus de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the schooling given his 
neighbor’s children. Teachers’ salaries, then — ^in so far 
as they affect the actual instruction of the younger gen- 
eration — are not merely an academic problem, but a 
matter of deep and vast significance to every citizen. 

The salaries paid public school teachers determine not 
only the quality of the human material that enters the 
profession, but also the amount and character of their 
general and professional preparation and their subsequent 
improvement in service. Even after a good grade of raw 
material has been obtained, money is necessary to de- 
velop it to its highest potentialities. Professional prepa- 
ration requires a large initial outlay which teachers are 
not likely to make imless a reasonable financial return 
is assured them. Communities that desire teachers with 
a cultural background of literature, art, music, and the 
drama, in addition to technical training, must pay them 
liberally enough to make this backgroimd possible. 
Books, magazines, concerts, lectures, and theater and 
opera tickets cannot be had for the asking. Travel en- 
riches the teacher’s experience and gives her a cosmopoli- 
tan point of view, but travel is expensive. The teacher 
whose private life is strangled by poverty and whose out- 
look is limited by the four walls of her boarding house 
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can hardly escape having a distorted perspective. Of ali 
the groups in the community, teachers have first claim to 
a broad, cultural background — ^not by virtue of their own 
personal worthiness, but because the devdopment of cul- 
tural tastes and ideals in the younger generation rests 
mainly in their hands. 

Leisure, itself a by-product of money, is absolutely 
essential to mental and physical vigor. The teacher must 
have time for reading and study, time for recreation and 
diversion, time for cultural interests, and time for travel. 
If the teadher’s salary is so low that she must either 
devote her out-of-school hours to making her own clothes, 
doing her own laundry, cooking, and cleaning, or else 
take on odd jobs to help defray expenses, she mil have 
little time and less energy for those outside interests 
which would contribute to her effectiveness In the class- 
room. Teachers whc«e nerves are worn to a fine edge by 
mental and physical exhaustion, by too much routine and 
too little diversion, cannot have the patience, the toler- 
ance, and the infinite sympathy which are essential to 
successful work with children. Still less can they ema- 
nate enthusiasm and impart to their classroom teaching 
the sparkle and buoyancy possible only to healthy, happy, 
sane individuals. 

Finally, money has an important psycbolo^cal effect. 
Attractive surroundings act as a tonic. Good clothe 
have a subtle but none the 1^ real influence upon their 
wearer’s state of mind. A sense of financial security 
^ves serenity and poise. If teadbeis are to be the epitbme 
of qptimism, they must have enough of the physical 
comforts and the niceties of life to maintain their own 
self-respect and to command the respect of others. 
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Thus the quality of instruction and the whole emotional 
tone of the teacher depend upon her salary. Children 
are so susceptible to the personal influence of the teacher 
that it is a matter of the utmost importance that teachers 
be imbued with hope, not drugged with despondency. 
The public should congratulate itself that teachers are 
human beings, that they have a normal desire for a com- 
fortable standard of living, and that they are not in- 
sensible to the pleasure and the profit to be gained from 
many of the finer things of Kie which only money can 
buy. 

As long as salaries were determined by individual bar- 
gaining, teachers fared very badly indeed. Haunted by 
poverty, aware of their precarious position, teachers, 
individually, were no match for hard-headed school board 
members intent on driving as sharp a bargain as possible. 
Hence, the general level of salaries was lamentably low. 
Moreover, the more skillful bargainers among the 
teachers and those with personal or political influence 
fared better than their less aggressive colleagues — a state 
of affairs that caused jealousy within the ranks and 
created resentment against the school authorities. These 
conditions, combined with the lengthy annual disagree- 
ments about salaries, led first the larger school systems 
and then the smaller ones to adopt fixed salary scales 
for their staffs. 

This advent of the definite salary schedule was a long 
step toward the professionalization of teaching. The 
elimination of the personal element permits the school 
authorities to consider the problem in all its ramifications, 
impersonally and dispassionately, with an eye to the 
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present and future welfare of ail concerned. While a 
schedule for teadners whereby their pay rises by annual 
increments from a specified minimum to a definite maxi- 
mum has undesirable as well as desirable features, the 
advantage to the teachers of knowing what they have to 
look forward to financially more than offsets the possible 
disadvantages of such a system. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether or not a school system shall have a salary 
schedule; the problem today is how to formulate the 
most effective schedule. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ECONOMICS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

W HEN confronted with the question of teachers’ sal- 
aries, la3Tnen and educators alike are apt to re- 
spond ^ibly, “Oh, salaries are entirely a function of 
the supply and demand of teachers.” That magic little 
phrase “supply and demand” seems to put the period of 
finality to all discussion of the subject by removing the 
whole matter from the control of mere man and placing 
it in the realm of mechanistic economics. But this sum- 
mary dismissal of the problem does not satisfy the curious 
student, who wants to pry the lid off the economic ma- 
chine to find out what makes the wheels go round. 

To the economist, teaching is a form of labor, and re- 
muneration for labor, whether the labor be mental or 
physical, whether it produce a commodity or perform a 
service, is determined by the interaction of certain eco- 
nomic laws. Teachers wish to sell their services for the 
highest price obtainable; school authorities, charged with 
the interests both of pupils and of the general public, wish 
to purchase the highest quality and the largest quantity 
of instruction possible with the money at their disposal. 
This is the tsrpical relation between employer and em- 
ployee, Thus teachers’ salaries are only a special case 
of salaries in general, and salaries are only a special form 
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of wages. In order to understand the economic bases for 
teachers’ salaries, then, it is necessary to make a general 
survey of the field of wages. 

Wages 

Various theories of wages have been advanced to ex- 
plain the share of the national dividend going to labor. 
The earliest was the Subsistence Theory, which was that 
wages constantly tend to fall to the araoimt just neces- 
sary to enable the laborer to subsist and to rear the new 
generation. This “Iron Law of Wages” was based on 
the belief that any increase in wages was followed by an 
increase in the population, and that the competition of 
this additional labor lowered the income of all laborers 
to the subsistence level; whereas a decrease in wages 
meant that either the laborer or his children would 
starve, thus producing a labor shortage and forcing re- 
muneration up to the subsistence level agam. This 
gloomy theory has been refuted by the fact that in many 
countries real wages have increased much faster tiuin 
the population; in fact, rising wages have been accmn- 
panied by a declinmg birth-rate. 

The second theory of wages to be advanced is known 
as the Wages Fund Theory. According to this theory, 
wagra are determined by the ratio between the number of 
laborers and the amount of circulating capital available 
for wage i»yment From this general statement the 
inference was drawn that as long as the ratio between 
labor and capital remains constant, wages can rise in one 
locality or in one industry only at the eqjense of another 
locaKty or another industry. This corollary was not 
borne out by the facts, and the idea that wages are a 
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fixed quantity was exploded. The Wages Fund Theory, 
therefore, is no longer seriously considered by modem 
economists. 

The Marginal Productivity Theory, the chief contem- 
porary explanation of wages, is that the rate of wages is 
determined by the value of the product of the marginal 
worker. The productivity of a laborer is the amount 
which he adds to the aggregate product,^ or, in other 
words, the amount that the employer would lose by not 
employing him. In attempting to secure the most effect- 
ive combination possible of the three agents of production 
— ^land, labor, and capital — ^the employer will use only as 
much of each as seems profitable. Accordingly, he will 
continue to hire laborers as long as he gains by so doing, 
and he gains as long as the contribution to the product 
made by each additional worker is greater than the wages 
paid. But with a given amount of land and capital, each 
successive man added to a homogeneous labor force is 
less valuable to the employer than the man just preceding 
him,® until a point has been reached where the value of 

* Productivity is here used in the special sense of production of ex- 
change-value. The man who makes a hat which sells for $12 is twice as 
productive as the man who makes a hat which sells for only $6 — even 
though the hats are identical in kind and quality and the two men have 
worked equally hard and long in their manufacture. Productivity is not 
synonomous with efBciency, with effort, nor with output. Productivity 
is the creation of pecuniary value. 

^Even though “successive units of labor be equal in willingness to 
work and ability to work, their product will not necessarily be the ^me. 
As successive units of labor of the same strength and intelligence are 
drawn into use, the additions of effort will gradually yield less and less 
product. Decreasing productivity of additional units of labor effort 
may be due to dimini^ing returns because of size of management or 
limitation of other factors. But more especially, decreasing productivity 
of additional units of effort may be due to the fact that the added 
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the product of 311 extra man is no greater than his wages. 
This is the point of m^gfhal productivity. Because any 
man can be ^hstituted for any of the other men in the 
homogeneous group under consideration, the marginal la- 
borer is any laborer conceived as placed at the margin, 
and his wage becomes the wage-rate for thf entire group. 
Free competition gives the marginal worker a wage equal 
to the (discounted)® value of his product,^ so that the 
wage-r^ is said to be fixed by the “marginal pr(«iuctiv- 
ity” of &e worker. 

Marginal productivity depends upon the scarcity of 
labor relative to the supply of land and capital and upon 
the intensity of the demand for labor. Other things being 
equal, the productivity of a laborer varies inversely as 

supply of the product may so alter the relation between supply and de- 
mand as to depress the price and exchange value severely. Additional 
units of effort yield increased total supply. Increased supply tends to 
depress prices. As the price of the product falls, the product of each 
additional unit of labor is worth less and less. The fall in the value of 
additional product is not due to any slackening in effort on the part of 
tib laborer. He may be working harder than ever before, but his addi- 
tional product will be worth less and less because increased supply has 
brought prices down.” (Edie, L.D., Economics: Principles and Prob^ 
•lems^ p. 35$ n. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, X926.) 

* Since wages ate usually paid before the product of labor Is sold, they 
constitute an advance payment. An interest charge is therefore made by 
the employer to cover the interim between the time wages am paid and 
the product is sold. Hence the worker’s remuneration does not repre- 
sent the full value of the marginal product but is equivalent to this value 
miiifis a dedi^on for interest. 

the laborer h paid less than he produces, the employer pockel^ an 
unearned surplus which causes other employee to bid for the services of 
W laborers. This process, if uninterrupted, would continue until the 
whole of the surplus had been added to the laborer’s wage. On the 
other hand, if the wage-carrier is paid more than he produci^, the em- 
I^oyer cannot afford to keep him, and the laborer must choose between 
quitting tho job or accepting pay. 
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. the number of workers in the. occupation in which he is 
working. Efficiency* is a factot'ia wage deternjination in 
that the best workers in a given trade are always most 
in demand. They are the last to be laid off, the first to 
be , re-hired, and the ones to be promoted. But ability, 
efficiency, and worth are ail impotent against the supreme 
factor of scarcity. 

Since scarcity is the indispensable accompaniment of 
high wages, it would seem natural that many pf'-tho^e in 
the overcrowded occupations would forsake thefir unrfe- 
mimerative jobs for better-pa3dng positions; and .that this 
flow of labor would continue until an equilibrium in the 
numbers in each occupation had been reached, with a 
consequent equalization of comparative wages. Contrary 
to expectation, however, the movement of labor from one 
grade of work to a higher is exceedingly sluggish. This 
“immobility of non-competing groups” of labor is attri- 
buted by Edie® to inequalities of native ability, of sociaj 
and educational opportunity, and of birth-rate, among the 
various levels of the population. These inequalitiK are 
mainly responsible for vertical immobility, while loss of 
skill and jealously guarded entrance restrictions constitute 
an effective deterrent to horizontal movement of labor. 
Hence the scarcity of workers in certain occupations and 
the oversupply of laborers in others, accompanied by 
corresponding wage differentials, show a pronounced 
tendency to persist. 

But the supply of labor is only half the story; marginal 
productivity is the resultant of two forces — scarcity of 
laborers and utility® of labor. The supply fantor having 

®Edie, L.D., Economics: Principles and Problems^ p. 358. • Utility is 
the power of a commodity or a service to satisfy human wai|ts. 
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been discussed, it is now necessary to consider the r 61 e of 
demand (marginal demand, since again we are consider- 
ing “a little more or a little less” of something). The 
demand for labor is determined entirely by the marginal 
demand for the product of labor on the part of consumers, 
as anticipated by the employer; and marginal demand for 
goods, in turn, is governed by the following three impor- 
tant factors: 


1. Intensity of desire. 

2. Diminishing utility. 

3. Purchasing power of the consumer. 


The Marginal Productivity Theory of Wages assumes 
an artificial economic system where competition is com- 
pletdy free, where labor is both intelligent and mobile, 
and where self-interest is the only motive; it also assumes 
a competition between employers for labor at least as 
keen as between employees for jobs, with a consequent 
equality in the bargaining power of these two parties. 
The actual situation, however, is quite different. Inertia, 
friction, cost of transportation, home ties, and friends 
make laborers highly immobile, even when they are 
possessed of sufficient intelligence and information to find 
sij^ior opportunities elsewhere. The worker rfeks more 
than the employer if the two cannot come to terms, a 
condition which, in the absence of trade unions, makes 
the bargaining power of labor weaker than that of the 
employer and results in keener competition among la- 
borers than mnong employers. From a consideration of 
these factors, it is evident that the Marginal Productivity 
Theory is a statement of trends and tendencies rather 
than a rigid economic law. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 

The difficulty of applying the Marginal Productivity 
Theory of Wages to teachers’ salaries is at once apparent. 
While teachers create wealth, which may be considered 
an economic product, that wealth is not in such form that 
they can readily gain control of it or collect pay for it. 
It would be extremely difficult to set a money value on 
the educational output of the schools, even if it were 
possible to distinguish the effect of schooling from the 
results of home training, religious influence, summer 
camps, social contacts, physiological growth, etc. Fur- 
thermore, the specific contribution of a particular teacher 
to the education of a certain child is also unmeasurable. 
From a practical standpoint, then, other considerations 
than units of productivity have determined and will con- 
tinue to determine the level of teachers’ salaries. 

Any effort to apply the Marginal Productivity Theory 
directly to teachers’ salaries meets with greater obstacles 
than sheer inability to isolate, measure, and set a value 
on the teacher’s product. Education is not established 
on a basis of equal exchange. The whole purpose and 
structure of the educational enterprise is different from 
that of the business concern. Business is carried on for 
profit; public schools are maintained in order that their 
product may be practically given away. Business is con- 
ducted by private enterprisers on a competitive basis; 
schools are operated by the community and the state as a 
virtual monopoly. Wages for industrial workers come 
from the sale of the finished product; teachers’ salaries 
come from the taxpayers’ pockets. Wages are deter- 
mined by employers who have large personal interests at 
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stake; teachers’ salaries are usually determined by an un- 
paid, elective school board who have little to gain or lose. 
Government interference in wage-fixing is rare; state 
intervention in the establishment of teachers’ salaries is 
fairly frequent.'’ In short, education and business are so 
different in motive, in organization, and in operation, that 
forces which rule unchallenged in the latter field are far 
less potent or may even be negligible in the former. 
Hence a theory especially formulated for one field cannot 
be transferred bodily to the other with any espectation 
of a snug fit. 

Although the Marginal Productivity Theory cannot be 
applied directly, it nevertheless has an important indirect 
bearing on the remuneration of teachers. Teachers’ 
salaries are determined to some extent by the amount of 
wealth which individuals of the same quality as them- 
selves are actually producing in other occupations. Men 
and women who enter teaching have other alternatives 
open to them. They must be lured away from other 
vocations; and what they coxild have earned in those 
other occupations is a primary consideration in deter- 
mining what they are willing to aqcept in education. As 
the industrial worker’s wage is governed by the produc- 
tivity principle, so the school-teacher’s salary tends to 
follow the same rule by roughly conforming to the 
amount that he would produce and would receive in 
business. 

’’la several states miiumuia wage iegyation fires tfae lower limit for 
salaries, while tenure Illation in thirteen states and in the District of 
Columbia not only prevents the dismissal of teachers, but precludes 
salary cuts. State and federal subsidies frequently make it posdble to 
offer h^^er salaries to certain classes of teachers than could otherwise 
he offered. 
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Sometimes teachers know definitely what their services 
are worth in the business world. The cabinet-maker who 
decides to teach manual training, the printer who leaves 
his press for the high school print shop, and the tea-room 
manager who becomes a teacher of home economics all 
have tangible evidence of their earning capacity in in- 
dustry against which to compare the salaries obtainable 
in education. More often, however, those who enter 
teaching have had no experience in other vocations and 
can only make an estimate of what they could earn else- 
where. Educational work must therefore be made suffi- 
ciently attractive financially to induce them to forego 
potential opportunities for money-making in other fields, 
as they estimate them. 

If the level of teachers’ salaries falls too far below 
wages in comparable occupations, the quality of the indi- 
viduals who enter educational positions will deteriorate. 
There may still be a plentiful supply of candidates who 
can meet the formal training and examination require- 
ments, but they will be of an inferior calibre. Char- 
acter, personality, and intelligence count very heavily in 
determining the worth of teachers, and these qualities 
must be paid for at a high rate, since they are relatively 
scarce and are highly valued in other occupations also. 

Because many school boards are not so discriminating 
in the matter of selecting personnel as they should be, a 
numerical oversupply of candidates who can meet the 
technical requirements for a certain teaching position has 
a decided tendency to depress salaries. Other things 
being equal, in communities with such want of discern- 
ment the greater the number of applicants in proportion 
to the number of teadring positions, the lower will be the 
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salary of each individual. And the salaries paid in these 
marginal communities in turn affect salari^ elsewhere, 
even in the more discriminating communities with high 
qualitative standards. Efforts to increase salaries are 
therefore seriously hindered by an oversupply of teachers. 

Even if the supply of workers in the various industries 
were equated, the schools could probably secure teachers 
for somewhat less than these same individuals could earn 
in another occupation because of other inducements 
which make teaching attractive. Its respectability, its 
healthfulness, its minimum of risk, the short hours, the 
frequent holidays and long vacations, the feeling of ren- 
dering an important social service, and the intellectual 
and emotionad pleasure derived from instructing young 
(hildren combine to make the vocation of teaching far 
more alluring than most other kinds of work. Since the 
teacher’s salary is supplemented by these “other good and 
valuable considerations,” she is usually willing to accept 
a lower salary than if she took a business position where 
her compensation would be reckoned in dollare only. 
Some differential between the pay of teachers and that 
of comparable workers in industry, then, may be expected 
to persist. 

Energetic and intelligent laborers have not been con- 
tent to leave the determination of such an important 
matter as wages to “blind economic forces”; they have 
organized unions for the better protection of their inter- 
ests. Believing that the rate of wages in a trade is always 
man-made, that the factors which determine it are 
susceptible to control, and that increased pay can be 
secured through concerted effort, the M>or union has 
undertaken to improve the financial status of its members 
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through control of the supply factor. With collective 
bargaining as its principal tool and the strike as its chief 
weapon, it has sought to force employers to grant more 
favorable terms tmder threat of cutting off the labor 
supply altogether. Obviously, the extent of the union’s 
power depends upon the degree to which it can control 
the total supply of labor in a certain trade. That the 
American Federation of Teachers has not wielded so 
great an influence on salaries as its industrial counterpart, 
the American Federation of Labor, has on wages is due, 
no doubt, to the comparatively small proportion of the 
nation’s teachers enrolled in the American Federation of 
Teachers. In communities where the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers is strongly intrenched it has undoubtedly 
increased salaries appreciably by dint of political pres- 
sure. In England, the National Union of Teachers prac- 
tically controls the supply of elementary teachers. This 
powerful organization has actually called teachers’ 
strikes, and by supporting those thrown out of jobs, by 
blacklisting recalcitrant communities, and by influencing 
public opinion, it has succeeded in gaining substantial vic- 
tories for the profession. Any organization which can 
succeed in corralling a large percentage of the teachers 
can, directly or indirectly, exert a marked influence oa 
salaries. 

The fact that more than three-quarters of our public 
school teachers are women has a definite effect upon 
salaries. So many industrial fields are dosed to women 
workers® that they have perforce swarmed into the few 
occupations whidh are open to them and whidi make them 
reasonably welcome. The presence of such a large pro- 
"See footnote on page 3 S. 
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portion of women in the teaching profession has a decided 
tendency to lower salaries, since women are notoriously 
paid less for the same work than men with equivalent 
qualifications. 

There are, then, three conspicuous economic forces 
which tend to depress teachers’ salaries, namely, over- 
supply of technically qualified teachers, absence of strong 
professional organization, and overfeminization. 

Demand is also a factor. 

In the business world, employers ever}rwhere are eager 
to increase the demand for their respective products, and 
to that end they maintain large advertising departments 
and expensive salesmen. Sales managers are constantly 
concocting new schemes to induce the reluctant con- 
sumer to purchase this or that brand of a certain com- 
modity. All the tricks of psychology are cunningly 
turned to account by advertisers whose sole purpose and 
raison d’etre is the artificial stimulation of popular desire 
for a particular product. While we cannot measure ac- 
curately the results of these efforts, they undoubtedly do 
exert an important influence on the demand for goods; 
and since the business man cannot increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer and can do little or nothing to 
prevent diminishing utility, he has perforce centered his 
whole attention upon increasing intensity of desire. 

But the school has no salesmen, no advertising depart- 
ment to proclaim its wares to the public. It cannot 
display its goods on a counter, nor can it effect a cure, 
construct an edifice, win a case, or in other ways give 
tangible evidence of its value. The man on the street 
has not sensed the vast significance of education. Small 
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wonder, then, that school boards composed of the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker, have been disinclined 
to reward handsomely the purveyors of what they believe 
to have doubtful worth. So long as educational output 
has little market value, its producers cannot hope for a 
large return on their labor. 

The teaching profession has been far too modest about 
its responsibilities and accomplishments for its own good 
and for the good of society. Teachers have been content 
to accept the paltry salaries doled out to them by short- 
sighted boards of education, and with nothing more than 
a little private grumbling have resigned themselves to 
living within their meager incomes. Were it not for com- 
pulsory education, which has stimulated demand, teachers 
would not even be so well off as they are now. If there 
is to be a real and spontaneous demand for education, the 
general public must be jolted out of its traditional atti- 
tude of indifference and awakened to the vast importance 
of the schools. 

Teachers might well take a leaf from the book of 
business and do a little discreet advertising on their own 
account. Probably the first step in this direction is a 
positive belief in themselves and in their contribution to 
society; teachers must themselves be convinced of their 
own worth before they can convince others. In general, 
anything which enhances the teaching profession in the 
public eye strengthens the teachers’ case for higher 
salaries. Honors, awards, recognition of any sort mag- 
nify the importance of teaching and compel public 
respect. But self-esteem and distinction are of no avail 
unless accompanied by character, intellect, and teaching 
efficiency. The increased demand produced by effective 
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advertising is only transitory unless it is backed up by 
a product which has real utility for the consumer. 

Control or Salaries 

The foregoing discussion has attempted to give content 
and meaning to the phrase “supply and demand” by 
launching into an explanation of marginal productivity, 
and has also endeavored to show the extent and manner 
of the application of this principle to teachers’ salaries. 
Most educators, however, are less interested in knowing 
why teachers’ salaries are what they are than in discover- 
ing how they can be controlled, and specifically, how they 
can be increased. Although teachers’ salaries are derived 
from taxation, while wage-earners are paid from the sale 
of a product or a service, the sources of additional income 
are much the same for the two classes of workers. 

Teachers’ salaries, in common with wages, may be 
raised by the following means: 

I. Redistribution 

Higher wages can be obtained by increasing labor’s 
share of the total national dividend at the expense of 
profit, rent, or interest, that is, by taking from one class 
of workers to give to another. In the case of teachers, 
this would mean (a) raising the school tax-rate, or {b) 
increasing the proporticwi of state and municipal taxes 
devoted to education, or (c) changing the incidence of 
taxation. Higher salaries in the first instance would-ise 
contributed to by all taxpayers. In the second instance, 
the tax-rate would remain unchanged, but teachers would 
receive some of the money otherwise expended on str^t- 
deaning, road-making, fire protection, traffic control, law 
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enforcement, park maintenance, public health service, 
sanitation, etc. In the third instance, a different kind of 
tax might raise more revenue with less hardship. 

n. Increased Total Production 

Obviously the amount of wealth which wage-earners 
can acquire is limited by the total amount available for 
division. By maintaining the same proportionate share 
of labor but increasing the total dividend in one way or 
another,® the amount accruing to labor can be augmented. 
If we regard the school as a productive undertaking com- 
parable to an industrial concern, almost every form of 
efficiency — scientific management, better routing, su- 
perior technique, modem equipment, effective organiza- 
tion, technical research, etc. — ^which eliminates waste and 
lowers the cost of production in business enterprises can 
perform the same office in the school. If coal is pur- 
chased more cheaply and used more efficiently, if clerical 
assistance is more expert, if school buildings are properly 
located, better planned, and more completely utilized, if 
rural schools are consolidated, and if countless other 
economies are effected which in no way impair the edu- 
cational program, funds are released which may be de- 
voted to teachers’ salaries. 

Teachers may also profit from increased production in 
fields other than their own, because the same tax-rate will 
raise more money as the wealth upon which it is assessed 
increases. In this connection it should be noted that 
teachers would gain from greater national prosperity only 

•For as ejo^bnt discussion of sources of Wgher wages see Hamilton, 
Walton and May, Stacy, The Control of Wages. New York: George 
H. Poian Company, 1923. 
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if the new wealth were in taxable form. Teachers also 
gain if part or all of the newly created surplus in an 
industrial concern is passed on to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices, instead of being added to the la- 
borer’s pay-envelope, the management’s salary check, the 
entrepreneur’s profits, the landlord’s rent, or the in- 
vestor’s interest. Lower prices do not add to the teacher’s 
nominal salary but are an important means of raising her 
“real wage” by making the same income go further. 

Increased production makes possible, but does not 
guarantee higher salaries. Sufficient strength to secure a 
slice of each new gain is essential for bigger and better 
incomes. 

in. Increased “Free Income’* 

Services which are not a part of the worker’s wage and 
for which he does not have to pay constitute his “free 
income.” The teacher’s free income may come to her, as a 
member of the community, in the form of public parks, 
playgrounds and beaches, public health service and 
clinics, education, public libraries, etc., or it may go along 
with her educational position, as pension provision, school 
medical service, and use of the gymnasium for recreation. 
In either case these services contribute to her well-being 
without subtracting from her salary. 

In conclusion, the teacher’s material welfare cm be 
improved, first, by increasing her “real wage,” through 
the ihedium of larger salaries or lower prices, or both, by 
the means indicated above. The second way in which 
her financial well-being may be promoted is by increasing 
her free income. 
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Cost of Living 

The size of a worker’s income is not represented solely 
by the contents of his pay envelope or the figures on his 
salary check, highly important though these are. His 
real remuneration is a matter of the commodities, the 
services, and the well-being which his wage can purchase. 
The prices of the goods and services which he requires 
are therefore of vital concern to him, since by rising they 
deprive him of his little comforts or even of the veriest 
necessities, while by falling they bestow unhoped for 
plenty and tempt him to extravagance. 

In the dark ages of economic theory it was thought that 
“industry made possible the payment of only a limited 
wage and that it was not the fault of the employer if this 
amount was so low as to make it scarcely possible for 
the laborer to live, even in the dirtiest and meanest fash- 
ion.”^® Nowadays, the industry which cannot or does not 
provide a “living wage” for its employees is coming to 
be regarded as a parasite on society, since the wage- 
earners are partially dependent on private beneficence or 
on public charity for their continued existence. The more 
progressive employers consider that a living wage for each 
and every worker is a necessary cost of production. 

Progressive Australia Im adopted as the main prin- 
ciple of wage regulation the doctrine that “even the 
humblest worker ought to receive a wage which wfll 
afford him ‘reasonable standards of comfort’ in regard to 
all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a 

"ld», L. D., Economcs: Frindfks and Problems, p. 369. New York: 
Tbomas Y. Croweil Comfany, *9*6. 
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household.”" In thus establishing w;^;es, in principle at 
least, at a level somewhat hi^er than the minimum actu- 
ally nec^sary for physical existence, they have boldly m- 
vaded the competitive arena and have sought to rescue 
the badly mangled w^e-eamer from the savage teeth 
and the cruel claws of our laissez-faire regime. Theirs is 
not an attempt either to abolish or to supersede competi- 
tion; it is merely an effort to restrict its activities to free 
play above but not bdow the subsistence level. 

As cost of living is increasingly becoming a factor in 
wage adjustments, both here and abroad, more and more 
attention is being given to its measurement. If all prices 
fluctuated simultaneously and uniformly throughout the 
entire country, cost of living would not be a problem. 
But wages rise or fall at one time, salaries at another, 
farm products may drop sharply while rents mount to 
the skies, till the worker is dizzied by the kaleidoscqpic 
values of the economic universe. The measurement of 
these price changes is thus no simple matter and cannot 
be accomplished by the tyro; it constitutes a knotty 
problem even for the seasoned student of economic 
trends and tendencies. The measurement of living costs 
necessitates a consideration of three complex factors: (i) 
the size and composition of the famfly unit whose cost of 
living is to be determined; (2) the standard of living of 
the group under consideration; and (3) a technique for 
measuring and expressing variations in price levels from 
time to time or from place to place. 

Since these three factors have an important bearing on 
teachers’ salaries, they will be considered in some detail. 

^Report of the Austri^im Royd Commission on the Basic Wage, p. 
17. Mdboume, 1920. 
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How Many Persons Must the Wage Support? 

In industry it has been assumed quite generally that 
the workingman’s wage must support four others besides 
himself — ^his wife, and three children under fourteen 
years of age. Whether or not this “typical family of 
five” is the proper unit for wage apportionment in indus- 
try (and there is good reason to believe that this fictitious 
figure will be abandoned even here in the near future), it 
is manifestly unrepresentative of the teaching profession. 
More than eighty per cent of the teaching personnel in 
our public schools are women, the vast majority of whom 
are single and living away from home. The single woman 
living away from home is thus most representative of the 
teaching profession and is usually regarded as the basic 
or typical teacher. Her needs, accordingly, are usually 
given greatest consideration in establishing budgets and 
calculating living costs. 

In constructing the New York City salary schedule 
McGaughy^® adjusted salaries in each school division to 
the needs of those teachers whose living cost was highest 
and who were considered indispensable to the success of 
the educational program. Women were regarded as the 
indispensable group in the elementary school, while a 
small percentage of men was considered indispensable in 
the high school. In order to secure and retain able men 
teachers in the high school, it was thought necessary to 
pay them enough to enable them to live normally, that is, 
to marry and rear children. The minimum salary for 
the men was therefore set at the lowest level on which a 

^ McGaughy, J. R., Teachers* Salaries in New York City, p 145. Dis- 
tributed by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, X92^. 
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man could support himself, a wife, and one dependent 
child with a fair degree of comfort. Because of the New 
York State law requiring equal pay for men and women 
with equivalent qualifications, doing equal work, the same 
salary granted men high school teachers had to be al- 
lowed to women high school teachers. In general, the 
author believes it unfair to the community to adjust all 
salaries to meet the needs of such a small percentage of 
the total personnel, and favors instead a basic salary 
which provides generously for the single woman teacher 
living away from home, together with higher salaries for 
men — or, better still, equal pay coupled with family 
allowances.^® 

What Standard of Living May the Worker Be Expected 

to Maintcdn? 

In attempting to discover what it actually costs a par- 
ticular group of wage-earners to live, their living costs 
may be studied from either of two angles: 

I. Analysis of expenditures 

To determine what the worker or his family 
actually spends, regardless of the return in goods 
and services. 

2-. Maintenance of a specified standard of living 

To ascertain the money cost of a hypothetical 
budget which is based on a wholly theoretical con- 
cept of the needs of the incfividual or his' family. 

The former method of attack either assumes that the 
worker’s existing standard of living is satisfactory or it 

"See following section on “Family Allowances” and the succeeding 
chapter on ‘‘Equal Pay.” 
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disregards Ms standard of living altogether. It also fails 
to take into account the fact that actual expenditures 
depend on available income, personal preference, man- 
agerial skill, and current prices of commodities and serv- 
ices, For purposes of wage adjustment, therefore, this 
t3^e of cost of living study is inferior to the second t}rpe, 
which undertakes to determine the cost of maintaining a 
specified standard of living. 

The use of the second technique necessitates first the 
construction of a budget specif3dng in detail the various 
commodities and services which go to make up the 
accepted standard of living for the worker under con- 
sideration. The budget items must then be carefully 
standardized and the local retail prices of a large and 
representative sampling^^ of them must be secured. These 
prices are then “weighted” according to their relative im- 
portance in total consumption (as determined by an 
analysis of actual expenditures, as established by scien- 
tific tests of needs, or as arbitrarily assigned by expert 
opinion) and are combined to secure one final figure 
which will express the cost of living. Cost of living, as 
measured by this technique, is thus a balanced combina- 
tion of average retail prices, — ^and it is a fair test of the 
absolute adequacy of wages or salaries to the extent that 
the theoretical budget used reflects the needs and tastes 
of the group for wMch it is designed. 

Little has been done in the United States in studying 
the living costs of groups maintaining the higher stand- 
ards of living, partly because price fluctuations are not 
a life and death matter with them as is literally true of 

“ The magnitude of the task usually makes it impractical to price oB 
the items in the budget. 
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the lower classes, and partly because the higher the scale 
of living, the more difficult becomes the problem of con- 
structing an adequate budget and properly weighting the 
items therein. The establishment of a defensible budget 
constitutes by far the most vexing phase of the entire 
problem. As we ascend the living scale, there is more 
and more opportunity for choice and for the expression 
of individual taste; utility as a criterion of selection be- 
comes less and less important and other standards based 
on consumption data, where available, or on personal 
judgment must be resorted to. 

Since as yet no one has determined at what standard of 
living teachers can work most effectively, it becomes nec- 
essary arbitrarily to assign to them that standard which 
appears, subjectively, to be most appropriate. Harry’® 
discusses the various standards of living as follows: 

“There are . . . about five different levels or standards of 
living recognized, although there are no sharp dividing lines 
between the various levels. These five standards of living 
are: (i) The pauper or poverty standard; (2) the minimum 
of existence, or subsistence standard; (3) the minimum of 
health and decency, or living income standard; (4) the 
minimum of comfort, or ‘American’ standard; and (5) the 
luxury or cultural standard. 

“On the pauper level the individual is not on the basis of 
permanent self-support. On the minimum of existence level 
the individual can maintain himself physically unless an 
emergency, such as sickness or accident, occurs. No allow- 
ance can be made on this level for recreation of any t3^e 

“Harry, David P, Cost of Living of Teachers in the State of New 
York, Dp. 14-15. Teachers College Contributions to EdueM^n, No. 3*0. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Dnivw- 
sity, 19*8. 
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that costs money without making inroads on the physical 
welfare of the individual. The minimum health and decency 
standard gives an allowance for sufficient food and shelter, 
for clothing that is comfortable, for a degree of recreation 
’ and miscellaneous services. Since the standard of living 
maintained by all but the most unskilled workingmen is 
above these three levels, the school-teacher is considered at 
least as demanding the fourth level. 

^The minimum of comfort standard of living has been 
called the ‘American’ standard of living, because it is the 
standard of most skilled workingmen of the United States. 
The budget would allow for the following: 

1. Food: adequate for nourishment, with some possibility 

of choice. 

2. Shelter: safe, physically and morally, sanitary, with 

some privacy for individuals and some degree of 
comfort. 

3. Clothing: suitable for the work which has to be done, 

comfortable for the climate, with opportunity for 
choice and beauty. 

4. Surplus: for saving and for well-being, for the spiritual, 

mental, physical, and social sides of life. 

“The luxury or cultural standard is the above with more 
choice, more comfort, more beauty, and a great deal more 
of the saving and well-being part of the standard.” 

Having accorded the teacher the minimum comfort 
standard of living, it becomes necessary to delve into the 
perplexing problem of what commodities and services are 
implied by ^^a reasonable standard of comfort.” To go 
into this matter in detail at once opens the way for heated 
arguments about whether the teacher requires six dresses 
or seven, whether her blouses shall be of silk or of cotton, 
and whether her winter coat shall serve for two seasons or 
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three. In order to dodge these big controversial issues 
and to short-cut what would be a very laborious task, a 
common criterion for judging the absolute adequacy of 
the teacher’s salary is the proportion of her income ex- 
pended for board and room. (These two items of the 
budget are selected as being most basic, most nearly 
stable, and most readily calculable.) In general, if 
more tham half of the teacher’s salary is required for 
food and rent, her income is considered too low, since the 
balance left is insufficient to provide properly for the re- 
maining items of her budget. 

Although investigations of the cost of living of work- 
ingmen’s families made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National Industrial Conference 
Board allot two-thirds of the total budget to food and 
rent, this proportion is much too high for teachers. The 
budgets worked out so painstakingly for the manual la- 
borer’s family are not applicable to the teacher’s standard 
of living. In the first place, many items, such as savings, 
further education, books and magazines, travel, and vaca- 
tions, which occupy an important place in the teacher’s 
budget, play a very insignificant part or are entirely 
omitted in the wage-earner’s budget. Moreover, notable 
qualitative differences exist, especially in the matter of 
clothing; society would not tolerate for a day the teacher 
who came to work dressed like a painter, a plumber, or 
a mechanic. In the third place, the teacher is rarely able 
to effect the little economies expected and allowed for in 
the workingman’s family. Teaching is considered a Ml- 
time job, and the school-teacher should not be expected to 
spend her leisure time making her own cloth^, doing her 
own laundry, cleaning, and cooking, going to “sales,” or 
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in Other ways expending time and energy to save a few 
pennies here or a dollar there. Finally, living away from 
home as a rule, she is unable to pool her expenses with 
those of others in the family. Hence, fifty per cent of 
her income for board and lodging is a fairer proportion 
for her than the frequently quoted sixty-six per cent, and 
may be regarded as the upper limit of expenditure on 
these items even for the begiiming teacher. 

Of course, the use of ratios and percentages as meas- 
ures of living costs is really begging the question, since 
the items which experts find so difficult to prescribe and 
standardize admittedly constitute such a substantial por- 
tion of the teacher’s budget and may very well fluctuate 
considerably in price without being reflected in compar- 
able changes in the cost of food and rent. In the absence 
of other data this scheme will serve as a method of deter- 
mining the minimum, but it should be recognized as only 
an expedient and an approximation. 

Hovf May the Cost of Living of a Group of Workers Be 
Compared from Time to Time for a Given Place or 
from Place to Place at the Same Time? 

In order to make comparisons readily, a system of in- 
dex numbers has been evolved whereby the average cost 
of a list of items for a certain period may be expressed as 
a percentage of the average cost of the same items for 
another “basal” period. Thus the cost of living in 1930 
may be expressed by the index number 167, indicating 
that goods and services which could be obtained for $1.00 
in 1913 (the basic year) cost $1.67 in the year 1930. 
Similarly, living costs in New York City might be com- 
pared with living costs in San Francisco, althou^ more 
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attention has been given to the time series, which is the 
only one that has been regularly maintained. Various 
organizations, notably the Xational Industrial Confer- 
ence Board and the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and the economist, Paul H. Douglas, have com- 
piled such indexes, usually as bases for wage-adjustment. 

“The purchasing power of the dollar’’ is the reciprocal 
of a cost of living index number, and as such its accuracy 
as a measure of price levels is conditioned by the re- 
liability and validity of the index number from which it 
is derived. Rigorous maintenance of the same standard.s 
from time to time or from place to place, together with 
an adequate and representative sampling of the budget 
items on which prices are secured, will insure a high 
degree of reliability. Validity is dependent on a sufficient 
knowledge of the standard of living and the consumption 
of the group in question to insure proper selection and 
weighting of the multitudinous builget items. For this 
reason, the more homogeneous the group whose cost of 
living is being studied, the greater will be the validity of 
the forthcoming index number Jor them, and the less 
applicable the index number to other groups with different 
standards of living. In this connection it should be re- 
membered that almost all the cost of living studies which 
have been made in the United States have been for 
laborers, where the great concern was to ^tablish a 
minimum standard of health and decency. Hence the 
capricious dollar, whose vagaries students have been at 
such pains to chart, is not just any dollar, the kind you 
and I try vainly to keep in our pocketbooks, but very 
definitely the Workingman’s Dollar. And as such, its 
ability to buy groceries and provide low-grade housing is 
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far better known than its effectiveness in purchasing 
board and lodging, clothes, recreation, higher education, 
and miscellaneous sundries. 

Family Allowances 

Students of the problem of wages, and especially of the 
relationship between cost of living and wages, have 
become increasingly dissatisfied with the widespread tacit 
acceptance of the “typical family of five” as the unit for 
wage apportionment. They contend not only that the 
family of five is a mathematical fiction, unrepresentative 
of the population and economically unsound, but also that 
the whole principle of a uniform family — of five, or of 
any other size — is inhumane and socially indefensible. 

Douglas^® and the National Industrial Conference 
Board^^ have used the 1920 census figures to show how 
small a proportion of American families fit the standard 
description. Bowley and Rowntree^® have discovered 
this standard to be equally unrepresentative in England. 
While economists in Australia, England, and the United 
States agree that even if the family of five uoere typical, it 
would be impossible to pay every adult male a wage 
sufficient to maintain this “standard family,” even on the 
subsistence level, because the total wage bill would exceed 
the total national dividend. And since there is not 
enough to go around thus lavishly (?) among male 

^ Dougks, Paul H., **Is the Family of Five Typical Journal of the 
American StatisHcal Associaiion^ September, 1924, pp. 314*328, 

” National Industrial Conference Board, The Cost of Living in the 
United States^ p. iS. Hew York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1926, 

Quoted by Ratfabone, Eleanor F., The Disinherited Family, pp. 16- 
20. l^ondon: Edward Arnold k Company, 1924. 
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■workers, if equal pay for women based on men’s wages 
were insisted on, the discrepancy would be still greater. 

Obviously a wage which is just adequate for a family 
of five is tmnecessarily generous for a smaller family and 
far too meagre for families with many children. Few 
would quarrel with a system which gives the wage-earner 
who has no children a substantial margin over and above 
bare existence, were it not for the fact that the surplus 
which he enjoys is necessarily counterbalanced by a 
serious deficiency among the large family groups. The 
inflexibility of the uniform family assumption squanders 
thousands of dollars on phantom dependents while it 
works untold hardships on re^ mothers and chfldren. If 
cost of living is to be a basic criterion for wage-adjust- 
ment, the only socially and economically feasible plan is 
an arrangement whereby amount of income varies with 
size of family. 

As a substitute for the present devious and inequitable 
arrangement, “endowment of motherhood,” has been ad- 
vocated as the fairest and simplest means of meeting the 
cost of rearing the new generation. Society would thus 
recognize the economic value of bearing and rearing chil- 
dren and would pay for this service directly rather than, 
as now, thrusting the burden of its support willy-nilly on 
the shoulders of the male parent. A system of famfly 
allowances usually contemplates the payment of a wage 
sufficient only for the needs of the workingman and his 
wife (real or imaginary)** with additional sums for the 
maintenance of each dependent child to be paid directly 

““The provHoa for phantom wives may be defended on the gemni 
that a man who has not a wife to keep has to pay someone to do his 
cookii%, washing, and housdceeping for him, whether it be a landlady, a 
mother or some other woman relative.” (Rathbone, Pp. (dt,, p. so.) 
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to the mother. These sums, called variously “maternity 
benefits,” “family allowances,” etc., are to be provided 
either by the state or from a common fund in each indus- 
try, raised by taxing each individual employer in propor- 
tion to his total wage bill. It is not proposed that each 
employer look after the needs of his own laboring force, 
lest there be discrimination against the very group the 
plan is designed to help, namely, employees with large 
families. The size of the grants, the conditions upon 
which they are made, and the method of payment permit 
considerable variation in the ai^Iication of the principle 
and largely determine the degree of benefit accruing from 
the arrangement. 

As a ride, children are the only dependents considered, 
not merely because of their large numbers and their help- 
lessness, but primarily because they are to be the men 
and women of tomorrow whose youth should be protected 
against poverty, disease, and exploitation, in the interests 
of the future of society. Special cases of adult misfor- 
tune and genuine need may be cared for by social in- 
surance or by self-sacrificing relatives; thus the embar- 
rassment and the fraud that would follow recognition of 
adult dependency will be eliminated. 

Experiments with the family wage in France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Germany, and elsewhere indicate that 
the plan is fast winning the approval of the working 
classy, without incurring the enmity of employers or re- 
sulting in the dissolution of business. Where it has been 
tried, the fear of the neo-Malthusians and the hope of 
the Imperialists that such a stimulus would cause the 
birth-rate to increase rapidly have both proved to be 
unfounded. 
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The teaching profession appears to offer an excellent 
proving ground for this plan in the United States, for 
four reasons; first, because the small size of teachers’ 
families would prevent financial strain in spite of their 
higher standard of living; second, because education is a 
state function making it possible to handle the entire sys- 
tem of family allowances through the State, without im- 
posing on the local community and without necessitating 
elaborate propaganda to secure local approval; third, 
because of the agitation for equal pay-”, on the part of 
women teachers and their sympathizers; fourth, because 
of the great concern expressed by many educators over 
the small proportion-^ and inferior quality of the men 
teaching in our public schools. 

The author frankly believes the principle of direct pro- 
vision for mothers and children to be sound socially and 
economically, and considers the family wage plan superior 
to the present system of unequal pay for men and women. 
Having removed the bite mir of family support by this 
means, equal pay would be not only possible but highly 
desirable from every standpoint. 

“ See section on “Equal Pay Legislation,” p. 45. 

® See pp. 39-40. 
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EQUAL PAY 

T he problem of equal pay has long been a sore point 
with feminists. Indeed, it is scarcely surprising that 
a woman who does the same work as a man, who works 
as hard, as long, and as effectively as he does, day in and 
day out, should resent the fact that he receives half again 
as much salary as she does. Feminine indignation at this 
state of affairs seems the more righteous in light of the 
fact that not all men have dependents, whereas many 
working women are partially or wholly supporting others. 
In many localities women have organized to combat this 
patent injustice, adopting as their slogan, “Equal pay for 
equal work.” 

But their case is not so simple and clear-cut as might 
appear at first glance. The problem of equal pay is in- 
extricably bound up with two factors: (i) the propor- 
tionate distribution of the sexes in industry, and (2) the 
question of family allowances. The first of these factors 
is concerned with the supply and demand of women as 
compared with men in teaching, and this in turn is 
largely dependent on the supply and demand of men as 
compared with women in every other occupational field. 
A comprehensive discussion of equal pay must therefore 
consider these two factors. 
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Supply and Demand 

Teaching, long the only respectable way in which a 
woman might earn her living, has been crowded with 
feminine applicants. Even today conservative parents 
who are willing for their daughter to teach, raise all 
manner of objections to her entering a less ladylike or 
less dignified occupation. Entrance to the other profes- 
sions necessitates far more training, entails an initial 
starvation period, requires greater ability, and is quite 
likely to postpone marriage or interfere with it. Further- 
more, the men already established in the other trades and 
professions either look askance at women entrants or 
evince actual hostility toward them; fear of wage under- 
cutting, of special privileges, of increased competition, or 
of other dangers leads the men to band together into a 
solid phalanx to resist the threatened feminine invasion. 
Employers frequently hesitate to introduce women into a 
hitherto masculine domain because of their irregular at- 
tendance, restricted working hours, high marriage mor- 
tality, or the effect on the morale of the men. Thus a 
powerful array of forces combines to shunt the feminine 
industrial horde away from many of the fields and into 
such typical occupations, as telephone operator, nurse, 
stenographer, and teacher.^ 

*lt caa be argued that women are taking alt sorts of bu^oess and 
industrial positions in increasing numbers. But the laments of feminists 
indicate only too clearly that such progress as women have made in the 
industrial world has been beset with tremendous obstacles, and that real 
equality of O]:q>ortunity is still only a dream. Considerably greater per- 
sonal ability is necessary for a woman to secure an important post than 
is required of a man. The spectacular business success of a few ^fted 
women has given me to the mbconception that women in general are 
holding thor own in competition with men in most vocations. 
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Fortunately, there is a large demand for women teach- 
ers. The lack of confidence in women as a sex, which the 
public shows in its reluctance to employ a woman lawyer, 
physician, or architect, does not prevent them from send- 
ing their children, both boys and girls, to a woman 
teacher. With the abandonment of corporal pvmishment 
as the chief means of maintaining discipline, physical 
strength is no longer an essential attribute for teachers, 
and economy-loving school boards have accordingly wel- 
comed women candidates. Moreover, the appalling 
amount of teacher turnover in many communities in- 
creases the normal demand for teachers of both sexes. 
The reprehensible practice of using teaching as a tem- 
porary pot-boiler, a stepping-stone to another profession, 
or a stop-gap till matrimony,® is responsible for a goodly 
number of vacancies each year. 

But the demand for women teachers is by no means 
inexhaustible. In fact, the nation is becoming less and 
less able to care for the annual crop of normal school and 
college graduates dumped on the educational market each 
year. In New York City at the present time literally 
hundreds of eligible candidate are clamoring for teaching 
Jobs. The relative ease with which training standards 
are being raised in all parts of the country is an indication 
of the generous supply of teachers. In many states the 
supply of women teachers already far exceeds the demand 
for them. 

What, then, of men teachers? During the past half 

*The annual exodus due to marriage alone was responsible for *i per 
cent of the total turnover in New York State in 1925-1926. (Elsbree, 
Willard S , Teacher Turnover in the State of New York. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 300. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Tochers College, Columbia University, 1928.) 
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century there has been a steady decline in the proportion 
of men teaching in our public schools. Chart I shows the 
dwindling percentage of men public school teachers, be- 
ginning with 42 per cent in 1876 and dropping to 17 per 
cent in 1926. At this rate there is grave danger that 
women will drive men out of the classroom altogether and 

CHART I 


fen CEMT or PVBUlti SCHOOt TCACKEftS WHO WCHE MEII, 
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From Phillips, Ftank M., yf Graphic Pirw of Our Schools, 
p, 4?, By courtesy of the publishers, lionghton 

Mt$in Company. 

that in a few more decades the genus, male teacher, will 
be extinct. 

Perhaps, you say, this will be all to the good. Here 
is a sphere peculiarly suited to feminine talent, and since 
women are still unwelcome in many parts of the business 
world, why not give them absolute sway in the classroom? 
Not only would this simplify the problem tremendously, 
but it would effect a considerable saving in the school 
budget. 

The author believes that such a policy would be a very 
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grievous mistake. There is no scientific evidence point- 
ing to the superiority of either sex as teachers. Presum- 
ably, each sex has a unique and indispensable contribution 
to make to the education of children. In preparing 
children for life in a coeducational world, it would seem 
desirable to give them the advantage of both feminine and 
masculine points of view, rather than to subject them at 
an impressionable age, and for an extended period of 
time, to the influence of either sex alone. A 50-50 ratio 
between men and women teachers would be ideal, but as 
this is usually impracticable, it is urged that not less than 
25 per cent of the teaching staff in any school system be 
men. Incidentally, a substantial proportion of men 
benefits the women teachers by strengthening the bar- 
gaining power of the entire group. Through their larger 
contacts with other men in civic, business, and fraternal 
organizations, men teachers have an opportunity to in- 
fluence those who control the community purse strings. 
Women do not have this opportunity. However transi- 
tory this state of affairs may be, it is of some importance 
at present. 

The problem of the man teacher is first and last finan- 
cial. If teaching does not pay him enough to maintain 
a respectable standard of living, he will engage in a more 
remunerative occupation; this is exactly what most of 
the better grade of men have been doing for a number 
of years. Many communities recognize that the law of 
supply and demand makes it necessary to pay men more 
than women in order to secure equally capable indivi- 
duals, and accordingly, these communities differentiate 
between the sexes either openly on the schedule or in- 
formally in practice. A questionnaire study conducted 
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by the National Education Association® found that in 
908, or 59 per cent, of the 1532 cities replying, there were 
positions in the school system in which men received 
higher salaries than women of equal training and experi- 
ence. Typical provisions in local salary schedules for 
giving men extra pay are quoted by Morris* as follows: 

“For the purpose of equating supply and demand differ- 
ences between male and female teachers, all male teachers 
shall be upgraded five years with reference to both minimum 
and maximum salaries,” 

“The salaries of principals, supervisors, teachers in special 
departments and men employed in high schools will be set by 
the Board of Education.” 

“Add: For men not to exceed $250. 

For married men not to exceed $500. 

For department heads not to exceed $300.” 

“Men teachers, other than principals, shall receive an 
additional $30.00 per month.” 

“The Board of Education believes that a considerable 
per cent of the teachers in the upper grades and in the high 
school should be men, and having found from experience 
that they are more difficult to obtain, reserves the right to 
pay an additional amount above the schedule when neces- 
sary to secure the services of exceptionally well-qualified men 
for the grades mentioned.” 

Even this financial differential has not made teaching 
sufficiently alluring to attract the ablest men to the pro- 
fession. The quality of American men public school 

’National Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol. VI., No. 4 
(September, 1928) : Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel, p. 246. 

* Morris, Lyle L., Tke Single Salary Schedule, p. 69. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 4x3. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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teachers® (with numerous individual exceptions) indicates 
only too clearly that the cream of the sex has been di- 
verted into other callings, and that in all too many in- 
stances the less able, less desirable men have been 
attracted to and have remained in the low-paid field of 
teaching.® In many communities the t3rpical woman 
teacher is superior to the typical man teacher both scho- 
lastically and socially. What an anomaly, then, to pay 
more for a mediocre product than for a good one! This 
financial differential represents the market value of sheer 
masculinity as opposed to femininity in teaching. It fol- 
lows, a priori, that if an inferior man costs more than a 
superior woman, a really capable man teacher will be 
still more expensive. As long as women applicants so 
greatly outnumber men in the profession of teaching, and 
as long as school boards desire to have a substantial pro- 
portion of able men on their faculties, the operation of 
the principle of laissez-jaire will result in higher salaries 
for men than for women. 

Family Support 

The second reason for the double standard of pay in 
the teaching profession is the plea that a man needs 
more money than a woman because he has a family to 
support. Since the job of bearing and rearing children 
receives no direct remuneration, it must be supported in- 
directly by giving the husband a salary large enough to 

* Teacher is here used in the narrow sense and does not include ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers. 

® At any given time there are always some first-rate men teachers, but 
their ability and ambition are such that as a rule either they are soon 
promoted to administrative posts or they leave teaching to enter 
another line of work. 
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mamtain himself and his dependent wife and children as 
well. To deny the necessity for this is to deny that the 
service of the mother in the home is as valuable as the 
work of a teacher in the school. Women who insist on 
equal pay under the present regime do so at the expense 
of their married sisters who are engaged in the unre- 
munerative task of raising a family. The only feasible 
way of reconciling both claims, that is, of giving equal 
pay for equal work and stUl provide adequately for 
mothers and children, is to establish a system of family 
allowances.’^ 

Direct provision for mothers and children would make 
possible a strict application of the principle of equal pay, 
without injustice to the married man and without unduly 
increasing instructional cost. Education would ^in in 
efficiency, since it would for the first time be possible to 
select all candidates for teaching positions on the basis 
of personal and professional qualifications only, without 
being biased by considerations either of sentiment or of 
economy. While such an arrangement would deprive the 
single man of his unwarranted affluence, it would prob- 
ably in the long run be to the advantage of all men 
teachers. The existence of a double standard of pay in 
any occupation is always a menace to the higher paid; 
and the greater the differential, the greater the menace. 
Economy is the slogan of all industrial managers, and 
those who control the public schools are no exception to 
the rule. As long as women can be hired for less money 
than men, men are in a precarious position, since financial 
exigenqr may at any time impel the school board to 

^ For a full discus^on of famity allowances see Eathfeone* Eleanor F., 
TMe Family; and Booglas, Paul H., Wages and the Family , 
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replace many or all of its high-paid men with low-paid 
women. 

Any attempt to interfere with the blind economic forces 
of supply and demand which are responsible for the 
present scheme of unequal pay must consider this matter 
o.f family support. Equal pay legislation is desirable and 
justifiable only when it is accompanied by adequate pro- 
vision for mothers and children. 

Equal Pay Legislation 

Organized effort and strong feminist opinion, however, 
have been sufficiently powerful in some states to push 
through equal pay legislation. At the present time 
(1930) ten states® and the District of Columbia have 
equal pay laws on their statute books. Illustrations of 
typical equal pay laws follow: 

Females employed as teachers in the public schools of this 
state shall in all cases receive the same compensation as is 
allowed male teachers for like services, when holding the 
same g^ade certificates. 

School Code of Cdifomia, 1929, Chap, viii, Art, i. 

In the employment of teachers in the public schools in this 
state, no discrimination shall be made in the question of pay 
on accoimt of the sex ... of the applicant for the position 
of teacher, when the persons are equally qualified, and the 
labor is the same. 

Wyoming School Laws, 1923-27, Sec. 19 1, p. 68. 

It shall be unlawful for any board of school directors in 
* These states are: California, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Nevada, Louisiaiia, Texas, Washington and Wyoming. In a few 
other states the equal pay principle applies to minimum salaries estab- 
lished by law and to the salary schedule for rural teachers. 
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fixing the compensation of any teacher in the public schools 
of this state to discriminate between male and female teach- 
ers on account of sex: Provided, that this act shall not affect 
any contract entered into prior to the date of passage thereof. 
(L. ’19, p. ss, sec. i) 

Code of Public Instruction, State of Washington, 

1923 , 311, p. 120. 

It shall be unlawful for the State Superintendent of 
Schools or any of his assistants, and for the Board of School 
Gimmissioners of Baltimore City, or for any superintendent 
or assistant employed by said Commissioners, and for any 
superintendent or commissioner of public education in any 
of the counties or municipal corporations of the State of 
Maryland, and for any assistants employed by them or 
either of them, to make any distinction or discrimination in 
favor of or against any teacher who may be employed in any 
of the public schools of this State, or of the City of Balti- 
more, or of the various counties or municipal corporations of 
this State, on account of sex, it being the intent and purpose 
of this Act that the provisions thereof shall apply with refer- 
ence to the appointment, assignment, compensation, promo- 
tion, transfer, dismissal, and all other matters pertaining to 
the employment of teachers in the public schools of the State 
of Maryland, the City of Baltimore and the various counties 
and municipal corporations of the State of Maryland. 

Maryland School Laws, 1924 , Chap. 233. 

In most of the communities in these states, however, 
the equal pay law is being evaded. This in itself is 
sufficient to cause profound dissatisfaction among the 
women tochers and to engender a sex antagonism that 
is fatal to harmony and cooperation among the members 
of the staff. Communities where equal pay is actually 
and whole-heartedly in effect are so few and far between 
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that it is impossible to speak with certainty concerning 
the effect of this plan on the morale of the teaching staff. 
Presumably, the knowledge that they are not being dis- 
criminated against on account of the unalterable fact of 
their sex would stimulate the women on the staff to put 
forth their very best efforts and would thus improve the 
morale of the entire group. 

Offsetting this very desirable effect of equal pay, how- 
ever, are some decidedly undesirable results, so the 
problem almost becomes one of choosing the lesser of 
two evils. Assuming that the school is devoting the 
proi>er proportion of its budget to teachers’ salaries and 
that the local schedule is reasonably adequate with 
respect to cost of living and salaries in comparable com- 
munities, equal pay legislation forces the local board of 
education to adopt one of four possible alternatives. 
These alternatives and their respective effects are given 
in outline form as follows: 

Alternatives Necessitated by Equal Pay Legisla- 
tion FOE Teachers, and the Effect op Each 

Alternative i — Lower men’s salaries to level of 
women’s. 

Effect A. Withdrawal of men from profession or locality. 
Results: 

1. One-sided education of children. 

2, Teaching less attractive to women because of lack of 
men colleagues. 

Effect B. Deterioration in quality of men teachers. 
Results: 

I. CMdren taught by inferior n»n. 
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2. Teachiog less attractive to women because of inferior 
class of men colleagues. 

Effect C. Limitation of male teachers to single men or 
transient men. 

Results: 

1. High turnover. 

2. Lack of professional interest because of transiency. 

Effect D. Reservation of all high-paid administrative and 
supervisory jobs for men. 

(Note: Any one of the above effects or a combination of 
two or three of them might follow the adoption of this alter- 
native.) 

Alternative n — Raise women’s salaries to level of 
men’s. 

Effect: Large increase in instructional cost, which must 
be met in one or more of the following ways: 

1. Higher school tax rate. 

2. Fewer teachers. 

Results: 

а. Heavier teaching load. 

(1) Larger classes. 

(a) More classes per teacher. 

б. Curtailed instructional program. 

(r) Elimination or reduction of the offering 
in mmsic, arts, phyrical training, etc. 

(2) Elimination of extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

c. Less individual work. 

3. Cheaper teachers. 

a. Less well-trained. 
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h. Less experienced. 

c. Inferior personality. 

d. Inferior mentality. 

4. Artificial turnover. 

Constant replacement of high-paid teachers 
with low-paid teachers. 

5. Economy in other items of the school budget. 

Alternative m — Establish salaries at some intermediate 
point. 

This will introduce some of the ills of each of the 
above alternatives, the only difference being a matter of 
degree. Any decrease in salaries will adversely affect the 
men; any increase in salaries will raise instructional costs. 

Alternative rv — Evade issue by giving men extra jobs, 
thus making the work of men and women actually or 
nominally unequal. 

Effect: Continuance of former system of unequal pay. 

The above list of effects is, of course, a statement of 
probabilities, not certainties. It is entirely possible for 
an individual community to make the transition from 
unequal pay to equal pay without experiencing any of 
the dire results predicted above. That equal pay legisla- 
tion has not provoked a greater outcry from the local 
communities affected may be attributed to one or more 
of the following causes: 

I. The issue was evaded by giving men teachers extra 
jobs, thus making the work of men and women actu- 
ally or nominally unequal and continuing the old 
arrangement of unequal pay. 
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2'. Raising women’s salaries did not impose a great 
financial burden on the community for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a. All salaries had been too low previously, 

or 

b. School income was substantially increased 
without raising the school tax rate through: 

(1) Additional state aid, or 

(2) Rapid increase in total assessed valua- 
tion, 

or 

c. A few communities were both willing and able 
to meet the larger bill for salaries by raising 
the school tax-rate. 

All things point to the conclusion that at the present 
time society has more to lose than to gain from equal 
pay legislation. In general, the most vociferous propo- 
nents of equal pay are either ignorant of the possible 
and probable outcome of forcing the issue or are so intent 
upon securing their own selfish ends that they have shut 
their eyes to the chain of unfortunate consequences that 
would follow. 

If able men are to be attracted to the profession, un- 
equal pay appears to be a necessary expedient until such 
time as conditions in all occupations make the supply of 
men and women teachers approximately equal; and when 
that happy day arrives, equal pay legislation will be 
superfluous. Moreover, unless some system of maternity 
benefits accompanies the establishment of equal pay, or 
is evolved independently, unequal pay will be a social and 
economic necessity for family support. 
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TYPES OF SALARY SCHEDULES 

U ndoubtedly the ideal basis for determining teach- 
ers’ salaries would be teaching efficiency; in other 
words, pay every teacher according to her results in the 
classroom. If this were possible, boards of education 
could disregard such factors as training and experience 
(which are only means to an end), set up certain objec- 
tives and desirable outcomes of teaching, and pay teach- 
ers on an output basis. This would require not only the 
ability to measure units of pupil achievement, attitudes, 
moral qualities, good habits, and the like, but also the 
ability to determine the specific contribution of individual 
teachers in producing these desirable attributes in chil- 
dren. But since our educational ideals are still somewhat 
nebulous and our measiuring instruments crude or entirely 
lacking, administrators have for the most part used indi- 
rect methods of gauging teacher efficiency or have em- 
ployed wholly different criteria for determining teachers’ 
salaries. 

Present-day salary schedules may be classified into two 
general types: those based upon position held and those 
based upon professional preparation. The former, which 
is the traditional type, is now in operation in by far the 
greater niunber of communities in the United States, 
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though the latter tsrpe, which is ol comparatively recent 
origin, has increased markedly in poptdarity since 1918. 

The Position Type Schedule 

The theory underlying salary schedules based upon 
type of position is that the various teaching positions in 
the school system differ widely in the degree of skill and 
the amount of trmning required of teachers. Formerly, 
it was thought that anyone could teach little children, 
that the more mature and advanced the pupil, the more 
difficult the task of teaching and the greater the prepara- 
tion required of the teacher. The teacher’s pay was 
therefore graduated according to the grade taught; inex- 
perienced teachers were started in at the first grade and 
gradually promoted through the primary and the gram- 
mar schools to the pinnacle of achievement (and salary), 
the eighth grade. Nowadays, progressive educators re- 
gard that sort of scheme as little less than barbaric, and, 
believing that the primary grades are fully as important 
and as difficult as the upper grades, they have quite 
generally eliminated disparity of f»y within the elemen- 
tary school. Differences in salary still persist, however, 
between the elementary school, the junior high school, 
and the senior high school the country over, based on 
practically the same reasoning as was responsible for 
distinctions from grade to grade. Whether thfe is an 
anachronism or a justifiable differentiation is still a de- 
batable issue. 

Little is heard today of the argument that secondary 
sdiwii insfruction requires greater intelligence, perscm- 
ality, or character on the part of its teachers than is 
either necessary or desirable in teachers of dementary 
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school chil4ren. Moreover, most educationists agree that 
there should be a difference in the kind of training for 
elementary and secondary teachers, and they are in sub- 
stantial harmony concerning just what kind should be 
provided for each group. The two points of major dis- 
sension, then, are the relative difficulty of teaching in 
the grades and in the high school and the optimum amount 
of training needed for teachers in each school division. 

Proponents of the position type schedule dafm that 
high school teaching is more difficult than elementary 
teaching. This matter of the difficulty of the task may 
be considered from two points of view. On the one 
hand, it is argued that high school teaching is harder 
than elementary teaching; that a much wider background 
of subject matter is necessary for teachers of the older 
pi 5 )ils; that teaching methods have not been so well de- 
veloped nor courses of study so thoroughly worked out 
in the high school as in the grades; that supervision is 
rarely provided for secondary teachers to the same extent 
as for elementary teachers; and that discipline is more 
difficult among adolescent pupils than among small chil- 
dren. Thus greater initiative and ingenuity are required 
of high school teachers, more knowledge and skill are 
necessitated, and more responsibility is placed on their 
shoulders than is the case with grade teachers. (This in 
turn suf^orts the contention that longer preparation is 
necessary for the former group than for the latter.) On 
the other hand, many people believe that high school 
teaching is more arduous and more exacting than teach- 
ing in the grades; that the advanced content of high 
school subjects requires more daily preparation on the 
part of the teacher than is required in the elementary 
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school; that marking papers is a decided burden in the 
high school; that extracurricular activities absorb more 
of the high school teacher’s time; and that the larger 
number of contacts which high school teachers must make 
with the pupils takes a greater toll of energy than is 
required of teachers in the elementary grades. Hence it 
is argued that the more arduous the task, the greater 
should be the compensation. 

The problem of what constitutes adequate preparation 
for elementary and high school teachers is inextricably 
bound up with the whole question of compensation. It is 
commonly believed that two or three years of normal 
school training is sufficient to equip the elementary 
teacher to perform her task successfully, whereas the 
high school teacher is not thought to be adequately pre- 
pared unless she has had at least four years of higher 
education. Since four years of college represent a much 
greater investment in time, money, and energy than two 
or three years of normal school training, it is argued that 
high school teachers should be paid more than elementary 
teachers. Moreover, some of our most thoughtful edu- 
cators are seriously questioning whether our colleges and 
schools of education are now prepared to offer elementary 
teachers significant professional training beyond -that af- 
forded by two or three years of normal school. Teacher- 
training institutions have not yet clearly demonstrated 
their ability to increase teaching efficiency through exten- 
sions of their curricula, and until the courses of study 
of these institutions have been subjected to a rigid evalu- 
ation, or, preferably, to scientific experimentation, con- 
servative communities will be reluctant to pay for 
additional training beyond the present levd. 
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Proponents of the position type schedule also point 
out, and with considerable justice, that this kind of sched- 
ule makes proper allowance for conditions of “supply 
and demand.” Every superintendent knows that certain 
positions are more difficult to fill than other ecfually im- 
portant posts, because of the scarcity of well-trained, 
competent candidates in certain fields. Teachers of voca- 
tional subjects, for example, are frequently in consider- 
able demand by agencies outside the school; this demand 
makes it necessary to pay these special teachers higher 
salaries than their equally capable academic colleagues. 
The position t3q)e schedule makes it easy to care for this 
economic factor. 

The Preparation Type Schedule 

The second type of schedule, the preparation type, is 
frequently referred to as the “single salary schedule” 
because the same schedule applies to all teaching posi- 
tions. The fundamental principle underlying this sched- 
ule is that teachers should be paid on the basis of amoimt 
of training, irrespective of position held. The chief ad- 
vantages claimed for this kind of schedule are the 
following: 

I. Ease of Administration 

Since amount of training and experience are the only 
two factors commonly used to determine salary, it is a 
simple matter to place teachers on the scale. 

H. Fairness 

The amount of compensation is directly related to the 
time, money, and effort invested in training. 
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in. Encouragement Offered Teachers to Teach in the 
Positions for Which They Are Best Fitted 
The essence of the single salary schedule is that it 
does not discriminate between teaching positions. This 
permits the assignment of every teacher to the kind of 
work which she can best do and in which she is most 
interested, and allows for subsequent adjustment of posi- 
tion where desirable, since salary is not a desideratum. 

IV, Incentive to Further Training 
Since amount of further training is a major determi- 
nant of salary, every encouragement is offered to the 
teacher to continue her training. The great army of 
public school teachers flocking to universities for summer 
school work within the last few years is doubtless due in 
part to the increasing adoption of this t5^e of schedtde. 

Little scientific evidence has been collected to show 
the superiority of one type of schedule over the other. 
From the standpoint of administration, there is no argu- 
ment in favor of one rather than the other, since the two 
types are equally easy to operate. In the matter of cost 
the advantage is theoretically in favor of the position 
schedule. Actually, however, Morris^ found that the per- 
centage of the total current expenditure devoted to 
teachers’ salaries was no hi^er in cities using the single 
salary schedule than in cities having the position type 
schedule. He concludes from this that in all probability 
funds have not been available to carry out all the pro- 

^Morris, Lyle L., the Sm$le Salary Schedule, Teachers College Con- 
tribntiois to Education^ No. 4x3. New York: Bureau of Fublications, 
Teachers Colkge, Columbia University, X930. 
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visions in the single salary schedule and that superintend- 
ents have found it necessary to employ various devices 
to keep the costs down. This, of course, is scarcely an 
argument to prove that the preparation type schedule is 
as economical as the position type, for if successfully 
used, it most certainly will not reduce costs. Finally, 
there is no scientific evidence to show that high school 
teaching is more difficult than elementary teaching. The 
problem is thus boiled down to the issue of training. 

The author believes that elementary teachers should 
be as well trained and efficient as those in the high 
school. Current psychological dogma declares that the 
early years of childhood are by far the most important 
for habit formation and the development of attitudes. 
Moreover, all children pass through the lower grades, 
whereas by the time high school is reached, the ranks 
have been noticeably depleted through economic circum- 
stance and limitations in mental ability. Elementary 
teaching is doubly significant, then, in that it makes a 
more indelible impression and reaches a larger number 
of children than high school teaching. Incidentally, a 
greater amount of general education for elementary 
teachers, in addition to professional preparation, would 
not come amiss, since they must meet parents and the 
general public and would therefore be benefited by fur- 
ther training which is not too narrowly technical. 

For those who concur with the author in the desire 
to see as competent a personnel in the elementary school 
as in the high school, the crux of the issue lies in the 
ability of the single salary schedule to attract capable 
individuals to the elementary field mid to retain in the 
lower grades ambitious, skillful, and highly trained teach- 
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ers. The weakness of the position type schedule is that 
by putting a premium on high school teaching, a constant 
temptation is offered to elementary teachers to desert the 
field for which their training, experience, and interest best 
fit them, in order to obtain the superior rewards of the 
upper school years. Any salary schedule which deprives 
the elementary school of its best teachers is to be 
deplored. 

As applied on the field, however, the single salary 
schedule still leaves much to be desired. In the first 
place, far too little attention has been given to the type 
and quality of the teacher’s training and far too much 
emphasis has been placed on the amount of training. Su- 
I»rintendents of schools have been so delisted by the 
alacrity with which teachers have met the training re- 
quirements for increased compensation that they have 
frequently lost sight of the fact that the character of 
the training received is even more important than the 
quantity. This situation can be largely controlled 
through careful attention on the part of superintendent, 
principal, and supervisors to the courses taken by teach- 
ers. This does not mean rigid prescription of subject 
matter; it does mean a careful evaluation of the teacher’s 
preparation at the time of selection and subsequent super- 
vision of her program for further study. To do this 
intelligently, the superintendent must be familiar both 
with the courses offered in colleges and universities and 
with the needs and weaknesses of individual teachers. In 
no other way can the board of education be assured that 
additional training will result in improved teaching. 

A second difficulty, which is not inherent in the sched-, 
ule itself, is frequently encountered on the field. In the 
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effort to keep domi instructional costs, bocirds of educa- 
tion tend to employ new teachers with minimum quali- 
fications to offset the high salaries of those in the system 
who have secured additional training. Where there is a 
high turnover this practice precludes any considerable 
gain in the average level of training for the teaching 
staff as a whole. If the minimum entrance qualifications 
for teachers are reasonably high, however, this problem is 
more apparent than real. Indeed, there is much to be 
said for an arrangement which provides both room and 
incentive for professional growth. 

A third problem in administering the single salary 
schedule is that as a rule it cannot be applied impartially 
to all teachers in the system, since it frequently is not in 
harmony with the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. The scarcity of various special teachers, par- 
ticularly of teachers of vocational subjects in the junior 
and the senior high schools, makes it inexpedient for a 
school system to adhere strictly to a policy of pa3ring all 
teachers on the basis of training and experience only. 
The same difficulty arises in the case of men teachers 
and, in fact, in all those positions where competition 
is tmusually great. Under such circumstances, conditions 
of supply and demand cannot be ignored if the school 
system wishes to procure and retain competent teachers 
in all grades and departments. 

Annual Increments 

Either of the foregoing salary schedules may be sub- 
divided according to the scheme of granting annual incre- 
ments. These increments may be either automatic or 
dependent upon the efficiency of the teacher. 
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Automatic increments have the virtue of being impar- 
tial, thus removing all possibility of political pressure in 
the determination of salary increases and eliminating 
petty jealousy and bickering among teachers. This plan 
makes teacher-rating unnecessary for salary purposes, 
thus relieving the supervisory corps of a substantial 
burden. If increments are regarded as a return on the 
teacher’s investment in training, they constitute dividends 
to which she is entitled and as such should be automatic 
and proportionate to the amount which she has invested. 
Furthermore, the regularity of the advances makes 
budgeting much easier in that the salary bill for each 
ensuing year can be estimated more readily and more 
accurately. Finally, automatic increments are so simple 
to administer that the schedule can easily be handled 
by a clerk. 

On the other hand, there is grave danger that a system 
of automatic increments will effect a very undesirable 
leveling in teaching skill. The terms of the schedule 
assure the teacher that in order to win the regular salary 
increase, she need demonstrate only as much efficiency 
as will insure her reelection for the coming year. All 
effort over and above this amount is expended in vain as 
far as financial reward is concerned and is therefore quite 
likely to be regarded as wasted energy. A few teachers 
will continue to exert themselves to the utmost and wfll 
develop, r^rdless of special monetary stimulus; but 
most of them are human, and in the absence of specific 
financial incentive are prone to fall into a rut or just to 
mark time. 

To avoid the ‘‘deadly uniformity” which is claimed to 
be inseparable from the plan of automatic increments, 
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various schemes have been devised for paying teachers 
according to degree of eSiciency.® The success of such 
arrangements depends entirely on the accuracy with 
which teacher efficiency can be gauged. We may either 
attempt to estimate this indirectly through such indica- 
tions of professional alertness as the number of educa- 
tional books and magazines read, lectures and courses 
attended, projects xmdertaken, and so on, or we may 
take the bull by the horns and rate teachers by subjective 
standards. The use of indirect methods is open to the 
criticism that if objective, they are too indirect and have 
too low a correlation with teaching efficiency to be valid 
as measures for it; if wholly or partially subjective, they 
have all the weaknesses and little of the strength of direct 
rating. 

An important objection to rating for salary purposes as 
usually administered is the fact that a genuine spirit of 
cooperation between supervisor and teachers is made im- 
possible. Instead of feeling free to discuss her difficulties 
and problems with the supervisor and asking for help, 
the teacher tries to hide her weaknesses, minimize her 
faults, and cover up her failures. This not only renders 
rating more difficult, but tends to defeat the primary 
purpose of supervision. The only way to surmount this 
difficulty is to separate completely the function of super- 
vision from that of rating by assigning the two jobs to 
different persons. 

Rating scales and efficiency score-cards may help some- 
what to refine the process of rating, but in their present 
stage of development they are not of great value. Faith 
in the integrity of the rater is absolutely essential, since 
* See following chapter on ‘^Rating Teachers for Salary Purposes/' 
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nothing will kill the morale of the staff more speedily 
and certainly than a feeling that favoritism is being 
shown. Furthermore, if the rater is not at least as 
progressive as the most progressive teacher in the system, 
sad injustice will be done. And finally, sufficient time 
must be devoted to the task to make sure that the rater 
witnesses a fair sampling of each teacher’s work. This 
presupposes an adequate and highly competent super- 
visory staff. 

Because teacher-rating is filled with many dangers and 
pitfalls, even when all these precautions have been taken, 
a combination of the two methods (automatic and merit) 
of apportioning increments has been suggested by those 
who consider each plan unsatisfactory in its pure form. 
One such scheme would be to advance new teachers auto- 
matically for the first two or three years, after which 
salary advances would depend upon a demonstrable in- 
crease in efficiency. This would allow new teachers a 
reasonable period for adjustment and would give the critic 
an opportunity for longer observation and a better basis 
upon which to judge. A second scheme would super- 
impose the merit plan upon the automatic scale by pro- 
viding a small regular increase for every teacher and by 
granting additional sums to the more deserving in pro- 
portion to their efficiency. Still a third plan contemplates 
two or more halts m the salary schedule. All teachere 
with the same qualifications advance automatically at 
the same rate of speed up to the first halt, which might 
well come at the end of the third year, but only “gocxi” 
and “excellent” teachers pass this point. The second halt 
comra several years later, after further automatic salary 
increases, and is passed only by the “excellent” teachers. 
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These last two types of combinations make use of merit- 
rating without placing undue emphasis upon it. 

The author believes that the most desirable method of 
granting increments lies part way between the automatic 
plan and the combination types outlined above. For the 
majority of teachers, increments should continue to be 
automatic; for the small minority whose work is clearly 
below standard, increments should be withheld altogether 
or the amount left to the discretion of the superintendent 
of schools. As is pointed out in the following diapter, 
merit-rating for purposes of salary determination has not 
proved particularly successful in most of the communities 
where it has been used, — and it is indeed questionable 
whether such nice distinctions as are necessary if salaries 
are to be graduated to correspond to teaching efficiency 
can be satisfactorily made for some time to come. 

Special Provisions 

Certain special features which are supplementary to 
the standard position or preparation type of salary sched- 
ule should also be considered by the student of schedrde- 
making. Chief among these are bonuses for further 
study, the supermaximum salary, and the indeterminate 
or indefinite maximum. 

Bonuses for Securing Additional Training 

In recent years, following the rather common practice 
prevailing in industrial concerns of granting supplemental 
bonuses* to workers as an incentive to increased efficiency, 

* For a discussion of the bonus provisions made by industrial concerns, 
see Supplemental Bonuses for Wage-Earners, Supervisors, and Execu- 
tives, New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc„ 1927, 
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many school systems have developed a plan of special 
rewards for those teachers who spend their summers or 
their Saturdays in professional study at a college or a 
university. It is quite common for school systems to 
grant a stipulated sum (frequently $50 or $100) over 
and above the regular salary to each and every teacher 
who attends summer school. Sometimes this bonus is 
dependent upon the approving of the teacher’s program 
of study by a supervisor or principal; more often it is 
granted automatically whenever the teacher obtains a 
specified number of college credits. The soundness of 
the bonus system has been seriously questioned by many 
careful observers, and their objections have provoked 
considerable discussion of the principles which should 
underlie salary schedules. 

One of the chief reasons for the prevalence of the 
bonus-for-summer-school-attendance is the effort of su- 
perintendents to use this system as a lever in wresting 
additional salary for teachers from a niggardly board of 
education. Given an adequate salary schedule, resort 
to a device of this sort is no longer necessary, and the 
question resolves itself into this: Does summer school 
attendance improve the work of a teacher sufficiently to 
merit special compensation beyond her regular annual 
increment? 

In order to answer this question, it is necessary first 
to cor^der the part which training plays in the establish- 
ment of a modern salary schedule. As a rule, the amount 
of preparation which a teacher has had determines the 
place of initial entry into the schedule. Annual incre- 
ments are given for the increased skill which each year 
of experience (up to some limit) produces. The larger 
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increments and the higher maximum which usually ac- 
company higher levels of training imply that greater 
training enables an individual to profit more from a given 
amoimt of experience. 

Additional training — ^whether obtained at summer 
school or through extension or Saturday courses — is re- 
lated in one of three ways to these established bases for 
determining salary. It may affect one or more of the 
following: 

1. Initial placement on the scale. 

2. Rate of improvement. 

3. Extent of improvement. 

If the additional training is for the purpose of making 
up a deficiency which the board has overlooked or tempo- 
rarily allowed, there is no justification for extra compen- 
sation. The teacher was placed higher on the scale in 
the beginning than her training warranted, and subse- 
quent study is merely supplying a lack. 

If the extra training is to maintain the level of efficiency 
normally expected of teachers, additional salary is not 
justified. Every professional worker has the responsi- 
bility of keeping abreast of new developments in his field. 
Perhaps the teacher can best do this by attending summer 
school, perhaps such progress involves professional read- 
ing or research. But to propose that the school board 
pay a bonus to the teacher for doing what is commonly 
expected of an alert, professional worker is to deny the 
adequacy of the salary schedule prop'er. If it is desirable 
or necessary for teachers to attend sununer school once 
every five years in order to keep up-to-date professionally, 
then this factor should have been a consideration in estab- 
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Kshing the main structure of the salary schedule, and 
should not be superimposed as a bonus. 

As mentioned before, a large proportion of teachers 
take courses only remotely connected with the work they 
are doing in their own communities. Unless a carefully 
planned system of supervision has been worked out, a 
board of education has no assurance that the money 
emended as a bonus for summer school study will result 
in the improvement of teaching. Teachers should not be 
denied the opportunity to change their field of work, but 
to ask the board of education to reward them for so doing 
is scarcely defensible. Special exception should be made 
of those cases where the board of education requests or 
urges a teacher to study some particular field in prepara- 
tion for a special type of work. If, for example, the 
superintendent asks a teacher to take a course in cur- 
riculum revision in order that she may later supervise 
the reconstruction of the locsd courses of study, the school 
board shouJd properly pay all her summer school 
expenses. 

Finally, training which is appropriate in quality and 
sufficient in quantity to effect a real advance in either 
rate of improvement or extent of improvement justifies 
and require extra remuneration. To be recognized finan- 
cially, such training should consist of a program of study 
of scarcely less than four summer ^ssions, or the equiva- 
lent of a full year at a college or a university. If the 
work taken has been approved by the local supervisors 
and the superintendent, the school board has reason to 
believe that tite teacher has attained a hi^r level of 
efficiency and merits a substantial increase in salary. In 
the prefKiration type schedule this should take the form 
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of a transfer to a higher training level rather than of 
a bonus. 

The Supermaodmum 

Another device for rewarding professional interest, 
which also gives financial recognition to distinguished 
service, is the supermaximum salary.^ The supermaxi- 
mum, as its name implies, provides one or more additional 
salary steps beyond the normal maximum established for 
the majority of the teaching staff, for the elect few who 
are fortunate enough to qualify for it. The number of 
teachers who can secure this extra compensation is neces- 
sarily limited, either informally in practice or formally 
in the schedule itself, since otherwise the supermaximum 
would soon become the regular maximum for the entire 
personnel. Eligibility is usually restricted to those with 
the greatest amount of training who have already reached 
the normal maximum for their respective positions and 
who have displayed superior teaching ability. The super- 
maximum thus affords financial recognition for a combi- 
nation of professional preparation, length of service, and 
excellence of performance. 

The problem of the supermaximum is primarily one of 
administration, of selecting the individuals who are to 
reap its benefits. Most educators agree that in principle 

^According to a study made by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 449 cities in the United States, or 20.3 per cent 
of all those included in the study, reported a supennaximum salary. In 
20 per cent of the cities having this provision the basis for qualification 
was the acquisition of additional professional preparation. Length of 
service and merit-rating were also reported as being extensively used in 
selecting the teachers who were to receive the higher rewards. (National 
Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol VI, No. 4: September, 1928. 
Practices Agecting Teacher Personnel) 
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the supermaximum is sound, both logically as a reward 
for conspicuous merit and psychologically ^ a stimulus 
to greater professional activity, but they differ in their 
opinions about its practical desirability. Proponents of 
the scheme maintain that although the merit factor in- 
volves teacher-rating, it does not entail all the host of 
difficulties attendant upon annual rating for salary pur- 
poses, since the number of teachers concerned is quite 
small and their work can be evaluated over a period of 
years. Opponents of the plan question whether the pro- 
fessional stimulus of the supermaximum is not more than 
offset by the likelihood of maladministration and by the 
dangers of errors in selection and of selecting too few; 
thus the supermaximum would become either too easy of 
attainment or discouragingly inaccessible. They also 
consider that the supermaximum is too likely to be 
adopted ^ a compromise measure by parsimonious com- 
munities who are reluctant to establish the regular maxi- 
mum as high as would be desirable. The author believes 
that in most communities the advantages of a supermaxi- 
miun tend to outweigh its disadvantages. 

TIk Indeterminate MarAmum 
Schedule-makers are so accustomed to thinking in 
terms of a minimum, a maximum, and stipulated annual 
increments that the proposal to have no ixed maximum 
whatever comes with something of a shock. Yet there 
are countless business and commercial organizations 
which place no formal dheck on the upward progress of 
their employes’ salaries, where in fact as well as in 
theory “the sky’s the limit.” Of course, the only reason 
for establishing a formal maximum for teachers at all is 
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to set an outside limit to the community’s expenditure for 
teachers’ salaries. If educational funds were unlimited, 
there would be no occasion for this precaution; but with 
an inelastic school income fixed by a popularly determined 
tax-rate and a given amount of local wealth, most boards 
of education consider it advisable to place an upper limit 
upon school expenditures of every sort. The “indetermi- 
nate maximum” is therefore not likely to appeal to any 
but the wealthiest communities, at present, because of 
the feeling that the cost of its support may prove so great 
that recourse to the people for deficits would sooner or 
later be necessary. 

The most characteristic and distinctive feature of the 
indeterminate maximum is its continuousness. As long 
as they remain in the system, teachers can always look 
forward to salary increases, either annually as in Bronx- 
ville. New York, or at longer and longer intervals as in 
Providence, Rhode Island.® The indeterminate maximum 
is still in its infancy, and the pioneer experiments with it 
in these two cities will bear watching. 

® For indeterminate maximum provisions in these cities, see Appendix, 
pp, 259 and 263. 



CHAPTER V 


RATING TEACHERS FOR SALARY PURPOSES 

T heee is considerable dissatisfaction among many 
school administrators and school board members 
with the typical automatic salary schedule which dis- 
regards differences in the ability and the performance of 
teachers and advances them all at the same rate, allow- 
ing only for variations in training and experience. Critics 
point out that this t3^ of schedule tends to reduce all 
teachers to a dead level of mediocrity because it offers 
no incentive for improving the technique of teaching. 
They further assert that it is unsound to reward teachers 
for superior training when there is little, if any, evidence 
to show that amount of training and teaching efficiency 
are hi^Iy correlated, and they insist that direct measures 
of efficiency should be substituted for the indirect ones 
which now prevail. Most recent salary studies have ad- 
mitted the theoretical desirability of paying teachers ac- 
cording to the value of their contribution, but few have 
considered such a plan administratively practical. 

There are in the United States, however, a few cities 
which claim to pay teachers solely on the basis of merit. 
According to a report^ of the Researcffi Division of the 

* Frmikes dgectins Teacher Persmnel, Research Bulletin of Natiom! 
Education Association, VoL VI, No, 4 (September, 1928), pp. 238-259* 
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National Education Association, this type of schedule 
was in use in 67 cities in 1927-28. In cooperation with 
the author, Young® has made a comprehensive study of 
the administration of this type of schedule in these cities. 
While one cannot look to current practice for the ultimate 
answer to the question of how teachers should be re- 
warded, Young’s findings are illuminating and should 
prove particularly helpful to superintendents and boards 
of education. 

One of the most obvious questions about schedules 
based on merit-rating concerns the nature of the rating 
scales used. While practice varies somewhat, the most 
common device used for rating is a score card comprising 
from two to twelve general traits or characteristics for 
which grades or percentages are to be given. The typical 
scale contains only five general items, which may or may 
not be subdivided. The five traits or skills most fre- 
quently found on the various score cards examined by 
Young follow in the order of their frequency: technique 
of teaching, cooperation, personality, scholarship and pro- 
fessional training, and classroom management. 

In only a few scales are the traits or qualities carefully 
defined. Of all the plans submitted from communities 
using a merit-rating schedule, there were only two forms 
in which each main trait or skill was fully itemized and 
in which standards were given for each quality level. 
The remainder of the score cards were far less compre- 
hensive and the items on which ratings were to be as- 
signed were less well defined. Illustrations of some of the 

^For a detailed and comprehensive study of merit-rating for salary 
purposes see Young, Lloyd P., The Administration of Merit Rating in 
Teachers* Salary Schedules, Doctoris dissertation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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By Courtesy of Ithacts Public Schools, 
ITHACA TEACHER RATING CARD — OBVERSE 

rating plans used in these cities are given here. These 
examples are somewhat superior to the majority of rating 
forms used. 

While these forms help to focus the attention of the 
rater on the various traits and skills considered essential 
to successful teaching, they by no means insure reliable 
results. To be reliable, a rating scale must be highly 
objective, so that a second person using the same measur- 
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Tbi$ blank is to be used by Sapervucns. Piindpals and Heads of Departments in giving a genma! estunate pf 
the work of each regular supply and regularly appointed teacher at the close of each semester {School Regulations 
Ardde IV. See 1) and at sudi other times as may be designated by the Superintendent of Sdioola. 

This general estimate-record simply requires the Supervisor, Prmdpal. or the Head of the Department concerned 
to place a check (y) in the appropriate space foUowi^ the name of the teacher. 

A "Sttpenor* teacher is one who possesses the followmg characteristics (1) a strong and pleasmg personality. 
(2) a right atutude toward her work and her assodates, (3) a definite, accurate and comprehensive body of knowledge 
of her subject and methods of presently the same, (4) a student of current educational literature and probIemsv(5) 
controls easily, instructs dearly, (6) takes suggestions kmdly and makes use of them, (7) has unquestioned ability 
and industry, (8) secures results, (9) is a member of the State Teachers Association, and (10) haa been in the 
Maea Public School Ssstem for a period of three pears or more thereby possessing a knowledge of it and has 
shown a oo-operative spint m fi^er developing the same A "Supenor*’ teacher may be advanced toward the 
maximum at the rate of one and one-half (U) mcreraents per year 

An “Excellent" teacher is one who possesses all of the possibihties of becommg a “Superior" teacher as above 
defined. The difference, then, between an “Excellent” and a “Superior” teacher wiU not be m the absence of any of 
the characteristics set forth m the definition of a “SUpenor” tear^er but rather m the degree of their development 
Given the necessary opportunity, experience, and time for further study the “Excellent” teacher under supervision 
and direction will become a “Superior" teacher Jn order to be nwrked'* Excellent a teacher must have been in 
the Ithaca School System for a period of two pears An “Excellmit" teacbm may be advanced at the xste of one 
and one fourth (U) mcrementa per annum. 

An “Average" teacher is one who possesses the following (diaractensuca (I) a pleasing personality. (2) a right 
attitude toward her associates and her work, (3) seems to have definite and accurate knowledge of the subject taught. 

(4) is a student of current educational literature and problems. (5) takes suggestions m the proper spirit, (6) a good 
worker, honest, dependable, (7) laable to teach all of the work prescnbed for her grade. (8) may be a young teacher 
with little experience, (9) secures passable results, (10) one who may develop into an “Exigent” teadher after 
having taught for a longer period. A teacher who cannot rise abooe '‘Aoeragd’ will not be promoted to the 
"permanent staff An “average” teacher may be advanced one mcrement per annum or a fraction thereof as the 
case may be. 

A teacher rated as “Below Average” mddcatesthat a serious question is raised ctmceming one or more of the 
foregoing characteristics of the teacher; or la convinced that the teacher concerned is so weak m one or more of 
these respects as to warrant being rated an “inferior" teacher 

A teacho* marked "Below Average” the second pear means that such are not recommended for re-appomttnenL 

This from is to be used in all cases where the teacha: la marked “Below Average.” 

Note — /r is suggested that each teacher secure one of these sheets and rate herself 

SmaaattiitA liy m cgnuninx tooilwltn tlie SapolBUBdant. SoiMnrlMrt uS PrlBcipalt and appravad by TcmIwi Comaltlaa OaMabar It, UO 

ITHACA TEACHES EATING CAST) — ^REVEESE 

ing instrument and following the same procedure obtains 
approximately the same results. Supervisors must be 
consistent in the procedure which they follow and under 
no circumstances must personal prejudice be allowed to 
enter into the rating. The author realizes that measuring 
instruments need not be perfectly reliable to justify their 
use. If they even approximate the truth, they may still 
be employed advantageously. On the other hand, if the 
experience of psychologists with rating scales in the army 
and other subsequent experiments which have been made 
in this field are indicative of the unreliability of rating 
scales in general, then the score cards discussed in this 
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Explanation and Direction 


I. TBe ratine of teaeliera b a larne mm'bw of gnalities of merit It not praettetd In m laiM 
•ystem at the details of ratine would be too complicated. Moreorer tbe qualities wbidi tntko 
most for success are large in theft nature and are nasped more fulle in' tbe large than in detail* 
Consequeatlr the quahtiea enumerated are grouped. Each group ahould be oonaidered at a watt 
rather than in detail when the qualities are beme measured on the scale. 

II General Classification of Qualities and Definitive Terms. 

GROUP 1. Vitalii^r-iEiealth, phrsieal development, strength, endnranee. reserve fioree. ctew 

Group & General PeraonaUtjMineladittg moral character Ontenltr. sinceritr. genaineocM. 
aonndness of moral prindplea, correctness of life, sense of reaponsibiutr, etc.) ms^atico. op* 
timtsm, reserve (poise, dignity, balance), judicial sense (rational behavior, freedom from me* 
pulsivencM and irascibility), address, tact, discretion, judgment, voice, appearance 
dress, personal neatness). 

GROUP 3 Dynamic P«rsaBaiRtgr~In!tiative. resourcefulness, leadership, cxeenHve eapaeltr, 
overcoming counteracting factors (as unfavorable environment, depressing professional hjideitte 
or affecting conditions, inferiority of puidls, etc) 

GROUP 4. Growffi and Pr e jgra si l vaaeaa-JProfeasienal interest and growtii, «p«to*dateaesi^ 
industry. 

GROUP S Team Wouft-Go-operation vrith mlsociates and supervisory staff, loyalty, «om> 
ntteity interest. 

^ GROUP 6. Attitude Toward Children— Interest, sympathy, fairness, justice, nppredatlbs «f 
values in child life, (physical, InteUeetual, sodal, moral). 

GROUP'?. Preparatlonr— Including refinement. InteUeetual eapadty. asademie edtteation, pio* 
fessional training, grasp of subject matter of subjects to be taught and of that of tbe daily elasa 
room work, command and use of Engluh (consider English here in the broad aense inehtdlag 
vocabulary, spelling, grammar, oral and written English, ease of eiqiression, etc.) 

GROUP & Skill In Cetitrol and Management— To free boys and gtrla from eaprictons, wUm* 
sieal and unreasonable emotional control and to guide them in the practice of conscious reaionsblo, 
democratic aelf*eontrol is an art which every teacher should stnve to master. Mansgcmcnt 
indudes esrc of light, heat, ventilation, care of room, routine, etc. 

GROUP 9 Skill in Taarhfng Techdqne— Thia groun should include such pobts as definite* 
nest and dearness of aim, skill In habit formation, skiU in stimulating thought, skill in teadiihg 
bow to study skill in questioning, choice and or^ization of subject inatter induding relative 
emphasis, skill and care in assignment. skiU in motivating work, attention to mdividnal 
needs, etc. 

GROUP 10 Stdtl in Teadiii^r aa Shown by Resulte-Guch points as attention and response 
of dais growth of pupils in subject matter, eompletenesa and correctness of cxpresaiotL derctop* 
ment of sense of relative values, using of knowledge, development of democratic sdf'ControI, 
development of spirit of inquiry and endeavor, development of initiative, development of habits, 
tastes and aporeeistions, development of desirable personal qualitses and character, develop* 
ment of special skills. 

KOTE— Tedinique and Results, the latter esoedally, are groups which rank In importance 
above all others. Objective measurement of school room products abould play a pan in deter* 
mining degree of ment in these two jpreups 


HI. To make the human rating scale proceed as follows* Write down the names of 2d 
or more tesebers whom yon know weQ. Take care to include the uames of all sorts of tesebers, 
good, had and indifferent. Consider these teachers with respect to vitality alone. Select that 
tepeher who In respect to vitahty is clearly the very best in the group. Write her name on 
your own rating card (the one you are to use as a stanhird of comparison) in the first space 
in column h, so that this name stands tor tbe very best example of vitality. Next select from 
all the names Ton have written the teacher who is the very poorest In respect to vitality. Write 
her name on the fifth line of column 1. so that her name stands as the sample of the most in* 
ferior vitality that you have encountered among teachers. Next select from the names Ton 
have written the teacher who stands approximately midway between the other two. Write her 
name in the third line under ritality, so thst she stands as an example of average vitality. 
Then in the same way select one who stands midway between the first and third in the oolumn, 
Mtti another between the tiurd and fifth m the eolnmn. and anite their names to stand as repre* 
sentative of the superior and inferior vitality respeetivciy. This completes the making of the 
human scale for the first quality group, vitality. Next, making use of the same group of 20 
or more teachers, disregard entirely the matter of -ritality and consider only the second quality 
group "general personality " Proceed as befort to select five names representing tbe five 
different grades of general personaltty. In the same manner, write in names for remnnmg 
qnality groups. Rear m mind that each quality group is considered mdependently of the 
others and it is entirely possible, and in fact probable, that a teacher chosen to be the stand* 
ard Of a very snperior degree m one quality gronp might possibly be chosen to represent a 
very Inferior degree of tome other quality group. 

XV. (Having worked out tbe "human scales'* for each of the groups of qualities, oadh 
temlher to be rated should be compared with the scales of the several groups and the reaolt 
placed in the proper position on her rating card. 

V. General Rating. After a careful study of the graph the one making it oat shoaM 
record his best judgment by use of one of tiie scale words aa tbe GENERAIL RATING of' 
the teacher in onestioo. 

MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


L a n s in g, Michigan^ 


MICHIGAN TEACHER RATING CARD — ^REVERSE 
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chapter are far too crude for the important function 
which they are intended to serve. 

One can only conjecture as to how valid these rating 
forms are. Validity is extremely difficult to establish in 
even our most refined instruments of measurement, and 
in view of the wide differences of opinion among educa- 
tors concerning what constitutes teaching efficiency, it is 
highly improbable that the unstandardized scales now 
used for rating teachers really measure what they pur- 
port to measure. 

The reliability of teacher-rating also depends both upon 
the number of raters and upon the frequency with which 
rating are given. In the typical school system, four 
persons — ^the superintendent of schools, the building prin- 
cipal* and two special supervisors (art, music, or physi- 
cal training) — ^are responsible for rating elementary 
teachers. In the junior and the senior high schools the 
number of raters is limited to two, the superintendent and 
the building principal. 

As is indicated in Table i, teachers are rated on the 
average twice a year. In most instances the ratings are 
made at the close of the semester. It will be noted also 
that in nearly half the school systems studied, teachers 
were rated only once a year. This does not necessarily 
mean that the work of teachers was observed once only 
during the year, but it does indicate that in all prob- 
ability supervisors and others responsible for rating did 

ia most commumties there are several building principals and 
mm standards of efficiency vary with each principal^ ratings are apt to 
be unfair to many teachers, A teacher rated low in one school would 
peihaps have scor^ high under a diierent principal. An analyss of the 
ratings in East Chicago showed great incon^tency between the ratings 
of supervisors and those of buUdmg principals. 
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TABLE 1 

Frequency oe Rating Teachers in 52 School Systems 

Taken from Young^s Study 


School Systehs 

Number Per Cent 


24 46 

22 42 

X 2 

3 6 

I 2 

I 2 

$2 too 

Note: The data were incomplete for some aties, hence the variation between the number 
included in this table and in others. 

not specifically consider many items in the score card 
except on the one occasion when they prepared their rat- 
ing. When the detailed characteristics and traits of a 
teacher, together with the practices which prevail in her 
classroom, are brought under the supervisory microscope 
only once a year, as is the case in twenty-four of the 
fifty-two communities referred to in Table i, there is 
every likelihood of there being a serious sampling error. 
Rating is time-consuming and cannot be efficiently per- 
formed during one or two classroom observations. There 
is no single issue in merit-rating which has caused more 
concern to teachers than the degree of thoroughness with 
which their work is evaluated. And well may they be 
concerned, for the indications from the practices reported 
in most of these school systems show that teacher-rating 
is decidedly superficial. 
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Most school systems have abandoned the practice of 
giving teachers a numerical or percentage rating and 
have substituted for it broader classifications, frequently 
designated by a letter, for example. A, B, C, D, and E, or 
by a descriptive title, such as excellent, superior, good, 
fair, and poor. Whereas it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to determine whether a teacher should be given a 
percentage grade of 94 or 95, it is far simpler to decide in 
what broad group or class she belongs. This, of course, 
does not remove the difficulty of classifying those border- 
line teachers who do not clearly belong in either of two 
groups. Chance undoubtedly operates in the disposition 
of these cases. As will be seen in Table 2, Young found 
that most school systems classify teachers into four or 
five groups. 

TABLE 2 

Number of Quauty Levels into Which Teachers Were Classified 
m 48 School Systems 
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that is, the proportion of teachers who are rated excellent, 
superior, good, fair, and poor. Since the amount of the 
salary increment is dependent upon the grade which a 
teacher is given, this problem is of paramount importance 
both to teachers and to the administration. The assign- 
ment of teachers to a grade either above or below the 
one to which they actually belong defeats one of the 
major functions of merit-rating, which is to deal justly 
with all teachers. The opponents of merit-rating have 
accused superintendents of “over-rating” their teachers 
(placing too large a proportion of them in the excellent 
and superior groups) in order to maintain a high esprU 
de corps and to avoid antagonizing them; when the ma- 
jority of the teachers are happy with their grades, the 
superintendent and supervisors have little to fear, but 
when the higher ratings and the correspondingly higher 
salary increments are reserved for a limited minority, the 
supervisory staff is likely to be decidedly unpopular. 

In eighteen school systems, each using five merit 
groups. Young found that of 3,308 teachers rated in 
1929-30, 


9S3 or 29% ware rated A or excellent. 

1,199 or 36% were rated B or superior. 

860 or 26% -were rated C or good. 

231 or 7% were rated D or fjur. 

65 or 2% were rated E or poor. 

This tendency to place a large proportion of teachers in 
the superior and excellent groups is equally noticeable in 
those school systems which classify teachers into four 
groups. The following table shows the distribution of 
teachers in ten communities using four merit grades. 
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TABLE 3 

Distribution op Teachers According to Merit in Ten Cities Using 
Four Merit Classieications, 1929-30 


Taken from Youns*s Study 


Grade 

Teachers 

Number 

Per Cent 

A 

492 

27 

B 

918 

50 

C 

341 

19 

D 

80 

4 




Total 

1,831 

100 


In three other school systems using only three grades, 
A, B, and C, there was little uniformity in the proportion 
of teachers assigned to each class. To illustrate, one 
community with 150 teachers rated 130 of them A, 20 B, 
and none C, — ^whereas another school system with 140 
teachers assigned 13 A’s, 114 B’s, and 13 C’s. 

The bulk of evidence clearly indicates that superin- 
tendents and supervisors consider the majority of their 
teachers to be decidedly above average. This may be an 
accurate picture in a few exceptional school s3fstems, but 
one would scarcely expect to find this the case in the 
majority of communities. Where the number of teachers 
rated is as large as it is in most of the cities included in 
this study, the distribution should approach the normal 
curve. 

Since one of the primary purposes of merit-rating is 
to enable the school administration to apportion the re- 
wards among the teaching staff according to the quality 
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of service rendered, it is important to inquire as to the 
differentiation in the salaries of teachers of the various 
classes or grades. Seventy-five per cent of t|ie merit 
schedules provide a different increment for each quality 
level, and while practice varies somewhat in the remam- 
ing communities, there is a tendency to grant special re- 
wards to superior teachers and to allow all other classes 
of teachers the same increment. While the size of the 
annual increment provided for the various merit groups 
recognized in the salary schedules varies somewhat among 
communities, there is a definite tendency toward allow- 
ing the A or excellent teacher twice as large an increment 
as the C or average teacher. In the typical school system 
having five merit levels, the amoimts of the respective 
increments reported were as follows: “A” teachers — $100, 
“B” teachers— $75, “C» teachers— $50, “D” and “E” 
teachers — ^no increment. Similar differences were noted 
in the size of the increments in those schedules using 
three and four groupings. 

The most striking feature found generally in all the 
merit-rating schedules is the smallness of the increments 
allowed all grades and classes of teachers. One would 
expect that the size of the annual increment in the merit- 
rating communities would be approximately the same for 
the teachers who are rated “C” or “average” as for all 
teachers in comparable communities using the automatic 
schedule. It would follow that teachers who are rated 
“superior” or “excellent” would receive larger increments 
than are provided for teachers in general imder automatic 
schedules, and that teachers who are rated below “aver- 
age” would receive a correspondingly smaller increment. 
Young’s findings, however, indicate that such is not the 
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case; he states that “Only five school systems, or 13,5 
per cent of the merit-rating cities reporting, paid their 
‘average’ teacher a larger increment than comparable 
cities using automatic schedules. Eight, or 21 per cent, 
paid an equal amount, while 24, or 65 per cent, paid 
less.” Hence a superior teacher in school systems where 
salary is dependent upon merit is little, if any, better off 
than an ordinary teacher in comparable cities where the 
automatic t3q)e of schedule is used. This undoubtedly 
explains in part at least the marked tendency for super- 
intendents and supervisors to rate a large proportion of 
the teachers “superior” in order that they may receive 
increments equal to those paid in comparable communities 
where automatic increases are granted. 

There are other important considerations in evaluating 
the practices prevailing in those school systems that at- 
tempt to pay teachers according to merit which are not 
discussed here. The ability of those entrusted with the 
responsibility of rating teachers, the real attitude of 
teachers toward rating systems, and the effect which the 
use of rating has on the efficienqr and professional interest 
of teachers are problems on which little or no data are 
available, if indeed obtainable. With the refinement of 
our measuring instruments and the development of a 
clearer concept of what constitutes good teaching, the 
time may yet come when we can measure teaching 
efficiency with an accuracy which approaches our present 
measurements of intelligence. In the meantime the au- 
thor believes there is little if anything to be gained by 
emplo3dng the crude rating devices which are now 
available. 



CHAPTER VI 


STEPS IN FORMULATING A SALARY SCHEDULE 

I N SPITE of the fact that salary sdieduling has advanced 
to a point where it is frequently referred to as a 
scientific process, it is still far from the formula stage. 
To those who insist upon demonstrated facts and objec- 
tive evidence as bases for all their actions, the process of 
determining minimum and maximum salaries and the size 
and number of annual increments will seem at best little 
more than an intelligent speculation. However imfortu- 
nate this may be, school administrators are faced with 
the practical necessity of formulating some plan for the 
compensation of teachers and must contend with many 
problems for which scientific evidence is not now avail- 
able. Good judgment and common sense are needed at 
every step of the process. There are, however, a number 
of guiding principles and techniques which can be em- 
ployed advantageously in making a salary schedule. It 
is the purpose of this chapter to point out these principles 
and to oudine the steps involved in setting up a plan for 
paying teachers. 

Step I — Determine policies basic to the schedule 
The salary schedide cannot well be divorced from the 
program of teacher selection and the plan for the improve- 
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ment of teachers in service. Before the schedule-naaker 
can undertake his task of establishing salaries, the super- 
intendent and the school board must thresh out a number 
of philosophical questions and come to some decision 
regarding the qualifications of the teaching personnel with 
whom they hope to staff the system and the general 
principles upon which payment is to be based. Training, 
scholarship, previous experience, sex, and cost of living 
are all important factors in determining the amount of 
the salary which candidates for teaching positions axe 
willing to accept. A salary which is satisfactory to a two- 
year normal school graduate will not be equally attrac- 
tive to a college graduate. If the community wants sec- 
ondary teachers with five years of training beyond high 
school, salaries must be high enough to secure individuals 
so prepared. School systems which recruit their teachers 
only from the upper twenty-five per cent of normal school 
and college students must pay more generously than 
systems which are not so particular about the scholarship 
of their staff. Candidates fresh from school cannot com- 
mand salaries as high as axe necessary to attract a more 
experienced group of teachers. Hence, minimum stand- 
ards of training, scholarship, and experience should be 
agreed on for the various positions in the system.^ 

Likewise, a policy with respect to the employment of 
men teachers must be evolved before the schedule can 
be formulated. Since men teachers are undoubtedly 
scarcer than women teachers with equivalent qualifica- 
tions, the school board must choose between a S3«tem 
of unequal pay which will secure a high calibre of both 

^For tte qualifications for the various teaching positions establkhed as 
a bads for s^r^ revidon in Springfield, Mass., see Appendix, p. 34. 
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men and women or a scheme of equal pay which will 
probably attract capable women but only mediocre men. 
The pros eind cons of equal pay have already been dis- 
cussed in Chapter III, so they will not be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say that this is an issue which must be 
squarely faced by the board of education. 

Another problem which confronts many school systems 
is the employment of local teachers. Since practically 
all local teachers live at home and are able to pool their 
expenditures for food, laundry, recreation, and many 
other items, with those of their families, they are usually 
both willing and able to accept a much smaller salary 
than teachers from out of town. If local teachers are to 
be given preference over outsiders, salaries can be rela- 
tively low, — ^but if a cosmopolitan group of teachers is 
desired, salaries will have to be high enough to cover 
their increased cost of living. Married women teachers, 
similarly, usually do not have to bear the full cost of their 
own support and can offer their services for less than 
the single teacher living away from home. Some deci- 
sion must therefore be reached concerning the typical 
group whom the schedule is designed to attract, in order 
that salaries may be made commensurate with their cost 
of living. 

Finally, the superintendent and the board of education 
must decide upon the type of schedule which will best 
serve the needs of the school system. This decision is 
probably the most difficult and in many respects the most 
important one which they are called on to make, since 
the type of schedule has a marked effect upon the pro- 
fessional improvement of teachers in service. It will be 
necessary for the school board to weigh the advantages 
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and the disadvantages of the position, the preparation, 
and the merit schedules and to select the one which seems 
most desirable. 

Step II — Classify the school personnel 

As in other modem business organizations, there is 
considerable division of labor in the public school enter- 
prise. Various classes of workers perform tasks which 
differ widely in character, in training and skill required, 
and in responsibility entailed — calling for graded scales 
of payment. Before an appropriate schedule can be con- 
structed, it is necessary to classify the school employees 
into several groups according to type of work, amount 
of training, and degree of responsibility assumed. 

The corps of workers required for maintenance and 
operation and the clerical and secretarial staff are not 
usually included in the schedule proper, partly because 
their work in the school is identical with that done in 
other institutions and the “going rate” of pay tends to 
prevail, and partly because their work is incidental with 
and auxiliary to the main function of the school and 
hence is not of primary concern. But even when the 
group considered is limited to those directly concerned 
with the educational program, there is need for subdivi- 
sion and classification along the lines suggested above. 

The grouping for salary purposes will depend largely 
upon the philosc^hy of the superintendent and the board 
of education and upon the type of schedule to be used. 
If the school authorities accept the theory that elementary 
teaching is as important and as difficult as hi^ school 
t^iching and requires the same amount of training, it 
will not be necessary to have separate classifications for 
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kindergarten, elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school teachers. Likewise, elementary, junior hi^ 
school, and senior high school principals will be classed 
either separately or together, depending upon the atti- 
tude of the superintendent and the board toward the 
importance and difficulty of these positions. Some school 
authorities consider that department heads deserve 
greater remuneration than regular teachers, and that for 
this reason they should be given a special classification. 

While there are some who hold that the element of risk 
warrants special consideration in planning a salary sched- 
ule, the author believes that occupational hazards should 
be cared for through some form of social insurance and 
should not be considered as a factor in wage determina- 
tion. Risk will, of course, affect the supply of trained and 
competent candidates for a certain position, and thereby 
exerts an indirect influence on the amount of salary. But 
as long as school boards are confronted with a long line 
of hopeful applicants, all apparently well qualified for the 
job in question, salaries will continue to be low despite 
the hazard of dismissal. 

The scarcity of candidates for some positions fre- 
quently warrants a separate classification for certain posts 
which are difficult to fill, even though the amount of 
training and skill required and the degree of responsi- 
bility involved do not differentiate them from regular 
positions. In New York City, for example, teachers of 
atypical children are classified separately because they 
are scarcer than regular teachers and can therefore com- 
mand higher salaries. The task of teaching subnormal 
children is probably no more difficult, certainly no more 
important, than regular classroom instruction, and the 
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responsibility assumed no greater, so from the standpoint 
of abstract justice there is no occasion for a salary differ- 
ential. If there should come a time when the supply of 
special teachers is as great proportionately as the supply 
of regular teachers, the reason for this classification would 
no longer exist. 

The number of groups will, of course, vary from place 
to place; in general, the larger and mcwre complex the S3?s- 
tem, the more numerous the classifications. In the sched- 
ule proposed recently for New York City twenty groups 
were distinguished as bases for as many different pay 
scales. These classifications were as follows: 

1. Senior High School Teachers 

2. Elementary School Teachers 

3. Junior High School Teachers and Teachers of Grades 
7 to 9 

4. Teachers of Atypical Children 

$. Training School Teachers 

6. Senior High School First Assistants 

7. Elementary School Principals 

8. Senior High School Principals 

9. Junior High School Principals 

10. Assistants to Elementary Principals 

11. Assistants to Junior High School Principals 

12. Tocher Clerks 

13. Clerical or Laboratory Assistants 

14. Library Assistants 

IS- Positions in Specisd Schools 

16. Attendance Officers 

17. District Superintendents 

18. Examines 

19. Associate Superintendents 

20. Stq>erintendent of Schools 
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A small number of groups simplifies the task of con- 
structing and administering the salary schedule, and is 
therefore desirable for practical reasons. Wherever dif- 
ferences in training or responsibility distinguish one group 
of teachers from another, however, a separate classifica- 
tion is advisable. Under some circumstances a scarcity 
of candidates warrants further subdivision. 

Step III — ^Determine the minimum salary 
Absolute Minimum 

After the preliminary work of establishing policies and 
classif3nng the personnel has been done, the schedule- 
maker is ready to tackle the job of constructing the scale 
itself. The first task which confronts him is the determi- 
nation of a satisfactory minimum salary for the basic 
group of teachers. Where the position t5T)e of schedule 
is to be used, the basic group will be the elementary 
school teachers; where the preparation type has been 
selected, it will be those teachers with the lowest amoimt 
of training. To be adequate, ^e minimum salary must 
be high enough to enable the community to compete for 
the abler group of normal school graduates and also to 
enable the teacher to live on a scale corresponding to her 
social position in the community. Although salary is not 
the only desideratum that attracts teachers to a commu- 
nity, it is a very potent factor in the final decision of the 
ambitious candidate; hence, other things being equal, the 
community paying the highest beginning salary will be 
able to skim the cream of the normal school and the 
college graduates. 
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Minimum Salaries in Other Communities 

The minimum salaries paid in other communities of 
similar type and size, and especially in municipalities in 
the immediate vicinity, should be ascertained as an indica- 
tion of the amoxmt required for the community in ques- 
tion. After a careful study of this information, a tentative 
minimum for the basic group should be established, rela- 
tively high enough to enable the commimity to compete 
for teachers on equal terms with its neighbors and peers. 

Cost oj Living 

But the fact that a salary is high enough relatively is 
no guarantee that it is high enough absolutely. For a city 
to exploit teachers because it is not forced by competition 
from other communities to pay a comfortable wage is, 
from an educational standpoint, to court disaster. The 
true test of salary adequacy is the sum total of the com- 
modities and services which the salary will purchase. A 
second criterion, the local cost of living, should therefore 
be used in establishing the absolute minimum salary, and 
the tentative sum arrived at from the above comparison 
should be increased enough to insure the teacher an in- 
come sufficient to supply her needs. 

Localities differ widely in the prices prevailing for the 
necessities of life. Transportation facilities, nearne^ to 
markets, size of the community, and innumerable other 
factors affect the cost of living and determine in no small 
measure the real worth of the teacher’s salary. One can- 
not assume that because an income of $1,200 in one 
locality is sufficient to enable a teacher to live comfortably 
there and to lay aside a small competence against old 
age, the same salary win provide as generously else- 
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where. While the cost of living in adjacent communi- 
ties will not usually differ widely, it is not safe either to 
assume that there are no differences or to disregard the 
differences that do exist. 

As has been indicated in Chapter II, the public school 
teacher is entitled to at least the minimum comfort 
standard of living, and should never be expected to spend 
more than 50 per cent of her salary for board and room. 
Where more than this percentage is required for food and 
rent, the remainder is insufficient to provide adequately 
for the other items of her budget. In his study of the 
cost of living of teachers in New York State, Harry® 
allotted 25 per cent of the teacher’s total budget to food; 
20 per cent to rent; 20 per cent to clothing; 15 per cent 
to miscellaneous articles and services; and 20 per cent 
to savings, finther education, etc. This represents a 
theoretical apportionment for the single teacher living 
away from home who is receiving the minimum salary. 
A study made by the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion® showed that about 45 per cent of the total salary of 
the teacher in that state was expended for room, board, 
and laundry. To regard 50 per cent of the basic teacher’s 
budget as the largest proportion which should ever be 
required for board and room is conservative. 

The local cost of living is best secured through detailed 
questionnaires^ sent to the teachers themselves. For pur- 
poses of determining the absolute minimum salary, in- 

®Haxry, David P., Cost of Living of Teachers in the State of New 
York, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 320. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University^ 
192$. 

* Michigan State Teachers* Association, Bulletin No. 5, February, 1925. 

^For sample questionnaire, see Appendix, p. 223. 
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foraiation for single teachers living away from home only 
is required. The method of determining cost of living by 
an analysis of actual expenditures is open to the objection 
that outgo is limited by available income and therefore 
may not be a true indication of the actual cost of main- 
taining the optimum budget. This limitation, however, is 
largely offset by the fact that the group studied indude 
teachers who are well along the scale as well as those who 
are at the minimum. Wherever possible, an independent 
study should also be made to ascertain the cost of room 
and board of standard quality.® 

When a final figure which fairly represents the com- 
bined cost of board and room in that locality for the 
single teacher living away from home has been obtained, 
it should be multiplied by two. The result will approxi- 
mate the amount necessary to enable the teacher to 
maintain the minimum comfort standard of living and 
will constitute a satisfactory minimum salary for the 
teaching group on the lowest level. 

MoeMman’s Index 

A technique su^ested by Moehlman® for determining 
the minimum salary is based on the wages paid to un- 
skilled labor. Moehlman holds that laborers’ wages are 
so dose to the line of bare existence that they constitute 
a rather sensitive barometer which should be utilized in 
establishing teachers’ salaries. As a result of an analysis 
of considerable data, he proposes the following index by 
which the minimum and maximum salaries for teachers 

•For standards for teacher’s room, see Appendix, p. rag. 

•Moehlman, Arthur B., Public School Finance. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1937. 
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with varying amounts of training can easily be deter- 
mined. 


TABLE 4 

Moehlman’s Index op the Relationship Between Labor Wages and 
Teachers’ Salaries 


From Moehltnan, Arthur B., FuUie School Finance, 
Rand McNally 6 * Ctm^oiwy^ 1927, 



Median 

Mean 

Mode 

Suggested 

Relationship 

UnsMUed labor 

100 

H 

8 

100 

100 

Minimum for teachers 





2 years’ training 

4 years’ training 

151 

149 


ISO 

188 

192 


175 

Skilled labor 

179 


mUm 

180 

Maximum for teachers 





2 years’ training 

4 years* training 

220 

233 

200 

220 

300 

301 

— 

300 


By using this table of relationships, the schedule-maker 
need know only the wages paid unskilled labor in the 
community under consideration in order to establish 
teachers’ salaries. This technique is in no way a substi- 
tute for the two previous methods of determining the 
minimum, but it may be used to supplement them. The 
reader will appreciate by this time that no single formula 
can be safely relied upon in establishing minimum sal- 
aries, and the wise superintendent will make use of 
them all. 


Graded Minima 

While the theory that minimal salaries should vary 
with amount of training is almost universally accepted 
throughout the country in both principle and practice, the 
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actual salary differential which should correspond to each 
additional year of preparation has not been agreed upon. 
The reason for relating salary to training is threefold: 
First, there is a greater scarcity of highly trained teachers 
than of teachers with the minimum preparation, and the 
demand for the highly trained teachers appears to be 
growing. Hence, each additional year of training puts its 
possessor into a more favorable position competitively 
and compels more pay from those who would secure her 
services. Second, if the belief is true that further train- 
ing increases the efficiency of every teacher, well-prepared 
teachers contribute more to the educational program 
than the less well-trained, so that higher pay for the 
well-prepared teachers is merely just compensation for 
greater value received. Third, professional improvement 
represents a financial investment, as well as an outlay of 
time and energy, which is not likely to be made unless a 
fair return is assured. Although the second line of rea- 
soning is too intangible to help much in determining the 
size of the salary differential which each extra year of 
training merits, the first and the third reasons provide a 
firmer foundation for establishing gradations in dollars 
and cents. 

Mmimal ScAories in Other CommimUies 
The obvious basis for upgrading salaries for those with 
increasingly greater amounts of training is an analysis of 
present practice: finding out what neighboring communi- 
ties are paying and approximating this as nearly as pos- 
sible. Salary differentials so determined will be at least 
as attractive as those in competing communities. This 
method should therefore be used to fix the lower limit of 
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the minimum salary for each training level or for each 
higher position above the basic group. 

Return on the Investment for Training 

Communities that believe in the value of training and 
wish to encourage more than minimum preparation, how- 
ever, should apply a further criterion. The size of the 
differentials between the various training levels should be 
related to the investment made by the teacher for the 
additional training if they are to serve as real incentives. 
If it is less profitable for teachers to secure four years of 
preparation than three years, the number of four-year 
trained candidates will dwindle or their quality will de- 
teriorate. For example, a teacher who has had three 
years of professional preparation and is debating whether 
to spend $i,ooo for another year of training or to take a 
teaching position and invest the $i,ooo in a good security 
paying interest at 6 per cent, can calculate the advan- 
tages of each course of action, from the data of Table 5. 

Rewards for extra training should therefore take ac- 
count of the cost of securing additional preparation, and 
since the teacher is expending time and energy as well as 
money, they should offer a return which is somewhat 
larger than that assured by a good commercial invest- 
ment. An investment in the form of training ought to 
guarantee an efficient teacher 8 per cent on her money, 
together with the return of the original investment ex- 
tended over a period of about fifteen years.'^ The average 
cost to the teacher of a year of study will vary consider- 
ably, according to the institution attended and the stand- 

^ There is nothing magical about the number 15 . It has been arbi- 
trarily selected. 
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TABLE 5 

Earnings of Two Teachers with Different Amounts of Professional 

Training 


Veaxs Foixowing 

COliSPLETXON OF 
COOSSE 

Teacher X 

Graduate of Three-Year Normal 
School 

Teacher Y 
Graduate of Four- 
Year Teachers 
COXXEGE 


Investment 



Regular 

Salary 

Principal 

Compound 
Interest 
at 6 % 

Regular Salary 

I 

^X,5oo 

3 i,ooo 

3 60 

In college, 
spending 3 i, 000 

2 

1 ,650 

1,000 

64 

31,700 

3 

1,800 

I,ODO 

67 

1,900 

4 

i, 9 So 

1,000 

71 

2,100 

s 

2,100 

1,000 

76 

2,300 

6 

2,250 

1,000 

So 

2,500 

7 

2,400 1 

1,000 

8s 

2,700 

8 

2 , 55 ° 

1,000 

90 

2,900 

9 

2 , 700 

1,000 

96 

3,100 

lO 

2,700 

1,000 

lOI 

SfXoo 

Total for ten-year 
period 

^21 ,600 

$i ,cw $7po 

$I ,790 

523,390 

$22,300 

322,300 

II 

32,700 

i 

31,790 1 

3 x 07 

33,100 

la 

2,700 

1*790 i 

114 

3,100 

13 

2,700 

1,790 

121 

3,100 

H 

2,700 

1,790 

12S 

3,100 

*5 

2,700 

1,790 

137 

3,100 


$$ s , too 

51 i 790 _ 

3607 

337, Soo 

Total for fifteen- 
year period 

s_^ 

5* .397 

537.497 

337,800 
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ard of living maintained by the individual at the time. 
In most communities, however, a fairly reliable figure 
can be ascertained as a basis for estimating the return 
due the teacher. 

While the t}^ical salary schedule in operation in 
America does not encourage teachers to invest money in 
professional training beyond the required minimum, the 
argument may be advanced, and with some justice, that 
teachers in increasing numbers have been securing addi- 
tional training in spite of the fact that it can be demon- 
strated to be a poor investment financially. This is par- 
tially a result of the increased competition for positions 
due to an oversupply of teachers, and is partially at- 
tributable to the ignorance of teachers concerning what 
constitutes a pasdng investment. The greater social 
prestige of a college education as compared with normal 
school training, together with the fact that in many cases 
parents are still paying the bills, may also be responsible 
for a part of the increase in the amount of preparation of 
teachers. 

The entire amount of the additional compensation ad- 
vocated for teachers with superior training need not and 
should not take the form of a differential in the minimum 
salary; part of it will be embodied in larger annual incre- 
ments. Just how the sum total should be divided between 
the two carmot be said 'with certainty. On the one hand, 
additional training which is obtained after some actual 
teaching experience is thought to be more valuable than 
training secured all at once, before coming in contact 
with real classroom problems. This would suggest a 
scheme of transfers and graduated increments. On the 
other hand, young teachers are so uncertain of their own 
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future that they are primarily interested in more now so 
that rewards which are too far away may not prove 
particularly tempting. This would favor a marked differ- 
ential at the start. Probably the golden mean between 
these two extremes offers the happiest solution to the 
problem. An initial increase of not less than $200 for 
each year of additional training is therefore recom- 
mended. In the example shown in Table 5 this differen- 
tial, which is the usual amount in progressive communi- 
ties, plus a larger annual increment, is just sufficient to 
put the two teachers with differing amoimts of training 
on a par financially at the end of about fifteen years. 

The above discussion applies directly to the gradation 
of minimal salaries for the preparation tjrpe schedule. It 
also applies to the position tsrpe in so far as the various 
positions are distinguished oh the basis of amount of 
training required. Special adjustments may need to be 
made in constructing either kind of scale on account of 
scarcity of candidates or the relatively greater responsi- 
bility of certain posts. 

Step IV— -Establish the maximum salary 

The function of the maximum is twofold. First, it 
serves as a safeguard to the budget by setting an upper 
limit to mounting salaries. Second, it is the ultimate 
financial goal of the teaching staff and as such is a potent 
factor in attracting ambitious teachers and holding them 
in the school system. While it is conceivable that the 
maximum could be set at too high a figure, necessitating 
a di^roportionate amount of public money and paying 
t^audiers considerably in excess of their contribution to 
scciety, actually there is little danger that the salary bin 
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will assume such staggering proportions that it will over- 
burden the commtmity financially, and there is little like- 
lihood that the school personnel will be showered with 
undeserved riches. In fact, teachers have been so no- 
toriously underpaid since time immemorial that the great 
concern even today is to boost their compensation to a 
respectable figure. 

Probably the wisest order of procedure in commimities 
which have decided upon the single salary schedule is first 
to establish the maximum for the most highly trained 
group of teachers, and with that as a reference point, 
scale downward for those with lesser amounts of prepa- 
ration. Where the position type is in effect, the mairiTna 
for the various classifications are not so closely related 
and hence may be determined independently of each other 
in almost any order. 

Maumvm Salaries in Other Communities 

As before, the salaries paid in competing communities 
should constitute the lower limit for those in the com- 
munity imder consideration, and the tentative figure thus 
established should be adjusted upward, as much as neces- 
sary to meet other criteria. While theoretically, poor 
communities cannot be expected to pay teachers as gen- 
erously as their wealthy neighbors, actually, comparable 
salaries are much more a problem of interest and desire 
than ability. Nowhere in the United States are public 
school teachers being rewarded so lavishly that would-be 
competitors are hopelessly outdistanced. With the 
possible exception of rural areas, almost any locality is 
financially able to employ and retain first-rate teachers. 

Table 6 illustrates the use of the comparative method 
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TABLE 6 

Maxim0m SAirAjiiEs OF Teachers According to School Divisions 
1028-1929 

Springfield and 40 Cities in the United States with a Population 
of too, 000 to 500,000 

fftm Annmi Rep&ri oj tht Springfield Public Schech, SprintfiMf Mass., ip$o, Table x, p 2$ 


Cmf 


I Akron, Ohio 

3 Albany, N.Y 

3 Atlanta, Ga 

4 Birmingham, Ak. 

5 Bndge^t, Conn 

6 Cambridge, Mass. ... 

7 Camden, N. J 

8 Columbus, Ohio 

9 Dallas, Texas ... ... ..... ... 

xo Dayton, Ohio 

X I Denver, Col 

13 Bes Moines, Iowa . . .. 

13 Fail River, Mass 

X4 Fort Worth, Texas 

15 Grand Rapids, Mich. 

x6 Hartford, Conn. 

xy Houston, Texas 

X8 Kan,sas City, Kan. 

XQ Lowell, Mass .... 

30 Nashville, Tenn 

31 New Bedford, Mass 

32 New Haven, Conn, 

33 Norfolk, Va .. . . . 

34 Oakland, Cal. 

35 Omaha, Neb ... 

36 Fatemon, N. J, ... . 

37 Frovidence, R. I 

38 Reading, Fa. 

39 Rkhmond, Va ..... 

30 St Faul, Minn 
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33 San Antonio, Tex 

33 Scrantoii* Fa 

34 %}ckaile, Wash 
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* 
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♦ 
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♦ 

3 ,X 54 
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3,635 
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a 

2,700 


3 ,aoot 

a.Soof 
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3 ,ooot 
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* 

3,000 
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3,000 
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3,500 

8,500 

3,400 

a 

3 , 90 ot 

3 , 9 oot 

3,400 

3,500 

3,600 

8,600 

1,788 

1,968 

3,508 
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X, 9 SO 

3,000 
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1,380 

* 
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1,980 

X,9oo 
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3,700 
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* 
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4 
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3 , 000 t 
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4 
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3,67s 
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* No Junior high schools are maintained in these rx dties. t Supertnaximum. 
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of determining maximum salaries in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wages in Other Occupations 

Communities that desire an able group of teachere 
must compete not only with neighboring school systems 
but also with other occupations. The individuals who 
become teachers might have entered, and for that matfer 
they may yet enter, a different line of work. Intelligence, 
character, and personality are qualities which are de- 
sired in many fields besides teaching, and because these 
attributes are relatively scarce, their possessors have a 
variety of lucrative opportunities open to them. Hence, 
the maximum salary should be high enough to compare 
favorably with the wages paid in comparable occupations. 

Salaries of municipal, state, and government employees 
are usually procurable. Information about the compen- 
sation of private school teachers, trained nurses, certified 
public accoimtants, Y.M.C.A. workers, artisans, store 
managers, and business employees of various kinds shoidd 
also be obtained, if possible, as a basis for determining 
an attractive salary standard for teachers. Special con- 
sideration should be given in this sort of comparison to 
differences in native ability, training, and skill required, 
responsibility assumed, and any “other valuable consid- 
erations” accompanying the various positions. Chart XII 
on page 194 illustrates the use of this technique in estab- 
lishing the maximum in Holyoke, Mass. 

Moehlman’s Index 

As in the case of the minimum, Moehlman’s index of 
the relationship between labor wages and teachers’ sala- 
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ries can be applied in determining the maximum. As 
was indicated in Table 4 on page 95, he advocates that the 
maximum salary for teachers with two and four years of 
training might well be approximately 2. 2- and 3 times, 
respectively, the local wage for unskilled labor. 

Increase in Cost of Living 

Before accepting the proposed maximum figure as 
final, one further step should be taken. A comparison 
should be made between the tentative maximum and the 
maximum paid by the same community in previous years 
to ascertain whether sufficient allowance has been made 
for the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. The 
year 1913 is most frequently selected for such a com- 
parison because it has been used as the basic year for 
several cost of living indexes and because it represents 
conditions as they existed before the War, when prices 
and wages were more stable and more nearly normal than 
they were during or immediately following the War. By 
referring to a reliable cost of living index* the buying 
power of the dollar for any year subsequent to 1913 may 
be found and the relative economic status of the teacher 
thereby determined over a considerable period. 

The fact that $1.67 was required in 1930 to purchase 
goods which could have been bought in 1913 for $1.00 
indicates that salary increases received by teachers over 
this period cannot be interpreted as being “real” increases 
until their purchasing power Im been equated.® For 
example, a teacher receiving $1,200 in 1913 was able to 

•For cost of living indexes, see Appendix, p. 217; for a discussion of 
cost of living indexes, see pp. $t ff. 

^For grapMc iUnstration of the difference between and ^*noini- 
nai^’ salary increases over a period of years, sec Chart V 0 , p. JS4, 
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purchase goods then which would have cost $2,004 in 
1930. If her financial position improved during that 
period, her salary should have exceeded $2,004 in 1930. 

One should use this technique with discrimination, 
however, in determining maximum salaries. In the first 
place, all the index numbers now available are based on 
budgets for workingmen’s families and do not necessarily 
indicate as faithfully as could be desired fluctuations in 
the cost of living of teachers. These index numbers 
should therefore be regarded as approximate rather than 
accurate methods of discovering “real” salaries. In the 
second place, the measure of salary adequacy resulting 
from such a comparison is based on an assumption which 
is more often false than true, namely, that the salaries 
paid in 1913 were adequate. In all probability they were 
decidedly inadequate. The only valid conclusion which 
this type of analysis enables one to draw is that the 
economic status of the teacher in a given commimity has 
or has not improved during the period in question. Such 
an analysis also indicates the amount of the change whicjh 
has occurred. In the third place, the typical 1930 teacher 
worked several more days per year and was decidedly 
better trained than the 1913 teacher. The community is 
therefore purchasing more and better instructional service 
today than before the War and should expect to pay 
correspondingly more for it. The higher qualifications 
of teachers, the longer school year, and the probability 
that salaries were inadequate in 1913 all testify to the 
necessity for higher salaries now than formerly, even 
after due allowance has been made for depreciation in the 
value of the dollar. 

StiU another lower limit is provided by this technique 
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to aid in establishing the maximum. “Real” maximum 
salaries should seldom, if ever, be lower than they have 
been in the past; on the contrary, they should in almost 
every case be substantially higher than they were before 
the War. 


Graded Maxima 

The problem of determining a salary maximum for each 
of the lower levels is much like that of establishing satis- 
factory differentials between minimal salarfe. In the 
preparation t3^e of schedule the crux of the matter is 
again a question of offering a suitable return on the 
teacher’s investment for additional training, and also the 
extent to which the school authorities wish to induce 
teachers to qualify themselves for the higher training 
levels. The differences between the maxima for the 
several training groups will of necessity be larger than 
the differences between the corresponding minima. In- 
deed, the successive maxima should be at least four 
increments apart so that teachers who transfer from one 
level to the next will not arrive at the new maximum 
immediately. Determining the actual amount of each 
maximum in a particular community is a matter of 
judgment. 


SUPEEMAXIMUM 

If there is to be a supermaximum, it should be added 
on as a postscript after the regular maximum has been 
definitely and finally determined. In fact, the question 
of whether to have a supermaximum should not even be 
raised until the normal maximum has been fixed, because 
schedule-maker, superintendent, and school board cannot 
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help being influenced in establishing the regular maximum 
if they know that a supermaximum is to be included in 
the schedule. A high supermaximum should never be 
regarded as a justifiable substitute for an adequate 
maximum for the entire staff. 

Step V — ^Determine the number and size o£ annual 

increments 

After the minimum and the maximum salaries have 
been determined, it is necessary to decide upon the inter- 
mediate steps between these two extremes. Determining 
the number and the size of annual increments is more 
than a simple little problem in arithmetic whereby a total 
amount is divided into a convenient number of smaller 
parts. Yearly increases may be automatic or they may 
depend upon the quality of the teacher’s work, admitting 
innumerable permutations and combinations of size, 
number, and conditions for granting or withholding, to 
suit special conditions and to serve various purposes. 
Even where increments are wholly automatic, there are 
no “laws” or definite rules for their establishment — just a 
very few general principles by which to determine the 
optimum number and the size of yearly increases, and 
increments which depend on efficiency ratings are so very 
elusive that they will not be considered in this treatise 
at all. 

Number of Increments 

It is generally conceded that annual increases in salary 
should be granted teachers as long as they improve in 
teaching efficiency, but just how long this improvement 
continues is still open to question. What little evidence 
there is indicates that teachers tend to improve with each 
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successive year of experience up to eight or ten years.^® 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, this figure 
may be used to set the lower limit for the number of 
annual increments. Increments should not necessarily 
be limited, however, to the duration of improvement in 
teaching efficiency, even if this could be accurately de- 
termined; they should, however, be sufficiently numerous 
to make a career of teaching by providing for salary 
increases over a considerable period of time. In general, 
the number of increments should never be less than eight; 
they should preferably be ten or twelve, or as many more 
as the commxmity feels it can afford. 

There is a growing belief that increments for the prepa- 
ration type schedule should be progressively more nu- 
merous with larger amounts of training. This theory is 
based on the assumption that well-prep>ared teachers 
continue to improve with experience for a longer period 
of time than those who are less well-trained. Moreover, 
the better prepared teachers are more valuable; hence the 
school system is correspondingly more desirous of retain- 
ing them on the teaching staff. The author favors the 
plan of varying the number of increments with the 
amount of preparation of teachers, regarding eight incre- 
ments as the minimum for the lowest level. This prin- 

results of readmg tests given to i66 classes of third, fourth, and 
fifth grade pupils in Iowa show that teaching experience up to eight or 
nine years is valuable, but beyond that there is a distinct loss — although 
teachers of long experience are ‘*still equal to or better than younger 
teachers with five years or less of experience.^* (Gray, William S., 
Summary of ImesUgations Relating to Readings p, 99. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925,) Ihis is an extremely slight foundation 
upon which to fcase a policy, but substantiated as it is by expert opinion 
It con^tutes the only tangib^ indication of the extent of teacher im- 
provement available. 
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ciple was embodied in the salary schedule recommended 
for Holyoke, Massachusetts, as indicated in Table 7. In 
this case, eight, nine, eleven, and thirteen increments were 
provided for teachers with two, three, four, and five years 
of training, respectively. 

Size of Increments 

The proper size of annual increments is likewise some- 
thing of a moot question. Evenden’s pronouncement that 
increments should approximate 10 per cent of the basic 
salary^^ has been widely quoted and has been accepted 
rather generally throughout the country. The author 
concurs with him in the opinion that yearly increases 
should be large enough to be perceptible in the teacher’s 
budget, believing, however, that this percentage should 
represent the minimum rather than the optimum size of 
annual increments. 

Increments should vary in size as well as in number 
with amount of preparation. As suggested before, the 
salary differentials for the successive training levels 
should be related to the investment for additional train- 
ing; coupled with a higher minimum and maximum salary 
and allowing for variation in the number of increases to 
be given, increments should be large enough to pay the 
teacher 8 per cent on the money required for further 
study plus the return of the original investment over a 
period of about fifteen years. Modifications in the size 
of the increments in a preparation type schedule not only 
make it possible to encourage additional training but also 
permit the school authorities to regulate to a considerable 
d^ee the incidence of future preparation. For example, 

^ See Appendix, p* 231, section 7. 
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increments may be considerably larger and more nu- 
merous on the three-year level than on the two-year level 
and similarly larger and more numerous for the five-year 
group than for the four-year group; while the differential 
between the three-year and the four-year levels is 
negligible, because the superintendent wishes to stimulate 
both elementary and secondary teachers to secure one 
year more than the required minimum preparation (two 
and four years, respectively), but he does not care to 
encourage more than one year of further study on the 
part of elementary teachers. Increments may thus be 
graded to suit local conditions and local policies. In so 
far as teacher classifications in the position type schedule 
are differentiated on the basis of amount of preparation, 
increments should also be graded in size according to 
years of training. 

Increments which are graduated in size with amount 
of experience are becoming increasingly popular. Such 
an arrangement increases the holding power of the 
schedule for the most valuable group of teachers and 
helps to discourage the entrance of candidates who would 
use teaching as a temporary pot-boiler or stepping-stone 
to another profession. Graduated increments are there- 
fore advocated for both position and preparation types of 
schedule. This principle is embodied in the salary 
schedule recommended for San Francisco, where the in- 
crements increase in size each successive year for the 
first five or six years, and in the schedule recently recom- 
mended for Holyoke, Massachusetts, where the incre- 
ments for most groups increase in size at the end of each 
three-year period (see Table 7). In general, if increments 
are uniform in size throu^out the schedide, they should 
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not be less than lo per cent of the basic salary for each 
classification, and if graduated, they should average not 
less than this percentage. 

Step VI — Provide for special positions 

After the schedule for the regular teaching staff has 
been formulated, provision should be made for those 
groups which are not included in the general classification 
comprising the vast majority of the school personnel. 
Principals, supervisors, directors, department heads, 
school nurses, and a few other officials differ from the 
regular teaching staff in the amount of responsibility 
assumed, and they require separate consideration. In 
some instances superintendents have preferred not to 
establish formal salary scales for these special groups, 
believing that the interests of the school system are best 
served when no restrictions are placed on the compensa- 
tion of its professional leaders. They hold that budgets 
are usually flexible enough to allow for the variations in 
salary which will occur in the absence of a definite sched- 
ule and that the number of persons concerned is not large 
enough to invalidate cost estimates. While there is some- 
thing to be said for this argument when a schedule for a 
small community is being planned, it loses much of its 
force when applied to a large city. Whenever there are 
individuals with similar qualifications and responsibilities, 
practical considerations and the necessity of maintaining 
an esprU de corps require a uniform scale of payment. 

Even in very large cities, however, it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to have a separate scale for each 
classification of the sdhool personnel. Instead, there 
should be a few basic scales of payment, especially de- 
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signed for the largest groups in the ss^stem, which should 
also serve for all the other classes of employees, with or 
without adjustments and modifications. A commendable 
plan, and one which is used rather widely, is to have a 
special scale for each of two or three grades of principals, 
in addition to the regular schedule for teachers proper 
and to use these as the basis of payment for the remainder 
of the personnel, with such adaptations as seem desirable 
to insure adequate and equitable compensation for all. 
There are several simple methods of modifying the appli- 
cation of the formal schedule for particular groups, chief 
of which are pa3Tnent of bonuses, upgrading, and higher 
initial placement on the scale. Bonuses are stipulated 
sums of money to be added to the salary called for by 
one of the regular scales; they may be uniform in size or 
graduated according to amount of training, experience, or 
responsibility; they may be automatic or contingent upon 
fulfilling certain requirements; they may be temporary 
or continuing. Upgrading signifies classing an individual 
or group of individuals with those on a higher level than 
their qualifications justify, and is here used in the sense 
of giving credit for a greater amount of training than an 
evaluation of actual preparation would warrant. In 
schedules where training is an important basis for salary 
determination upgrading results in more pay for those 
concerned. Initial placement is a matter of the amount 
of credit given for previous experience, that is, certain 
groups of persons may be started at a higher step on the 
salary scale than their experience warrants. The differ- 
ence between upgrading and higher initial placement is 
that in the latter case individuals are placed on the level 
for which their training or position qualify them and that 
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they continue on this same level, with the sole advantage 
of a “head start,” while those who have been upgraded 
continue on the upper level, which usually implies larger 
increments and a higher maximum than for those on the 
planes below. 


Principals 

The problem of establishing a salary schedule for 
principals is considerably more complex than that of de- 
termining an adequate wage for teachers. In most com- 
munities, principals do not constitute a homogeneous 
group from the standpoint of cost of living, preparation, 
or degree of responsibility; this condition makes it diffi- 
cult to find a satisfactory base upon which to establish a 
minimum salary. 

There are two techniques which can be used, however, 
in determining principals’ salaries, both of which are 
unfortunately based on present practice and hence are 
subject to all the weaknesses and defects inherent in the 
use of this criterion. One of these techniques is the 
method of comparison. Since competition is just as keen 
for able principals as for competent teachers, exactly the 
same sort of comparison should be made of the salaries 
paid principals in adjacent communities and in communi- 
ties of about the same size as was recommended when 
establishing salaries for teachers. Careful consideration 
should be given to the training requirements that prevail 
in these communities, in order to make sure that the 
groups are comparable. This technique is especially 
valuable for determining the maximum salaries for the 
several groups of principals. 

A second method of arriving at a fair amount of com- 
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pensation for principals is to determine the ratio between 
principals’ salaries and the salaries of the basic groups® of 
teachers in communities of comparable size, and use this 
as a guide in formulating the new schedule. Whether 
established consciously or unconsciously, this ratio indi- 
cates roughly the relative value which is commonly at- 
tached to the position of principal, representing school 
boards’ idea of the difference in the importance of the 
work of principal and elementary teacher. The use of 
this technique is greatly facilitated by the fact that the 
salaries of teachers and principals in the United States 
have already been collected by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association and the median 
salaries and the ratios between the medians computed for 
communities of various sizes. Table 8, which has been 
adapted from Table ii in the National Education Re- 
search Bulletin^® for May, 1927, gives these ratios in the 
form of index numbers. While the salaries upon which 
these ratios are based were those paid in 1926-27, the 
index numbers are fairly valid even today and probably 
will still be dependable for some time to come; it is not 
likely that the ratios will change markedly in the near 
future in spite of considerable differences in the actual 
amounts paid. In any event, the trends indicated by the 
index numbers should not be followed slavishly, but as 
representative of common practice, they should be taken 
for what they are worth. 

^In the position type schedule the basic group of teachers are the 
elementary teachers; in the preparation type, those with the least amount 
of training. 

^ National Education Association, The Scheduling of Teacher^ 
Salaries^ Table ii, p. 165. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, VoL V, No. 3 (May 1927). 
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TABLE 8 

Ratios Between Median Salaries oe Various Groups of School 
Employees in Communities of Similar Size 


Adapted from Table ii, p. 165^ National E&ucaiion Associaiion Bulletin^ Vol. V, No jf, May 1Q27 





Index Number 



Classification 

Commuaities with a Population of 

Average 


2,500 to 
5,000 

5,000 to 

1 10,000 

xo,ooo to 
30,000 

30.000 to 

100.000 

Over 

100,000 

forAU 

Commu- 

nities 

Elementary teacbers . . 

100* 

lOO* 

100* 

i 

100* 

100* 

xoo 

Junior Irigh school 
teachers 

I14 

II 2 

1 14 

IIS 

II 2 

1 13 

Senior high school 
teachers 

13I 

130 

131 

132 

129 

131 

Teaching elementary 
principals 

126 

II8 

125 i 

147 

134 

130 

Supervising elementary 
principals 

197 

174 

163 

193 

282 

182 

Junior high school prin- 
cipals 

151 

161 

189 

229 

2 ZZ 

188 

Senior high school prin- 
cipals 

198 

220 

248 

284 

250 

240 


Read table thus' In communities 3,500 to 5,000 in population the median annual salary 
of elementary teachers ($z,z76t) has been arbitrarily given the value 100. The median 
salary of junior high school teachers ($i,346t) is 14 per cent higher than that of elementary 
teachers and therefore has the value 1x4; und the median salary of senior high school teachers 
($z,55ot) has the value rgx, 31 per cent above the elementary median. Read figures for other 
population groups sinularly. 

Arbitrary base. t Median salary paid in 1926-37. 

The ratios given in Table 8 may be xised as multipliers 
in determining minimum and maximum salaries of prin- 
cipals, after salaries for the basic group of teachers have 
been established. If, for example, the proposed minimum 
salary for the basic group of teachers in a community of 
20,000 is $1,400, the minimum for supervising elementary 
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principals might well be established at about $2,300 (1.63 
X 1,400 = 2,282), the minimum for junior high school 
principals at about $2,650 (x.89 X 1,400 = 2,646), and 
the minimiun for senior high school principals at about 
$3,500 (2.48X1,400 = 3,472)- A tentative maximum 
for each grade of principal should be determined simi- 
larly, by applying the same multipliers to the proposed 
maximimi for the basic group of teachers. In the case of 
the maximum, this technique should be supplemented by 
ascertaining actual salaries in competing communities, as 
suggested previously, and the highest figures arrived at 
by whichever method should be accepted as final 

While the index numbers in Table 8 are helpful in 
establishing principals’ salaries in communities where the 
position type of schedule has been adopted, they do not 
offer much assistance where the preparation tjqDe of 
schedule is to be used, since amount of tr aining rather 
than position held, will be the chief salary determinant for 
teachers. For this reason another table of ratios 
(Table 9) has been prepared, based on the salaries paid 
in eighty-two representative single salary communities, to 
provide multipliers for use in formulating salary grglfg 
for principals when the teaching personnel are classified 
according to number of years of preparation. 

It should be pointed out once more that these ratios 
represent common practice, which is not necessarily 
optimum practice, and that at best they serve to indicate 
general levels rather than fixed amounts. Considerable 
modification will probably be desirable to adapt the 
figures arrived at by the use of this technique to local 
conditions, especially where the size of the supervisory or 
building unit varies widely. One elementary principal, 
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TABLE 9 


Ratios Between Median Salaries* of Various Groups op School 
Employes in 82 Single Salary Schedule Cities 





Index Number 


CLASSIKCATIOlsr 

Communities with a Populationf of 

Average 


1 

2,500 to 
5,000 

5,000 to 
10,000 

10,000 to 
30,000 i 

30.000 to 

100.000 

Over 

100,000 

forAU 

Commu- 

nities 

Teachers — 

2 years* training . , . 

loot 

loot 

loot 

loot 

loot 

100 

3 years* training 

112 

109 

III 

ZIO 

i 109 

no 

4 years* training 

125 

127 

12 $ 

127 

118 


5 years* training 

133 

143 

148 

139 

140 


Principals — 

Supervising elemen- 
tary 

§ 

§ 

177 

194 

196 


Junior high school , 

§ 

§ 



236 


Senior high school . . 

219 

242 



282 



* Computed. Based on salary tabulations of the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, July, 1929 

t Cities were distributed as follows* 7 cities over too, 000 population; 19 cities 30,000 to 
xoojooo; 19 cities 10,000 to 3c»ooo; 14 communities 5,000 to 10,000 population; and 23 com- 
mumties 2,500 to 5,000 population. 

$ Arbitrary base. 

§ Too few cases reported to warrant calculating index number. 

for example, may be in charge of a seven-teacher school, 
while another in the same system may be responsible for 
supervising forty teachers. The variation in principal 
load cannot be disregarded, yet there is little agreement 
about the most desirable way of weighting this factor 
when apportioning salaries. The classification of prin- 
cipals recommended in the Cincinnati Salary Study may 
prove suggestive for large cities. In this city the Salary 
Committee proposed that principals be divided into four 
groups as follows: 
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Group In charge of 

D 1-9 teachers 

C 10-19 teachers 

B 20-29 teachers 

A 30 or more teachers 


Smaller communities will, of course, have fewer groups 
and should consider carefully the effect which various 
plans of grouping will have on the present personnel. 

In practice, fewer increments are provided for prin- 
cipals than for teachers. This is justifiable where salaries 
are graded according to the size of the supervisory unit 
and where opportunity is given for principals to move 
from a small school to a larger one. Even with this t3T)e 
of advancement, there should be not fewer than six 
increments. 


Supervisors 

While theoretically supervisors should be accorded the 
same scale of pay as principals in the corresponding 
school division, it frequently happens that conditions of 
supply and demand necessitate higher pay for this group. 
Bonuses or upgrading will be necessary in such cases to 
attract and retain competent individuals. 

Directors 

The term director is applied to so many different kinds 
of positions, some administrative and some supervisory 
in character, that the treatment of this group will depend 
largely on the local situation. Where the qualifications 
and responsibilities of directors are analogous to those 
of supervisors or principals, they should be paid cor- 
respondingly. 
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Assistant Principals and Vice Principals 

Assistaut principals and vice principals who are also 
teachers should be accorded whatever salary they would 
be entitled to as teachers, plus a bonus which will vary 
in size according to the degree of responsibility assumed. 
Where their duties are wholly administrative or super- 
visory in character the members of this group should be 
classified with the group whose qualifications and respon- 
sibilities are most nearly comparable to their own, with 
or without a supplementary bonus. 

School Nurses 

School nurses should be put on the same scale as 
teachers with an equivalent amount of training. From 
the standpoint of cost of living, nurses shoidd never 
receive less than the minimum for the lowest teaching 
group, even though their training may not warrant it. 
Comparisons with the wages of regular nurses as a basis 
for salary determination are not recommended because of 
differences in regularity of emplojment, hours of work, 
and living expenses. 

Evening School Staff 

Salaries for evening school workers should be based on 
corresponding day school salaries. The pay of the eve- 
ning school staff should bear the same relation to the 
remuneration of the day school personnel as the working 
time of the former bears to the working time of the 
latter. By calculating the ratio between the number of 
hours during which evening school is in session and the 
number of hours day school is in session, a percentage is 
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obtained which can be applied to the regular schedule of 
the day school staff to determine the evening school salary 
scale. This applies to both teachers and principals. 

Substitute Teachers^* 

The position of substitute has attractive as well as 
imattractive features. On the one hand, except in cases 
of long absences, much less is expected of the substitute 
than of the regular teacher, and there is little or no 
outside work to do, that is, preparations to make and 
papers to mark. On the other hand, a good deal of 
versatility is required of the substitute, and discipline is 
quite likely to be more difficult. The constant moving 
about from class to class and school to school may be 
either pleasant or unpleasant, according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual. Since the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the position practically offset each other and 
since the qualifications of substitutes should be the same 
as those of the regular staff, substitute teachers should be 
paid at approximately the same rate as permanent teach- 
ers in the corresponding school division. 

Miscellaneous 

There still remains a scattering of assorted positions 
to be provided for. Here again, the same general prin- 
ciple should be applied, namely, the incumbents of these 
positions should be classed with the group which they 
most nearly resemble in qualifications and responsibili- 
ties; and where some differentiation from the basic scale 

^For prevailing rates of pay of substitute teachers, see City School 
Leaflet No. 21, Pay Status of Absent Teachers and Pay of Substitute 
Teachers, United States Bureau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, April, 1926. 
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is considered desirable, devices such as bonuses or up- 
grading should be employed to assure a satisfactory levd 
of compensation. Ordinarily, librarians should be 
grouped with the classroom teachers in the same school 
group, deans might well be classed with assistant prin- 
cipals, department heads should be given a bonus in 
addition to their salary as regular teachers, while the 
training and duties of guidance counselors, visiting 
teachers, attendance officers, and similar officials, vary 
so greatly that no general principle can be established 
for them. 

Step VII — ^Provide for the transition from the old to 

the new schedule 

The work of the schedule-maker is not complete imtil 
he has provided for the transfer of the present personnel 
from the old schedule to the new. There are a few 
general principles which should be followed when this 
transition is made. 

First, no teacher’s salary should be lowered. It fre- 
quently happens that some of the teachers in the system 
are being paid higher salaries than their training and 
experience warrant. While abstract justice would de- 
mand that the salaries of these teachers be lowered to an 
amoxmt commensurate with their qualifications, a wiser 
plan is to have this group mark time at their present 
salary levels imtil they have fulfilled the requirements for 
increased compensation. 

Second, no teacher should receive less than the new 
minimum. Since the minimum is based primarily on 
cost of living, it represents the lowest salary which should 
be paid to any teacher, regardless of her qualifications. 
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Third, all increases granted when making the transfer 
shotdd be appreciable in size. Teachers whose training 
warrants an advance should be moved to the step of the 
new schedule whose amount is next higher than they 
have been receiving; where this is less than the salary to 
which they would have been entitled under the old scale, 
they should be advanced to the second higher step of the 
new schedule above their present salary. 

Special consideration is frequently given to teachers of 
long e^erience when a new schedule is introduced. Since 
the older teachers are usually less well-trained than the 
majority of the staff and hence cannot qualify for the 
higher levels of the new scale without going to imdue 
effort and expense, it is common to permit them to offer 
“service credits” instead of part of the preparation re- 
quired by the new schedule. The author believes this 
policy to be unsound from an educational standpoint, but 
recognizes that it may often be justifiable on groxmds of 
expediency. 



CHAPTER VII 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF A SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

P REDICTING the cost of a salary schedule is somewhat 
like forecasting the population of a city. So many 
variables must be considered in each case that the process 
is exceedingly complicated and the result is at best only 
an approximation. As long as conditions remain about 
the same, an estimate based on past trends and tenden- 
cies will approach the truth; but when the unexpected 
happens, when the weight of certain factors changes, or 
when new elements appear, predictions, forecasts, and 
estimates fail. Nation-wide economic conditions, new 
state certification laws, altered policy in teacher-training 
institutions, increased demands on the school by the 
public, instruction through movies, radio, and television, 
hr other unforseeable changes may invalidate the whole 
kdary schedule in a decade. For this reason, cost 
, . i^amates for more than ten years have little value; in- 
most schedules should be reconsidered, if not re- 
vised, after six to eight years. 

But cost estimates must be made. And they must be 
just as accurate as is possible from the nature of the case. 
,j.^|iool funds are relatively inelastic — whence the board 
^l^llleducation must be assured that it can finance the pro- 

124 
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posed schedule without danger of insolvency and without 
making inroads upon other items in the budget. It would 
be unfair and in the long run imwise to propose a salary 
schedule which requires a disproportionate amount of 
the tax revenue. 

The future cost of some types of schedules is much 
easier to anticipate than that of others. Schedules with 
automatic increments proceed with dock-like precision, 
while schedules where the size of increments depends on 
extra training or merit lead the accountant a merry chase. 
The position t}q)e of schedule has a definiteness that 
renders calculation fairly simple, whereas the single 
salary schedule presents vexing problems in evaluating 
training and gauging human ambition. To complicate 
matters further, the question of expansion or contraction 
in the size of the teaching staff and the problem of teacher 
turnover thrust themselves into the picture. But with 
patience, persistence, and considerable figuring, barring 
Acts of God, fairly dependable estimates of the cost of 
a given schedule can be made for the ensuing five or even 
eight years. 

Position-Automatic Schedule 

To prepare accurate cost estimates for even the posi- 
tion-automatic schedule requires the collection and in- 
terpretation of considerable factual information and the 
observance of a carefully planned procedure. In addition 
to the proposed schedule itself, the data necessary as a 
basis for calculations fall imder three main heads, as 
follows: 

I. Normal Expansion 

A. Number of additional teachers needed annually. 
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!• Number of teachers in the system for each 
of the past six to eight years, classified 
according to salary differentiations (that is, 
if there is a separate salary scale each for 
elementary, junior high school, senior high 
school, special, and men teachers, determine 
the number of teachers in each of these 
groups). 

2. Pupil enrollment for the same period, classi- 
fied according to school division (elemen- 
tary, junior high, or senior high school). 

B. Point on the schedule where additional teachers 
are usually introduced. 

II. Teacher Replacement 

A. Rate of teacher turnover for the same period (six 
to eight years), classified according to salary dif- 
ferentiations as for A.i, above. 

B. Causes of teacher turnover^ by school divisions. 

C. Replacement policy. 

Point on the schedule where new teachers are 
usually introduced. 

III. Administrative Policy 

Changes in policy which would affect the size or cost 
of the teaching personnel, as: 

A. Size of classes in each school division. 

B. Enrichment of the curriculum. 

C. School organization: 

For example, introduction of Dalton Plan or 
Platoon Plan. 

^For suggestions as to the classification of the causes of teacher turn- 
over, see Elsbree, Willard S., Teacher Turnover in the State of New 
York, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 300. New 
York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
X938. 
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D. Admission of non-resident pupils. 

E. Perceitage of men teachers (unless there is to be 
equal pay). 

Normal Expansion 

The best way to predict the number of additional 
teachers which will be needed annually to care for the 
normal growth® in population and accompanying increase 
in enrollment is to ascertain the average annual rate of 
increase in the teaching staff for the past six or eight 
years and consider this percentage the best indication of 
future trends. To arrive at this figure, the annual rate 
of increase for each year must be calculated by dividing 
the difference in the number of teachers from one year to 
the next by the total number of teachers on the staff for 
the earlier year. This must be done for each teacher 
classification separately, and the respective percentages 
of aimual increase averaged® to secure the average an- 
nual rate of increase in the size of each teaching group 
during the six-year or eight-year period. This calculation 
is illustrated by the h5rpothetical case of Zonesboro in 
Table lo. 

As a check on the figures thus obtained, the average 
annual rate of increase in pupil enrollment in each school 
division should be calculated for the same period of time, 
by the same procedure. If the final percentages resulting 
from the two computations correspond rather closely, the 

*If the community is decreasing in population with ar consequent 
dwindling of the school enrollment and reduction in the teaching staff, 
normal contraction may be calculated in the same way, but will repre- 
sent a saving instead of necessitating a larger expenditure. 

®If the figure for one year is at wide variance with those for the 
other years and is obviously unrepresentative, it should usually be 
excluded from the calculation of the final average. 
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TABLE 10 

Pekcentage Increase n? ihe Teaching Staef oe Zonesboso 
1925-1930 


Year 

Per Cent Increase over Preceding Year 

Elementary 

Teachers 

Junior High School 
Teachers 

Senior High School 
Teachers 

i9*S 

6.4 

6 8 

6 2 

1926 

6.0 

6.7 

6 S 

1927 

6 3 

6 9 

6 8 

1928 

6.6 

7 I 

6.9 

1929 

6.7 

7.3 

6.7 

1930 

6-5 

7.2 

6.8 

Average Annual 

6 4 

7.0 

6.7 


figures for the average annual rate of teacher increase 
have gained confirmation and should be used exactly as 
they are for purposes of prediction. But if there is a 
decided discrepancy between the two sets of figures, that 
is, if teacher increase has been much more rapid than 
pupil increase or if it has shown a distinct tendency to 
lag behind the school enrollment, the several averages for 
teacher increase should be corrected before using them 
in prediction. The question of when the variation is 
sufficiently great to call for correction and the amount of 
correction to be made must both be left to individual 
judgment^ since a knowledge of past local conditions is 
essential. No known technique can be substituted here 
for common sense. 

The present plentiful supply of all grades of teachers 
enables the superintendent to adopt a conscious policy 
with respect to the selection of the additional teachers 
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necessary to care for the normal expansion. Whether he 
elects to add to his staff only mature, experienced, highly 
trained individuals or whether he decides to employ 
young, inexperienced teachers with the minimum qualifi- 
cations, he will usually find plenty of either available. 
Probably the most common procedure is to bring in the 
majority of the additional teachers needed each year “at 
the bottom” — ^in order to save money and also to allow 
for promotion — ^with a sprinkling of seasoned veterans to 
fill critical posts or to introduce new courses, along the 
upper reaches of the salary scale. The fictitious superin- 
tendent of Zonesboro adopted this policy and found that 
his total annual bill for additional teachers was equiva- 
lent to the cost of the same number of teachers if aU had 
been introduced at the third step of the schedule. 

Teacher Replacement 

The problem of turnover may be handled in either of 
two ways, the easier of which is to consider that each 
teacher leaving is replaced at exactly the same point on 
the schedule where the former teacher would have been 
had she remained in the system. Replacements would 
thus cancel withdrawals, making no change whatever in 
the total salary budget. Turnover could then be com- 
pletely disregarded and the cost of a new schedule figured 
as if the same personnel had remained in the system 
throughout. 

Convenient as this assumption is, it does not corre- 
spond to the actual situation. Teacher replacement offers 
such an obvious opportunity for saving money that 
superintendents and school boards have been quick to 
take advantage of its possibilities. The general tendency 
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today is to replace most of those leaving, regardless of 
their position on the schedule, with new teachers at or 
near the minimum. Hence most cost estimates which 
ignore turnover are unnecessarily high. 

The second way of dealing with turnover recognizes the 
tendency to make replacements at the lower end of the 
scale, and by predicting the rate and incidence of turn- 
over for the future and the cost of replacements, esti- 
mates the probable saving which can be effected. 

Rate of Turnover 

Predicting the future rate of turnover is not so easy as 
estimating future expansion. It would be simple enough 
to find the average annual rate of turnover for the past 
six or eight years in the same way that the average rate 
of teacher increase was determined, but there is not the 
same justification for applying it to the future. Growth 
in school popidation is entirely unrelated to the salary 
schedule, but a greater or a smaller proportion of the 
aimual teacher turnover b very closely connected with 
the pay scale. Hence, to assume that future turnover, 
with a new salary schedule in effect, will follow the same 
trend as it has in the past, imder a different pay scale, is 
fallacious. 

It is necessary to go a step further and dissect annual 
turnover into its component parts to discover what pro- 
portion of it is entirely unrelated to salary and what 
proportion will probably be affected by future salary ad- 
justments, To do this, it is necessary to know the rea- 
sons for teacher withdrawal and on this basis to divide 
the group leaving aimually into two main classifications: 
xmavoidable turnover (imavoidable at least as far as the 
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superintendent and school board are concerned) and 
avoidable turnover. Unavoidable turnover includes those 
leaving because of illness, death, retirement, home con- 
ditions, and marriage; avoidable turnover comprises 
those leaving for a better position, to enter another line 
of work, because of dissatisfaction, dismissal, and for 
other kindred reasons. Presumably, salary would have 
little or no effect upon the amount of unavoidable turn- 
over, but it would probably be an important factor in 
avoidable turnover. 

Unavoidable turnover may therefore be regarded as 
tending to occur at about the same rate in the future as 
in the past; hence the number of those leaving for im- 
avoidable reasons should be left imtouched for purposes 
of prediction. But the rest of the turnover will no doubt 
be materially reduced in the future by the greater holding 
power of a higher salary schedule. (Certainly it should 
be so regarded, since it is safer to err in the direction of 
overestimating the cost than to count on savings which 
may never be realized.) The figures for avoidable turn- 
over should therefore be corrected to allow for the attrac- 
tion of higher salaries. Again it is necessary to rely on 
common sense to make the correction, since the number 
of teachers in eadi school division who leave annually for 
avoidable reasons is usually too small for a refined tech- 
nique.^ The number of teachers leaving for unavoidable 

* Where the size of the group is large enough to warrant the use of a 
refined technique, the number of teachers leaving for a better position 
may be regarded as being reduced by a percentage equal to the percent- 
age difference between the new maximum salary and the old maximum- 
If, for example, the new maximum is 30 per cent higher than the old 
maximum, a reduction of 30 per cent in the number of teachers leaving 
to accept better positions may be expected. 
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causes and the corrected number of those leaving for 
avoidable reasons should then be added together and the 
sum of the two converted to a percentage of the entire 
staff. This should be done on a yearly basis for each 
school division separately, and the results averaged to 
secure the average annual corrected rate of teacher turn- 
over in each school division for the past six or eight years. 
By applying these averages, future turnover may be pre- 
dicted with a fair degree of precision. 

Incidence of Turnover 

The incidence of turnover is fully as important in the 
estimation of future salary costs as the rate of turnover. 
The point on the schedule where each teacher was located 
at the time of leaving makes a difference in the amount 
of saving possible and for this reason should be given 
due consideration. Some causes for leaving apply mainly 
to teachers at the lower end of the scale, as dismissal, 
marriage, to teach nearer home, and to study, others, 
such as home conditions and to accept a better position, 
affect those at every point on the schedule, while still 
others take their toll largely from the upper end of the 
scale, as retirement, illness, and death. It is fairly safe, 
therefore, to assume that the various causes offset each 
other in such a way that the teachers leaving are dis- 
tributed along the salary scale in exactly the same propor- 
tions as the total personnel — that is, if lo per cent of 
the total personnel is at the sixth step of the schedule, 
lo per cent of those leaving will also be at the sixth 
step. 

The actual computation may be performed in either of 
two ways. The number leaving may be distributed along 
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the scale, as suggested previously, and subtracted at the 
appropriate steps of the schedule. Since turnover 
actually does occur all along the line, this method gives 
a good picture of the true situation. But since the pur- 
pose of the calculation is to determine the total saving 
resulting from turnover, not to picture the situation, a 
shorter method, which regards all teachers leaving as 
receiving the median salary and subtracts the entire 
number of withdrawals at this point,® is just as satisfac- 
tory and far easier to compute. The difference between 
the results obtained by these two methods of cal- 
culation is so slight that it is negligible. Here, as through- 
out the process of estimation, considerable dependence 
has been placed on the principle that in the long run 
irregularities tend to offset each other. For illustration of 
the preferred technique see Table ii on page 141. 

Replacement Policy 

As in the case of expansion, the superintendent and the 
school board will need to determine in advance their 
policy with respect to the placement of new teachers on 
the salary scale. Here again the tendency today is to 
start new teachers at or near the minimum. 

” Where the number of teachers leaving is greater than the number of 
teachers receiving the median salary, the excess should be divided evenly 
between the steps on dther dde of the median. If, for example, eight 
teachers are expected to leave but only six are receiving the median 
salary, the six are canceled and one is subtracted from those on the 
step just above the median and one from those on the step just below 
the median. Had there been only five at the median this process would 
still leave an odd teacher to be accounted for. In this case the remain- 
ing teacher should be taken from the lower step, so as to be conservative 
in the amount saved due to withdrawals. A more elaborate technique 
is not recommended because an approximation only is desired and the 
sman number of cases indicates that the sampling error overshadows an 
error of this sort. 
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Administrative Policies 

When changes in administrative policy are contem- 
plated which will affect either the size or the cost of the 
teaching personnel, the expense of these innovations 
should be carefully considered. A reduction in the si^ 
of classes, for example, would increase the number of 
additional teachers required to care for the normal growth 
in enrollment, thus invalidating any prediction based on 
past experience. Likewise, the introduction of new de- 
partments would involve the employment of teachers not 
allowed for by the percentage estimate based on past 
experience. Similarly, any contemplated changes in 
school organization as well as in the policy of admission 
of non-resident pupils must be carefully studied for the 
influence which they may have on the size of the teaching 
staff. 

Since these are questions of local policy, they are not 
treated at length in this discussion. The necessary adjust- 
ments may take the form of a correction in one or more 
of the preceding figures or they may be budgeted sepa- 
rately and added in as a lump sum to the annual cost 
estimate. 


Procedure for Cost Estimation 

Having discussed the general principles upon which 
(-cost estimates for a position-automatic salary schedule are 
basigl, the assumptions made, and the reasoning underly- 
ing them, the procedure for estimating the cost for the 
¥rst year the schedule is in effect and for each successive 
:^ear may be summarized in step form as indicated on the 
following page. 
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First Year 

Step I — Subtract the teacher turnover. 

Step II — ^Transfer the remaining teachers to the new 
schedule. 

Step III — ^Add the replacing teachers. 

Step IV — ^Add the extra teadiers required for normal 
expansion. 

Step V — Sum up the cost. 

Each Successive Year 

Step I — Subtract the teacher turnover. 

Step II — ^Advance all the remaining teachers one step on 
the schedule. 

Step ni — ^Add the replacing teachers. 

Step IV — ^Add the extra teachers required for normal 
expansion. 

Step V — Sum up the cost. 

These steps will now be expanded, one. by one, and 
illustrated by the hypothetical case of Zonesboro. All the 
calculations must be performed separately for each school 
division, but since the procedure is the same in each case, 
only the elementary teachers will be considered in the 
illustration. To simplify the problem, no changes in ad- 
ministrative policy have been contemplated for Zones- 
boro. 


First Year 

Step I — Subtract the teacher turnover 

A. Determine the number of teachers leaving in each 
school division by calculating the average annual cor- 
rected rate of teacher turnover for the past five or six 
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years and appl3dng this percentage to the total present 
personnel in the system. 

In Zonesboro the average annual corrected rate of teacher 
turnover among elementary teachers was found to be 8.0 
per cent. But it so happened that since the cost estimates 
for the new schedule were made in May, 1931, two months 
after contracts had been sent out for the coming school year, 
the superintendent knew that five elementary teachers were 
leaving. Since the actual number of those expecting to leave 
was known, he of course used actual figures rather than an 
estimate (which in this case would have been 5.6 or 6 
teachers). 

B. Calculate the incidence of turnover. The preferred 
way to do this is to consider that all the teachers leaving 
have been receiving the median salary. The other way 
is to distribute the number of teachers leaving along the 
salary schedule in the same proportions as the total per- 
sonnel, using common sense in the handling of fractions. 

There were seventy elementary teachers in Zonesboro in 
1930-31, receiving salaries as indicated in Chart II. Since 
the superintendent knows which teachers are leaving, he will 
again use the actual figures rather than make a prediction. 
Tho^ leaving, as indicated by the figures in parentheses in 
Chart 11 , are distributed along the scale in much the same 
way as thQr would have been had the second and longer 
method of calculation been used. 

C. Subtract the teachers leaving. If incidence of turn- 
over has been figured by the preferred method, this 
means subtracting the total number of those leaving from 
the group receiving the median salary (see footnote, p. 
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TRANSITION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN 2ONESB0R0 FROM 
OLD SCALE TO NEW SCALE 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS ON EACH RUNG OF THE 
SALARY LADDERS 
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longer method, this involves subtracting the proper pro- 
portion of those leaving from the appropriate salary 
groups. 

In Zonesboro the five teachers leaving had been receiving 
?i>3So, $1,425, $1,500, $1,575, and $1,800, re^ectivdy. 
The tabl® of subtraction and results were as follows: 
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ii-r =-= lo teachers at $i, 8 oo 

8 “ « $1,725 

5 “ “ ?i,6so 

ii-i — 10 “ “ $1,575 

15-1 = 14 « “ $1,500 

9 - 1=8 “ “ $1,425 

ii-x = io “ “ $1,350 

Step II — ^Transfer the remaining teachers to the new 
schedule 

In some communities the transition from the old salary 
schedule to the new is made gradually by interposing an 
intermediary schedule between the two. Where there is 
a wide gap between the two schedules, this serves to 
reduce the cost for the coming year and does not increase 
teachers’ salaries so abruptly. In most communities, how- 
ever, the adoption of a new schedule has been preceded 
by a longer or a shorter period of inadequate pay for 
teachers, so that there is no justification for not immedi- 
ately promoting teachefs to the new level. 

In general: 

No teacher’s salary should be lowered. 

No teacher should receive less than the new mini- 
mum. 

All increases granted should be appreciable in size. 

The principle followed in Zonesboro in transferring teach- 
ers from the did to the new schedule was to advance each 
teacher to that step of the new schedule whose amormt was 
next larger than she had been receiving; where this meant 
an advance of less than $100, the teacher was moved up to 
the seccmd step above her former salary. The transition is 
shown in Chart II. 
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Step III — ^Add the replacing teachers 
The number of teachers necessary for replacement is, 
of course, equal to the number leaving. These should be 
entered on the salary schedule in accordance with the 
local administrative policy. 

In Zonesboro five new teachers were necessary to replace 
the five leaving. Since the superintendent had previously 
decided to replace all teachers “at the bottom,” the five new 
teachers were placed at the new minimum of $1,400. 

Step IV — ^Add the extra teachers required for normal 
expansion 

A. Estimate the number of additional teachers required 
by calculating the average annual (corrected) rate of 
teacher increase for the past six or eight years and apply 
this percentage to the present personnel. 

In Zonesboro the average annual rate of teacher increase 
in the elementary grades was found to be 6.4 per cent for 
the past six years. But the superintendent knew that five 
additional teachCTs would be needed for the coming year and 
again used the known figure in preference to a prediction. 
(The prediction would have been 6.4 per cent of 70, or 448, 
in which case four rather than five teachers would have been 
added.) 

B. Place the new teachers at the appropriate step of 
the schedule. Additional teachers should be entered on 
the salary schedule in accordance with the previously de- 
termined administrative policy. 

In Zonesboro the five additional elementary teachers were 
all placed at the third step ($1,600) of the new schedule. 
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Step V — Sum up the cost 

Transition of regular staff (exclusive of those leaving) 
to new schedule: 


10 

X 

$1,500 = 

$15,000 

22 

X 

1,600 =«= 

35,200 

10 

X 

1,700 = 

17,000 

5 

X 

1,800 = 

9,000 

18 

X 

1,900 = 

34,200 


(See Chart 11 .) 


Total $110,400 

5 replacing teachers @ $1,400 
5 additional teachers @ $1,600 


$110,400 

7.000 

8.000 


Estimated total cost (first year) $125,400 

Each Successive Year 
Step I — Subtract the teacher turnover 
Follow exactly the procedure outlined for the first year. 

In Zonesboro the average annual corrected rate of ele- 
mentary teacher turnover in the past was 8.0 per cent. The 
number of elementary teachers leaving in 1932 was therefore 
• estimated as 8 per cent of the total elementary personnel for 
1931-32, (.08 X 75 =* 6) or six teachers. Incidence of 
turnover was figured by the preferred method, hence the six 
teachers were subtracted from the group receiving the me- 
dian salary of $1,600. Rate of turnover was calculated 
similarly for the other years as follows: 


.08 X So —6 teachers 

leaving in 

1933 

.08 X 85 = 7 

U 

u 

it 

1934 

.08 X 90 =7 

u 

li 

u 

1935 

.08 X 96 =8 

a 

u 

it 

1936 

.08 X 102 = 8 

a 

it 

it 

1937 
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.08 X 109 9 teachers leaving in 1938 

.08 X 1 16 = 9 “ 1939 

The number leaving was always subtracted from the 
group receiving the median salary (indicated by heavy out- 
line in Table ii). In 1936-37 the median salary is just half- 
way between the fifth and sixth steps of the schedule; hence 
half the teachers leaving were taken from the fifth step and 
half from the sixth. 

TABLE 11 

Distribution or Elementary Teachers in Zonesboro on the New 
Salary Schedule 
1931-1940 

As a basis for cost estimation 


Salary 

193 1- 

1932 - 

1933 ” 

t 934 ” 

I 93 S” 

1935 - 

1937 - 

1938 ” 

1939 ” 

1932 

1933 

1934 

I 93 S 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

$2,200 




18 

23 

33 

41 

41 

47 

2,100 



18 

S 

10 

8 


6 

7 

2,000 


18 

K 

10 

8 


6 

7 




0 



0 

1,900 

18 

5 

10 

8 

8 

10 

7 

3 

4 

1,800 

5 

10 

IS 

15 

10 

II 

12 

13 


1,700 

10 

21 

15 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 IS 

1,600 

27 

15 

10 

II 

12 

1 

13 

14 

IS 

1 15 

1,500 

10 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

1 9 

1,400 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

1 9 

Total teaching 
staff 

75 


8 s 

90 

96 

102 

109 

1 

116 

[ 

123 

i 


Kotv Teachers at the me^lian salary are indicated by heavy outline. Teachers leaving 
have been subtracted from those at the median Replacing teachers have been entered at 
the minimum. Additional teachers have been added at the third step ($1^600) 


Step II— Advance each of the remaining teachers one 
step on the salary schedule 

This process is indicated for Zonesboro in Table ii, which 
shows the distribution of teachers year by year, with turn- 
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over always subtracted from those at the median and with 
all the remaining teachers advanced one step each year. 

Step III — ^Add the replacing teachers 

In Zonesboro, replacing teachers are always entered at the 
minimum. In Table ix the replacements for each year are 
shown at the lowest step of the schedule. 

Step IV — ^Add the extra teachers required for normal 
expansion 

The average annual rate of elementary teacher increase 
in Zonesboro was 6.4 per cent for the past six years. Apply- 
ing this percentage to the total elementary personnel for 
1930-31 gives the expected number of additional teachers 
needed the ensuing year for normal expanaon. The number 
of extra teachers for each year was estimated thus: 


64 X 75 = 5 

additional teachers for 

1932-33 

6.4 X 80 -= 5 

a 

it 

u 

1933-34 

64 X 8s — 5 

(C 

u 

it 

1934-35 

64 X 90 6 

(C 

u 

ti 

1935-36 

64 X 96 ^ 6 

(C 

a 

it 

1936-37 

64 X 102 •= 7 

cc 

a 

ti 

1937-38 

6,4 X 109 »=- 7 

(C 

{( 

(C 

1938-39 

64 X 116 >= 7 

it 

te 

tt 

1939-40 


Step V — Sinn up the cost 
R^ular staff (exclusive of those leaving): 

5 X $1500 “ ? 7 ,Soo 
10 X idoo w 16,000 

21 X i 7 oo = 3 Sj 7 oo 

10 X 1800 «= 18,000 
SX 1900= 9,500 
18 X 2000 “ 36,000 


Total 


$122,700 
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Total brought forward $123,700 

6 replacing teachers @ $1400 8,400 

S additional teachers @ $1600 8,000 


Estimated total cost (1922-33) $139,100 

The total cost of the new schedule in Zonesboro was esti- 
mated similarly for each succesave year. 

Estimated total cost for 1933-34 $152,700 

1934- 35 165,700 

1935- 36 179,000 

1936- 37 191,100 

1937- 38 204,800 

1938- 39 218,300 

1939- 40 232,500 


Difference in Cost of Old and New Schedule 

The total cost of the new schedule year by year is very 
important, but it is apt to be both staggering and mis- 
leading to board manbers and laymen alike unless some 
point of reference or basis for comparison is provided. 
For this reason the difference in cost between the new 
schedule and the old should be computed. The cost of 
continuing the old schedule is calculated in exactly the 
same way as has been outlined for the new schedule. The 
same rate of turnover, without the correction, should 
be used and the incidence of turnover and the step 
of the scale where replacing teachers are introduced 
should be identical. The same number of additional 
teachers is required each year for normal expansion, and 
the extra teachers are entered at the same point on the 
schedule. Teachers are advanced along the scale one step 
each year in both cases, although no transition from (me 
scale to another is necessary in figuring the cost of the old 
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schedule. In fact, the only difference between the two 
sets of calculations is the difference in the value of the 
various steps of the salary schedule. 

When the computation has been completed, the cost of 
the old schedule is subtracted from that of the new, 
year by year, as follows: 



1931-32 

1032-33 

1933-34 

I934-3S 

Etc. 

Cost of new schedule 
Cost of old schedule 

$125,400 

II 8 .S 7 S 

139,100 

126,325 


165,700 

141.750 


Difference in cost . . . 

$ 6,82s 


! 

17,92s 

23,950 



Preparation-Automatic Schedule 


The cost of the single salary schedule cannot be so 
easily nor so accurately estimated as that of the position- 
automatic type just discussed. While expansion and turn- 
over are factors common to both, the element of training 
which plays such an important part in the preparation 
type schedule and makes it so valuable professionally 
presents a feature which renders cost estimation extremely 
difficult. No one thus far has been able to forecast with 
much accuracy the amount of extra training which the 
single salary schedule will stimidate teachers to acquire, 
the rapidity with which it will be obtained,' or the inci- 
dence of the additional training. 

In the typical single salary schedule each teacher is 
placed on that level of the scale which corresponds to the 
amotmt of her preparation, and she advances one stq) 
along this level for each year of experience up to some 
stafSed maximum. Thus far the procedure is simple 
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enough; it is necessary only to evaluate the teacher’s 
training to determine her proper level, and start her at 
the point which her previous experience warrants. The 
rest is automatic. But she also has the opportunity of 
ascending to one or more higher levels by acquiring stipu- 
lated amounts of additional training; this possibility raises 
two fundamental problems: 

1. “Training expectancy.” 

The probable rate of professional improvement, 
stated as the percentage of the teaching personnel 
who are expected to obtain a specified amount of 
training each calendar year. 

2. Incidence of the additional training. 

The amount of preparation and the location on 
the salary schedule of those teachers who are ex- 
pected to increase their training. 

Training expectancy is determined partly by the terms 
of the schedule itself, partly by the attitude of superin- 
tendent, principals, and supervisors, partly by various 
local conditions, and partly by individual and personal 
considerations. 

The schedule proper indicates the amount of induce- 
ment offered teachers to reach a higher level. If the 
salary paid teachers with four years of training is sub- 
stantially greater than the salary of those with only three 
years of training, and if there are more or larger in- 
crements at the four-year level than at the three-year 
level, or both, the stimulus to secure further training will 
be very great and the training expectancy will be cor- 
respondingly high. If, on the other hand, the difference 
between one level and the next is scarcely greater than 
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the increase given for each year of experience, and if 
the size and the number of annual increments are uni- 
form throughout the schedule, there is little incentive 
for a teacher to spend time, money, and energy on fur- 
ther preparation which nets so slight a return. Training 
expectancy is therefore largely governed by the size of 
the return on the teacher’s investment. 

The attitudes of the administrative and the supervis- 
ory staff are also important. These officers may spur 
teachers on to further study by active encouragement, 
they may let matters take their own course, or, in rare 
cases, they may actually deter teachers from securing 
additional training by outright discouragement or by 
subtle hindrances of one sort or another. Restrictions in 
the amount of college work which may be taken during 
any given year, the approving of courses selected, and 
requirements concerning marks necessary for credit on 
the salary schedule all tend to limit somewhat further 
preparation. Training expectancy is thus influenced by 
the positive, the passive, or the negative attitude of 
supervisors and administrators. 

Special conditions must also be considered. Local 
teachers on the staff, assured of their positions because 
of tenure regulations or political backing, with their lower 
cost of living and their larger circle of friends frequently 
prefer leisure to higher pay and may be completely in- 
different to opportimities for advancement. Hence, the 
percentage of local teachers in the ss^tem may affect 
training expectancy. The accessibility of the community 
to a university is also important, since it permits teachers 
to acquire extra training at less expense and with greater 
e«^ than would otherwise be possible. Localities within 
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commuting distance of an educational center should mat-P 
allowance for Saturday, afternoon, and evening courses 
as well as for summer school attendance when they are 
estimating the rapidity with which tr aining will be 
acquired. 

Finally, various individual and personal factors must 
be considered in predicting training expectancy. The 
health of the teacher, her age, her present salary, her 
home responsibilities — including the number of depend- 
ents — and her summer occupation such as camp work, 
tutoring, or teaching elsewhere are all factors which must 
be properly weighted in estimating the response of teach- 
ers to the opportunities offered by the sin^e salary 
schedule. 

Since the incidence of future training makes a decided 
difference in the total cost of the 'salary schedule, some 
consideration must be given to the proportion of the 
staff who will advance from the three-year to the four-year 
level and from the four-year to the five-year level. The 
five-year group usually are already on the highest level 
and therefore may be ignored. Immediately following 
the introduction of the schedule, the incentive to secure 
further training will be far stronger for those who have 
almost enough training to qualify for the next higher 
level, whatever that may be, than for any other group. 
In the long run, however, incidence is probably more 
largely determined by the terms of the schedule itself, that 
is, by the difference in the size of the salary differentials 
between the several training groups, than by any other 
factor. Unless the salary schedule is distinctly lopsided® 

•In communities where the salary schedule is distinctly lopsided, tend- 
ing to skew the incidence of future training, more than one figure will 
be necessary to express the training expectancy. 
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or unless the administrative and supervisory staff are 
deliberately encouraging further study on the part of some 
groups rather than others, the incidence of future train- 
ing is not a serious problem in cost estimation. The 
minimum preparation required is so commonly two or 
three years of training beyond high school graduation for 
elementary teachers and four years for secondary teachers 
that professional improvement is about as likely to occur 
on one level as on another. In general, therefore, it is 
safe to assume that future training will be distributed 
among the various levels in the same proportions as is 
the teaching personnel. 

Probably the wisest way to attack the knotty problem 
of estimating future expenditure is first to determine its 
extreme upper and lower limits. Like two fixed bound- 
aries, these serve to delimit the uncertainty of future 
costs, since one represents the greatest possible expend- 
itxure which the new schedule could require and the other 
represents the lowest price it could exact. Somewhere 
between these two confines lies the unknown curve of 
probable cost. 

The maximum cost, or upper limit, is the sum of all 
salaries year by year, with allowance for the same rate of 
normal expansion and turnover in the future as in the 
past, if every teacher except those leaving takes full 
advantage of the opportunity to advance by increasing her 
training as much and as rapidly as the schedule permits. 
The minimum cost, or lower limit, is the sum of all 
salari^ year by year, with allowance for normal expan- 
sion and turnover as above, if no teacher increases her 
training sufficiently to move from one levdi to the next. 

The minimum and the maximum costs are estimated in 
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much the same way as the cost of the position-automatic 
schedule, — ^with a few notable differences, however. The 
first step is to estimate the future normal expansion year 
by year for each school division by exactly the samp pro- 
cedure as was used before.'^ Turnover should thpn be 
calculated for the entire staff in the same way as for the 
position-automatic schedule.® Replacements, however, 
must be separated according to school division. Replac- 
ing teachers are divided into elementary and secondary 
teachers in the same proportion as the whole staff is 
divided; in other words, the number of new elementary 
teachers bears the same relation to the total number of 
replacing teachers as the entire elementary staff bears 
to the total teaching personnel. 

After this has been done, it is no longer either neces- 
sary or desirable to separate the staff according to posi- 
tion; instead, the personnel should be reclassified accord- 
ing to amount of preparation and distributed on the 
new schedule. Turnover is deducted from those receiving 
the median salary for the whole staff, with the assump- 
tion that the number leaving is distributed among the 
several training groups in the ratio of the total number of 
teachers in each training group to the total personnel.® 
The first year the new schedule is in effect the mini- 

^For the method used in estimating normal expansion for the position- 
automatic schedule, see pp. 127 ff. and p. 139, Step IV. 

®For the method of calculating turnover for the position-automatic 
schedule, see pp. 129 ff. and p. 136, Step I. 

•Where turnover must be deducted from a training group in which 
no teacher is receiving the median salary, the appropriate number of 
individuals should be subtracted from those nearest the median, and the 
effect of this discrepancy should be counterbalanced by subtracting the 
same number of cases on the opposite side of the median elsewhere. (See 
Tables 12 and 13*) 
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mum, the maximum, and hence the probable costs co- 
incide, but thereafter the upper and lower limits diverge, 
leaving the probable cost still to be ascertained. After 
the transition to the new schedule, estimating the mini- 
mum cost for each year is a simple matter of distributing 
the turnover and subtracting it at the median, moving 
the remaining teachers one step each along their respective 
levels, adding the replacing teachers and those necessary 
for expansion in accordance with the administrative policy 
of the school system, and summing up the cost. The 
maximum cost is calculated in like manner, with turn- 
over and expansion treated in exactly the same way, but 
with the important difference of assiuning that every 
teacher advances from one level to the next with all possi- 
ble speed. The rapidity with which teachers can increase 
their training is, of course, materially affected by the 
provisions of the schedule and by special local regula- 
tions.^® 

Having calculated the minimum and the maximum costs 
of the new schedule, it is now necessary for the super- 
intendent to predict as accurately as possible the train- 
ing expectancy of his staff as a basis for estimating the 
probable cost. A brief case study of each teacher in the 
system should be made to determine the likelihood of her 
securing further training and the amount which she will 
probably obtain. This need not be a stupendous xmder- 
taking, since mudi of the information will be on record 
at the central office and the rest can usually be supplied 

"WTiere sabbatical leave with pay is granted, this must be considered 
inr estimating the rapidity with which the training requirements for 
salary advance can be fulfilled. Restrictions in the amount of addi- 
tional work and in the number of consecutive summer sessions permitted 
are also important. 
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by principals or readily obtained from the teachers 
themselves. Conditioning factors such as age, health, 
home responsibilities, economic status, and present train- 
ing should be listed for each teacher, together with a rat- 
ing for ambition and persistence. This information 
should then be submitted to principals and supervisors 
and their independent judgments concerning the number 
of summer sessions each teacher will attend during the 
next four years (provided the proposed schedule is 
adopted) recorded as in Chart III. 

Where principal and supervisor disagree and the super- 
intendent is not sufficiently familiar with the individual 
to cast the deciding vote, he can do one of three things; 

1. He can take the opinion of the person in whose 
judgment he has the greatest confidence. 

2. He can decide half the cases one way and half the 
other. 

3. He can “play safe” by considering that all doubtful 
cases will secure additional training. 

Predictions for particular individuals should never be 
made for more than four years, because at the end of 
that period many of the present staff will have been re- 
placed by new teachers, and a considerable number of 
extra teachers will have been added. For this reason, 
and on account of unforeseen circumstances in particular 
cases, it is undesirable (if not impossible) to identify 
individuals and to follow each career through a succession 
of tables for the lifetime of the schedule. A percentage 
of the whole staff which represents the approximate rate 
of professional improvement in the future is the best 
that can be hoped for. The figure thus arrived at for 
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CHART III 

CITY SamplmUt 

TRAINING EXPECTANCY 



(B) Total possible summer sessions* 348 


(A) xs8 


— aae— — 

(B) 


Allowance for new teachers and other factors 

5% 

Training Expectancy 



♦Four times the total munber of teachers, exclusive of those with five years or more of 
traiums, 

the first four-year period is then taken as the probable 
rate of improvement for the second four years. A gen- 
erous allowance should be made for the new and younger 
teachers to be added to the staff, who are quite likely to 
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be somewhat more ambitious and energetic than the pres- 
ent personnel. 

Where information can be secured for comparable com- 
munities“ concerning the effect of the introduction of the 
single salary schedule on the training of teachers, this 
will serve as a check on the superintendents’ figures for 
training expectancy. In making such comparisons with 
other localities, it should be remembered that the amount 
of extra training secured and the rapidity with which it 
is acquired will be greatly influenced by the amount of 
inducement offered by the schedule. 

The process of estimating the cost of a preparation- 
automatic schedule may be illustrated by the h3q)othetical 
case of Sampleville. The new schedule proposed for 
this city was as follows: 


Ta/uzuNO 

Saxakv 

MiniTnum 

Maximum 

Increments* 

3 years 

$1400 


6 X $100 

4 years 

1600 


6 X 200 

5 years 

1700 

3500 

6 X 300 


* To simplify the calculations, only six increments are provided for in this schedule. 


Appended to the new schedule were the following 
regulations stipulating the conditions under which addi- 
tional training would be credited for salary purposes: 

“For a discussion of the effect of the single salary schedule on the 
training of teachers in sixty-seven communities, see Morris, Lyle L., 
The Single Salary Schedule, Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 413. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. 
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1 No increase in salary will be granted for fractional parts 
of a year of training. 

2 One year of training shall be equivalent to thirty-two 
points of college work. Each six-weeks summer session of 
eight points shall constitute one-quarter of a year of 
training. 

3. No teacher may take more than ten points of college 
work during any calendar year while employed in full- 
time capacity 

4. To be credited toward higher salary, each course taken 
must be 

a. Approved in advance by the superintendent of schools. 
b Successfully completed (passed). 

5. Additional training will be evaluated once a year and 
credited as of February first 

It was decided to replace all teachers at the third 
step^^ of the schedule, elementary teachers being brought 
in on the three-year training level and secondary teachers 
(both junior and senior high school) on the four-year 
training level. Additional elementary and secondary 
teachers needed for normal expansion were to be brought 
in at the minimum for the three-year and four-year train- 
ing levels, respectively No change in administrative 
policy was contemplated in Sampleville which would affect 
either the size or the cost of the teaching personnel. 

Since cost estimates for the new schedule were pre- 
pared in December, neither the actual turnover nor ex- 
pansion was known for the coming year Hence predic- 
tions of the rate of turnover and expansion were necessary 
from the start Normal expansion was predicted for each 
of the eight years for which a cost estimate was to be 

“ Second step above the minimum 
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made by exactly the same procedure as was used for the 
position-automatic schedule. There were one hundred 
teachers in Sampleville, fifty elementary and fifty second- 
ary. The average annual rate of teacher increase for the 
previous seven years was found to be 6 per cent both 
for the elementary school and for the jimior-senior high 
school. (Because teacher increase corresponded rather 
closely to pupil increase, no correction was necessary.) 
By applying this percentage to the elementary and the 
secondary totals, respectively, the number of additional 
grade teachers and high school teachers needed each year 
was calculated. 

Turnover was not calculated by school divisions as for 
the position-automatic schedule, however, but for the staff 
as a whole. The average annual corrected rate of teacher 
turnover for Sampleville was lo per cent. By applying 
this percentage to the total teaching personnel, the num- 
ber of withdrawals was computed for each of the ensuing 
eight years. Replacements, which of course were equal in 
number to withdrawals, were divided into elementary and 
secondary teachers in the same proportion as was the total 
personnel. Thus in Sampleville half the replacing teachers 
were entered at the minimum for those with three years 
of training and half at the minimum for those with four 
years of preparation. 

Since a position-automatic schedule had been in effect 
in Sampleville, the next step was an evaluation of the 
training of the present personnel. A problem was at once 
presented by the fact that a number of the older teachers 
in the system had had less than the minimum of three 
years of training called for by the new schedule. This 
was resolved by crediting all those with less than mini- 
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mum preparation as having had three years of training, 
both for purposes of location on the new scale and as a 
basis for additional training in the future. Table 12 
shows the distribution of the present personnel in Sample- 
ville on the old scale, according to training and present 
salary. 


TABLE 12 

Distribution gf Sampleville Teacbdbrs on the Oed Saxary Schedule 
According to Amount oe Preparation 


Saxaxy 

Years or Training beyond High School Graduahon 

Total 

3 



3^ 

■ 




5 + 

$ 2,450 •••• 

■ 




8 

■ 

■ 

2 


TO 

2,300 .. . 

i 




6 

2 

■ 



8 

2,100 .... 

■ 




4 

3 

B 



8 

i,8so .... 





B 

5 

3 

4 -‘ 


27 

1,800 



i-i 


B 

B 



2 

3 

1,700 .... 

6 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 



B 

16 

1,600 . 

8 

2 

3 






B 

13 

1,550 .... 









B 


1,500 .... 

5 




X 

4 



3 

13 

1,400 .... 

2 









2 

Total 


B 

6 

I 

28 

12 

3 

6 

6 

100 

Distribu- 
tion of 
turnover 

8 


1 


8 

I 


1 

1 

10 
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Before the present personnel could be transferred from 
the old schedule to the new, it was necessary to deduct 
those leaving. The total number of withdrawals — ^which 
had already been estimated as being lo (lo per cent 
X 100= lo) — ^was first distributed among the several 
training groups in the ratio of the total number of teach- 
ers in each training group to the total personnel. 

? : lo : : 34 : loo 
? : 10 : ; 4 : 100 
? : 10 : : 6 : 100 Etc. 

This distribution is shown by the row of small figures at 
the bottom of Table 12. The proper number of with- 
drawals was then subtracted from the teachers who were 
receiving the median salary for the entire staff, as indi- 
cated by the small figures in Table 12. It will be noted 
from this table that in two instances it was necessary 
to deduct turnover from a training group in which no 
teacher was receiving the median salary, but that the 
subtractions were made in such a way as to offset each 
other. 

In transferring the present group of teachers from the 
old schedule to the new exactly the same principles were 
followed as for Zonesboro, namely: 

1. No teacher’s salary was lowered. 

2. No teacher received less than the new m i nimu m . 

3. Each teacher was advanced to that step of the 
new schedule whose amotmt was next higher than 
she was then receiving; where this would mean an 
increase of less than $100 the teacher was ad- 
vanced to the second step above her present 
salary. 
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TABLE 13 


Distribution of Sampleville Teachers on the New Salary Schedule 
According to Amount of Preparation 
First Year 


Years of Teaining beyond High School Gxaddation 
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Table 13 shows the distribution of the present teaching 
staff of Sampleville for the first year of the new schedule, 
classified according to training as evaluated, minus esti- 
mated withdrawals and plus replacing and additional 
teachers. 

The minimum and the maximum costs of the schedule 
for the next seven years were then calculated. The 
computation of the minimum cost was relatively simple, 
since no allowance for increased training was made. For 
all practical purposes, therefore, all teachers with less 
than four years of training constituted one group; those 
v?ith four years or four and a fraction, another group; 
and those with five or more years of preparation, a third 
group. Each group was advanced one step on the scale 
with every year of experience, but the steps had different 
values for the three levels of training. Turnover was 
subtracted from those teachers at the median salary and 
replaced in accordance with the policy of the school sys- 
tem. Extra elementary teachers were brought in at the 
minimum for the three-year level and extra secondary 
teachers at the minimum for the four-year level. 

The maximum cost, however, involves the problem of 
extra training. Since no provision for leave of absence, 
either with or without pay, was made in Sampleville, four 
summer sessions were required to secure a full year of 
training. The upper limit of cost for Sampleville would 
therefore be reached if every teacher (except teachers 
who already had five years of training^® and those leaving 

“It makes na difference for purposes of cost estimation whether 
teachers with five years of preparation secure additional training or not. 
This group is advanced annually for experience, but their training may 
be ignored. 
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the system) attended summer school every year. The 
maTcimiim cost was figured on this basis, with turnover 
and expansion treated in exactly the same manner as in 
calculating the minimum cost. 

When the upper and the lower limits of the cost of the 
new schedule had been determined, the superintendent 
was ready to predict the probable cost.^^ After making 
a brief case study of each teacher in the system (except 
those with five years of training), after considering the 
experience of comparable communities, and after making 
due allowance for various local conditions'® the super- 
intendent of Sampleville predicted that half his teachers 
wordd attend summer school every year; this indicated 
a training expectancy of one quarter of a year of addi- 
tional preparation for fifty per cent of the staff annually.'® 

^ Probable cost can, of course, be estimated entirely independently of 
the minimum and maximum cost, greatly reducing the labor of computa- 
tion, But since the final estimate is at best only an approximation, the 
establishment of fixed boundaries for the uncertain course of future 
expenditure is so reassuring that it is strongly recommended. 

^ For the type of case study made and method of calculating training 
expectancy, see Chart III. 

" If the schedule had been so designed that the inducement to advance 
from the three-year to the four-year level was substantially greater than 
the incentive to move from the four-year to the five-year level (or vice 
versa), more than one figure for training expectancy would have been 
used. In communities unlike Sampleville, where this is the case, an 
estimate of the ddgree of disparity among the several training groups 
should be made. Where the number of cases is large enough to iron 
out irregularities due to individual considerations, a summary of the 
case studies according to years of training will reveal future trends 
fairly reliably. In small systems, however, the sampling error inherent 
in this method will be so large that the differentials in the schedule 
itself constitute a much stabler indication of training expectancy. 
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TABLE 14 

Pbedicted Disthibxjtion of Sampleville Teachers on the New Salary 
Schedule as a Basis for Calculating the Probable Cost 
FOR THE Second Year 
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On this basis he calculated the probable cost of the new 
salary schedule year by year, following the same general 
procedure used for estimating the maximum cost. Table 
14 shows the distribution of Sampleville teachers the 
second year of the new schedule for purposes of estimat- 
ing the probable cost. 

The minimum, the maximum, and the probable costs of 
the proposed schedule for Sampleville were computed for 
an eight-year period in the manner described, with the 
results shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 

Estbeated Totab Ai^nuai. Cost oe the New Salaey Schedtjxe eor 
Sampleville 


Year 

Total 

TEAcaaiNG 

Staef 

Total Cost 

! 

Minimum 

Probable 

Maximum 

1st 

106 

$204,600 

$204,600 

$204,600 

^nd 

I12 

227,400 

227,700 

228,400 

3rd 

I19 

248,900 

249,700 

250,500 

4 tli 

126 

269,400 

271,700 

273,300 

Sth 

133 

287,400 

292, soo 

299 , 100 

6 tli 

141 

306,200 

31S7I00 

328,800 

7 t 3 i 

149 

323,100 

338,700 

357*500 

m ; 

158 

344 » 700 

363,100 

382,500 

Average Annual In- 





crease 

7-4 

$ 20,014 

$ 22,786 

$ 25,414 


6.0% 

7.7% 

8.S% 

9 - 3 % 


The estimated minimum, maximum, and probable costs 
of tiie new schedule for Sampleville given in the above 
table are shown graphically in Chart IV on the opposite 
page. 
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CHART IV 

ESTIMATED MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AND PROBABLE ANNUAL COST 
OF THE PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SAMPLEVILLE 
FOR AN EIGHT-YEAR PERIOD 
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Other Types of Salary Schedules 

The position-automatic and the preparation-automatic 
are by far the most prevalent types of salary schedules 
in use in the United States. There are a few other types 
of salary scales, however — ^mostly hybrids that combine 
the elements of either the position or the preparation 
type with merit features. As the number of variables 
affecting salary increases, the complexity of the problem 
becomes very much greater, the calculation correspond- 
ingly more laborious, and the resulting estimate less reli- 
able. No attempt is made here to outline a procedure 
for estimating the cost of such schedules. 

Salaries of Supervisors and Principals 

The foregoing discussion has been concerned solely 
with classroom teachers and with those persons com- 
monly included in the salary schedule proper. In order 
to arrive at the total annual salary budget for instruction, 
it is necessary to add to the estimates for teachers’ 
salaries the amounts required for principals, directors, 
and others responsible for the supervisory work of the 
schools. Since in most communities this group is rela- 
tively small and since special considerations frequently 
alter into the determination of their salaries, no attempt 
has been made to evolve a general formula for predicting 
the future cost of the salaries for this group. Case studies, 
together with a careful consideration of the school poliqr, 
furnish a fairly reliable basis for estimating future costs 
ior these individuals. 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE ABILITY OF THE COMMUNITY TO 
SUPPORT TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

A fter a salary schedule designed to attract and retain 
- capable, highly qualified teachers has been con- 
structed and the cost of this schedule has been estimated as 
closely as possible, the important question arises; Can the 
community support the proposed schedule? To some, 
this order of procedure may appear to be putting the 
cart before the horse; it would seem to be more business- 
like first to discover how much the community can afford 
to spend on teachers’ salaries and then to establish a 
schedule whose cost will not exceed this amount. This 
plan would indeed be right and proper if the commu- 
nity’s ability to pay were a fixed quantity; but such is 
not the case. On the contrary, the community’s ability 
to support schools or anything else is so very flexible that 
nobody can say exactly how great it is. In the absence of 
absolute measures of ability, economists and educators 
alike have been forced to rely largely on indications of 
the relative financial status of the community. 

Comparisons with other communities afford obvious 
measures of the relative ability of a commimity to spend 
a certain amount of money for teachers’ salaries. In 
making such comparisons special care should be exer- 
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cised to ensure their validity. Comparisons of the avail- 
able wealth in various communities are often unfair 
because they are based on insufficient data. Figures for 
per capita wealth, for example, may be very misleading 
because of variations in educational burden (number of 
children to be educated) which have not been taken into 
account. The selection of the particular communities 
with which the comparisons are to be made is in itself 
an important matter. Such factors as population, geo- 
graphical location, industrial development, and natural 
resources have a direct bearing upon the community’s 
ability to support education. Furthermore, the percent- 
age of the population of school age, the percentage of all 
school children attending the public schools, and the 
proportion of public school children in high schooF must 
also be considered. Density of school population is an- 
other factor, but its effect on school costs has been only 
partially determined. Wealth per child in average daily 
attendance is undoubtedly the best single measure of 
ability. Here again, care must be taken that the figures 
are comparable, that is, that they are all for true wealth 
or aU for total assessed valuation, and in the latter case 
that assessments represent the same percentage of true 
valuation. Tables i6 and 17 illustrate the use of com- 
parative figures for determining the relative ability of 
Yonkers, New York, to support a higher salary schedule. 
Comparative information on the wealth and school tax- 
rate in other localities may be very reassuring in regard 
to the community’s relative financial status as far as the 
inunediate present is concerned and still give little indica- 

‘ The per capita cost of educating high school pupils is usually about 
twice tliat of educating elementary children. 
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TABLE 16 

Total Assessed Valuation and Tax Rates for School Pijhposes in 
Yonkers and Nine Comparable Communities 


From Teachers' Salaries in. Yonkers, 1929, hy W. S Elshree 


Community 

Total 

Assessed 

Valuation 

Tax 

Rate 

EOR 

School 

Purpose 

Rank 

IN Tax 
Rate 

Ratio 
OP As- 
sessed 
TO True 
Valua- 
tion 

Tax 
Rate 
Based 
on True 
Valua- 
tion 

Rank 

IN Tax 
Rate 
Based 
on Tru® 
Valua- 
tion 

Tarrytown ... 

$ I2,862,6q2 

$14 808 

I 

72H 

$10 7358 

1 

Pelham 

37,413.3x5 

12 49 

2 

32 

3 9968 

10 

Mt. Vernon, 

141,054.481 

11 08 

3 

83 

9 1964 

2 

Scarsdale 

32,626,695 

10 72 

4 

81 

8 6832 

4 

Yonkeks . ... 

301,891,030 

10,33 

5 

85 

8 780s 

3 

Mamaroneck . . 

49.007,713 

10 12 

6 

60 

6 0720 

8 

Bronxville 

29,561, gsi 

9 $8 

7 

73 

6 9934 

5 

Ossining 

17,617,068 

8 20 

8 

70 

5 740 

! 9 

White Plains ... 

108,360,868 

8 087 

9 

83 

6 712a 


New Rochelle 

167,930,208 

7 42 

10 

83 

6.1586 

7 


tion of .|ts future prospects. These figures should there- 
fore be supplemented by a table showing predicted local 
wealth for a considerable period, together with the tax- 
rates necessary to meet the annual estimated cost of the 
proposed schedule. Estimates of future wealth may be 
made on the basis of past trends and corrected to care for 
any special factors* which seem likely to influence the 
future rate of increase or decrease in property values. 

It should be remembered that teachers’ salaries are only 
a part of the annual school cost. Consideration should 

* Allowance should be made for any anticipated unusual increases 
which would tend to alter the general trend. It is also necessary to 
consider contemplated industrial developments and probable growth 
in population. Where a school building survey has recently been made, 
predictions for growth, expansion, and development will already be 
available and these should be thoroughly studied. 
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TABLE 17 

Ability or Yonkers and Ten Comparable Communities to Support 
Public Education, as Indicated by Full Valuation op 
Property per Pupil in A.D.A* 


From Teachers' Salaries in Yonkers, zgsg, by W. S. Elshree. 


Coaornumr 

Total 

Assessed 

Valuation 

Ratio 
OE As- 
sessed 
TO Tkue 
Valu- 
ation 

Full 

Valuation 

Num- 
ber OR 
Pupils 

IN 

A.D.A. 

Full 

Valu- 

ation 

PER 

nmLn 

IN 

A.D.A. 

Rank 
IN Full 
Valu- 
ation 

PER 

Child 

IN 

AD.A. 

Pelham 

$ 37,413.31s 

32 

$ 116, 916, 609* 

Z.488 

878,573 

I 

Bronxville . . . 

20,561.951 

73 

40,495,823* 

83S 

48,324 

2 

Mamaroneck . 

49,007,713 

60 

81,679,521* 

2,490 

32,803 

3 

Scarsdale 

sa. 626, 695 

81 

40,279,870* 

1,316 

30,608 

I 4 

New Rochelle , 

167.930. 20S 

83 ’ 

202,362,491 

7,373 

27,446 

5 

White Plains .. 

108,560,868 I 

83 

130,555,262 

4,935 

26,454 

6 

New York City 

x6, 762,104,769 i 

8 s- 96 t 

19,011,914,832 

935,866 

20,315 

7 

Tarry town .... 

12,862,692 

72K 

17,741.644* 

901 

19,691 

8 

Mt. Vernon . . . 

141,954,481 

83 

170,998,77a 

8,967 

19,070 

9 

Yonkers 

301,891,030 

85 

355,129,123 

19.550 

18,165 

10 

Osaning .. 

17,617,068 

70 

25,167,240* 

2,005 

"■r 

XI 


♦ Computed. Figures not exact to final dollar, f Rates vary for different boroughs. 
A.D A. — Average daily attendance. 


therefore be given to other items in the educational budget 
and some estimate should be obtained of the probable 
future trends in these other t37pes of expenditure. This 
is true especially of the school budding program, since 
new buildings require such a large capital outlay that 
recourse is frequently necessary to the voting public for 
authorization to issue bonds, and often an increased tax- 
rate to finance them is necessary. The sums of money 
alr^y tied up in school bonds should not be overlooked, 
since they represent obligations for future payments. 
Thus the amount which must be expended for debt serv- 
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CHART V 

AN EXCELLENT GRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION SHOWING 
USE OF SEVERAL MEASURES 

The Degree to Which Holyoke Approaches its Ability 
T o Support Schools 
Rank Among Massachusetts Cities 


AsiMssed yftluation par l^npil in 
Average Daily Atteodanea 
Expenditares per PnpQ in Aver* 
age Daily Attendance 


Current Expense 
General Control 
Instruction 


Operation 

Maintenance 


Auxiliary i^renelea 
Pixed Ohargea 
Total Current Expense 
Debt Service 
Capital Outlay 


Tax Rate 

School Tax Bate 
.Per cent School Tax is of 
Total Tax Bate 


SeKool Property 
Value p«r Pupa in Average 
Daily Attendance 
BuUdinlpi and Sites 
Equipment 
Per cent paid for 

Debt 

Net Bonded School Debt per 
pupil in Average Daily At* 
tendance 

Per cent School Delit iff of 
Municipal Debt 



Note the spread: If HoIy<aee ivere living up to its ability on school iupportk 
the items wonld all be nearly vertical in a line through rank 1, where Holyoke*! 
wealth faUs. The low items, debt service, capital outlay, school tax. value of buUd* 
Ings, and bonded indebtedness, show the litfle effort Holyoke Ja making to support 
an adequate acbooi iirogram. 

From Report of the Svroey of the Schools of Eolyoke, Mass , ipjio* 
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ice and the percentage of school property already paid 
for constitute additional measures of financial ability. 
Chart V illustrates graphically the use of several meas- 
ures for determining the relative ability of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, to support public education. 

Since the schools are only one of many publicly sup- 
ported institutions and services, proposed expenditures 
for other municipal purposes should be considered as well. 

The comparative method breaks down rather badly 
when the community finds itself at the bottom of the 
list in wealth and at the top of the list in effort (school 
tax-rate). The commimities with which it is compared 
may all be abundantly able to double or even treble their 
school expenditures if occasion should arise, or they may 
all be staggering under a heavy cost burden, — ^as far as 
relative figures show. Must the poorest community pa- 
tiently resign itself to the fate of a tailender in the for- 
ward march of educational opportunity? Or may it take 
courage and by dint of extra effort provide good sc)iooling 
for its children in spite of its financial handicap^ 

Relative figures are thus only a partis answer to the 
problem of ability. The real question is: VlTien is a com- 
munity too heavily taxed for its own good? If it were 
possible to answer this question with an3^thing like finality 
and definiteness, all relative facts and figures would be 
superfluous; but our very dependence on relative figures 
is tantamount to admitting that no one knows. 

There are, of course, two determining principles which 
define the limits of taxation: taxes must not cut into 
principal, and taxation for a purpose which can be accom- 
plished more economically by private enterprise cannot 
be justified. Happily, most American communities are 
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sufficiently wealthy so that the annual tax bill is far from 
encroaching on principal. Moreover, the United States 
is whole-heartedly committed to education at public 
expense, and most authorities would agree that the ad- 
ministration of the schools has on the whole been fully 
as economical as it would have been in private hands. 
Hence these two principles are scarcely applicable at 
present to taxation for education, and offer little assist- 
ance in solving the problem of measuring absolute ability. 

In the last analysis, this matter of ability redly be- 
comes a question of willingness. 

When we transform the problem of ability into a ques- 
tion of willingness, we are changing the physical into the 
psychological. It is no longer a matter of capacity, but 
one of relative values. Is the taxpayer willing to forego 
a few pleasures, some little comforts, or a fraction of his 
savings in order to provide better schooling for his and 
his neighbor’s children? It is not how much the people 
can afford to spend on education, but how much they 
think they can afford. 

Resolving the issue into what the public most wants 
for its money makes the problem at once more subtle and 
more easily controlled. Willingness is determined in no 
small degree by the skill of the school authorities in 
presenting the case for education to the public. With 
business concerns constantly flaimting their advertising 
banners before the people, with all manner of charitable 
societies and benevolent organizations putting on “drives” 
to secure popular support, and with a score of private 
and public needs clamoring for every dollar, the school 
is virtually compelled to carry on a publicity program in 
self-defense, if it is to obtain adequate financial support. 
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The burden of proof rests on the superintendent to in- 
terpret the schools to the public and to convince the 
citizens of the desirability of high salaries. Probably 
the most valuable contribution which the comparative 
method can offer lies in the fact that it is a potent means 
of increasing the willingness of a community to tax itself 
for education. 

Finally, the amount of state aid which a community 
receives is an important factor in its ability to support a 
given salary schedule. Recent legislation in several states 
has provided for the distribution of state fimds to “equal- 
ize educational opportunity,” that is, to provide equal 
educational facilities for every child up to a satisfactory 
minimum with equal local effort (school tax-rate). By 
paying the local district a definite sum per child enrolled 
or per pupil in average daily attendance, minus the 
amount that could be raised in that district by a given 
tax-rate, these states are doing much to wipe out the 
effects of inequalities of wealth and are thus enabling 
poorer communities to improve their educational offer- 
ings. Where state aid takes the form of a substantial 
contribution to the salary of each teacher who meets 
certain training requirements, as in New York and 
Pennsylvania, these funds encourage the employment of 
wdl-qualified teachers and enable even the poorer com- 
mimities to pay attractive salaries. 



CHAPTER IX 
SALARY CAMPAIGNS 

D uring recent years publicity has become a fetish 
with every kind of organization and enterprise. 
From the splashy advertising of big business to the more 
dignified propaganda of conservative undertakings, or- 
ganizations big and little have one and all striven to “sell 
the idea to the public,” “create new wants,” or “keep the 
public informed.” The public schools, however, have 
been somewhat inclined to hold aloof from this stampede 
for the limelight, thinking organized publicity in their 
own case degrading, useless, or unnecessary. But educa- 
tors are gradually awakening to the fact that any institu- 
tion which depends on the public for support must 
systematically explain its policies, justify its course of 
action, and demonstrate its value to the people who pay 
its bills. 

This is the more true of education because of the rapid 
strides it has made in the last generation. Improved 
techniques, new points of view, and altered conceptions 
of the function of the school have swept it far beyond 
the reach and comprehension of the average citizen. The 
parents of today’s school children are bewildered by the 
variety of subject matter, confused by the strange meth- 
ods and the new ideas of the modern school. “There are 
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literally millions of people in America today who do not 
understand why their children in the first grade are not 
taught the A, B, C’s, just as they were taught them, who 
think that music, art, vocational training, and the other 
new features of the enriched curriculum are fads and 
fancies, who firmly believe that one reader a year is 
enough for any child in the primary grades and that the 
addition of other books is the result of good salesmanship 
on the part of book company representatives, who are 
positive that the vast increase in expenditures for public 
schools is the result of inefficient management on the part 
of school officials and teachers, who still believe that the 
Blue Back Speller is the best textbook ever published, 
who have no conception of the additional duties and re- 
sponsibilities which society has loaded on the schools, and 
who are not yet convinced that the youth who went to the 
little red schoolhouse was not better prepared for life 
and had more useful information than has the modem 
youth who is graduated from one of the institutional high 
schools. Such people think that an activity program is 
play. They understand nothing of the spirit of freedom 
in the schools today. They are positive that the child 
in the modern school gets a smattering of many things 
but learns nothing thoroughly.”^ 

Only when the people understand where the school is 
going and what it is tr3dng to do, can they be expected to 
sympathize with its efforts and rally to its support. To 
this end there must be a continuous, well-roimded pub- 
licity program on the part of the school — ^not just occa- 

"^Ftodi the handbook on public information of the North Carolina 
Education Association. 
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sional drives for new school buildings and special cam- 
paigns for higher salaries. Intelligent citizens soon grow 
suspicious of the school authorities if the school is never 
heard of except when a bond issue is in the offing. More 
emphasis on what’s right with the school, more care to let 
the public know what’s going on in the school week by 
week, more publicity without ulterior motive will mean 
less need for propaganda. Every teacher can help. Every 
supervisor, principal, and administrator can supply inter- 
esting facts that will uproot traditional notions and over- 
turn prejudice. Then when the need for more funds 
arises, as arise it most certainly will, the groxmd has been 
prepared and the seed sown for a goodly harvest. 

Even with a thoroughgoing publicity program, it will 
still be necessary from time to time to make special ap- 
peals to the board of education, the city council, or the 
general public for additional revenue for one purpose or 
another. Especially is this true for teachers’ salaries in 
light of the depreciation of the dollar, higher standards of 
training, and the broadening fimction of the school. All 
the general publicity which has preceded will make a 
salary campaign immeasurably easier and more certain 
of success, but much pertinent data must nevertheless be 
assembled, prepared, and disseminated. It is absolutely 
essential that public understanding and ssmipathy accom- 
pany each special levy if further advances are to be made 
and the groimd which has been gained is to be held. 

This chapter is designed to assist the school adminis- 
trator who is confronted with the necessity of conduct- 
ing a salary campaign, by outlining a general procedure 
and suggesting types and sources of data and methods 
of presentation. 
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Organization 

The organimtion and launching of a campaign for 
higher salaries varies widely according to the size of the 
community, its general attitude toward the schools, and 
the special local conditions. Where the board of educa- 
tion is both progressive and fiscally independent, where 
the community is in S3nnpathy with the work of the 
school, and where it is reasonably certain that there win 
be no opposition to higher salaries on the part of either, 
a quiet investigation by the superintendent, with or with- 
out expert advice and assistance, is usually the best pro- 
cedure. Where the school board is divided, where it 
approves higher salaries but funds are lacking, where 
it is fiscally dependent and the city council or other mu- 
nicipal body is indifferent or opposed to a larger appro- 
priation for teachers, and in most instances in large cities, 
the wisest plan is to organize a committee of disinterested 
citizens to investigate the proposed schedule and sponsor 
a campaign for its support. 

Judiciously selected, the citizens’ committee is a power- 
ful lever for influencing public opinion. The fact that its 
members have nothing to gain personally, that on the 
contrary, as taxpayers they will actually lose money if the 
new schedule is put into effect, carries great weight. The 
approval of prominent people not only is impressive be- 
cause of their general prestige, but also causes most of 
the lesser members of their respective followings to swing 
into line. In large cities the school system is so complex 
and so remote from the mass of the people that this type 
of committee is necessary to act as an intermediary be- 
tween the school authorities and the populace; the public 
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has too frequently become so accustomed to graft, cor- 
ruption, and inefficiency in municipal management that 
some such agency for guaranteeing the good faith and 
the genuine need of the school is almost essential. Boards 
of education welcome the creation of a citizens’ committee 
as a substantial aid in interpreting public sentiment and 
as a sharer in the responsibility for their subsequent 
action. Such committees of citizens were formed in New 
York City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Yonkers in connec- 
tion with the recent salary campaign in each of these 
cities. 

The composition of the citizens’ committee is such an 
extremely important part of the campaign that the utmost 
care should be exercised in its selection. Every effort 
should be made to secure the most influential and repre- 
sentative group of individuals possible. A fairly large 
committee is therefore desirable. It is also important 
that this group represent a non-partisan point of view, 
lest the salary campaign deteriorate into a political 
wrangle. Furthermore, no one directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the school ssretem should be included, for 
the chief strength of the committee lies in the fact that it 
is an outside organization. The committee should com- 
prise representatives of all the more important groups in 
the community, such as the following: 

President of the Women’s Club 
Head of the Chamber of Commerce 
A labor leader 
A prominent banker 
A well-known physician 
An eminent lawyer 
A popular and respected minister 
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An influential Catholic 
A member of each fraternal lodge 
A member of each service club 
A member of each patriotic society 

The practice of calling in a disinterested expert to sur- 
vey the local salary situation, formulate a salary schedule, 
and make a detailed report to the citizens’ committee or 
to the board of education is finding increased favor with 
school administrators and teachers. This plan recom- 
mends itself to townspeople, teaching staff, and school 
authorities as being at once unbiased and scientific. In 
small commimities the superintendent may be able to 
make the investigation himself, but as a rule the multi- 
plicity of demands upon his time and energy and the 
special training required preclude the possibility of his 
doing a really thorough piece of research. Wherever 
possible, therefore, it is advisable to secure the services 
of a specialist in this field. This plan was followed in 
New York City, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Yonkers, 
Minneapolis, and Los Angeles. A detailed study of 
teachers’ salaries is also included as a part of the gen- 
eral sdiool survey made by the Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Recent examples of these will be 
found in the survey reports for Holyoke, Mass., New- 
burgh, ,N. Y., Maple Heights, Ohio, Closter, N. J., the 
Panama Canal Zone,^ and for other places. 

The directorship of the campaign will depend upon lo- 
cal conditions. Where an expert is employed, he will 
of course take the lead, attend to the collection of data, 

*Most of these reports may be obtained from the Bureau of Pub- 
Ecations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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its preparation, interpretation, and presentation, as well 
as formulate the new salary schedule. Working in con- 
junction with the superintendent, he will outline a pub- 
licity program and supervise all releases to the press and 
other publicity material. The superintendent’s function 
is to make available sources of information, advise the 
expert about local conditions, and handle the problem of 
“contacts.” This last function is a matter of paramount 
importance and one which can best be attended to by the 
superintendent himself, since he knows the key people 
of the community. Enlisting the approval, support, and 
cooperation of influential citizens requires much time and 
energy and often a great deal of tact and finesse, but 
their endorsement of the proposed schedule is such an 
important factor in the success of the campaign that no 
pains should be spared to obtain it. If this is true even 
with an enthusiastic citizens’ committee, it is a priori a 
task of the first magnitude where a citizens’ committee 
has not been organized. 

In a few cases where the superintendent is indifferent 
or even hostile to the teachers’ demand for higher salaries, 
his function devolves upon an officer of the teachers’ or- 
ganization or upon some member of the citizens’ com- 
mittee. Indifference on the part of the superintendent 
makes it almost imperative to call in a salary specialist if 
the campaign is to be conducted at all; while if the super- 
intendent evinces actual hostility to the proposal, the 
matter should usually be deferred until the prospect is 
more favorable. 

One of the most important preliminary steps is to se- 
cure the confidence and cooperation of the teachers them- 
selves. Teachers are quite likely to be fearful of a survey 
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even though it is manifestly for their own benefit. They 
may be suspicious of the personnel of the survey, re- 
gard it as a political move, or as just another fruitless 
investigation. Petty jealousies within the ranks are 
likely to crop out and divide the teaching staff into war- 
ring factions. The director must allay these fears and 
suspicions at the outset and keep the teachers in con- 
stant touch with the campaign. Too much eihphasis can 
scarcely be placed on the importance of approval on the 
part of the teachers of the forthcoming schedule, for the 
average citizen and taxpayer will scarcely be inclined to 
favor a scheme which the beneficiaries themselves do not 
support. 

Since the citizens’ committee, if there is one, is pri- 
marily an advisory body, an executive committee should 
be organized to assist in carrying on the active work of 
the campaign. This group should be small, and its mem- 
bers should be selected with an eye to special abilities 
and executive qualities. 

One of the problems which the executive committee 
faces at the outset is the financing of the campaign itself. 
Although this does not call for a large outlay there will 
be some expense incident to collecting certain data, print- 
ing and distributing publicity material, etc. By far the 
most expensive item is the cost of hiring an expert. The 
source of his salary is of some concern because of the 
popular idea that “he who pa}^ the piper calls the tune.” 
This expense may properly be borne by the board of edu- 
cation; where the board does not provide the necessary 
funds, the cost of the specialist may be defrayed throu^ 
private donations, contributions from the local service 
dubs and other organizations, by the Parent-Teacher 
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Association, or even by the local .teachers’ organi2ation. 
In the latter case if the integrity of the esqjert employed 


CHART VI 



From Teachers* Salaries m New York City, Di^nlmted 
by Bateau of Publicatwnt Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927^ 


is above reproach and if he keeps in dose touch with 
the dtizens’ committee throughout his investigation there 
ought to be no occasion for public criticism. 
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Another important duty of the executive committee is 
the carrying on of a publicity program. It is tiheir task 
to arrange for meetings and conferences, obtain space in 
the local press, secure good speakers, and obtain entr4e 
to various dubs and organizations for iJiem, distribute 
circulars, and render similar services. Chart VI shows 
the organization for publicity which was effectively used 
in the New York City campaign. This should prove sug- 
gestive for large cities; smaller cities would need a far 
less elaborate organization. 

In a few instances, notably Springfield, Mass., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where the board of education has under- 
taken to revise the salary schedule without the assistance 
of an expert, a comprehensive study has been made by 
committees of teachers imder the direction of a member 
of the administrative staff of the school system. The 
pa^cipation of teachers in such a study has the advan- 
tage of enlisting the active cooperation of the staff, giving 
them an appreciation of the problems involved, and tend- 
ing to make them better satisfied with the final outcome. 
An appropriate type of organization consists of an ad- 
visory committee composed of representative and influen- 
tial teachers and staff members, an executive committee, 
and numerous sub-committees to carry on various phases 
of the work. 

Types and Sources of Campaign Materials. 

Whether the salary investigation is to be made by the 
local staff or by an outside expert, the kind of data neces- 
sary for publicity purposes will be identical in each case. 
Conveniently enough, much of the information which 
must be secured for the formidation of the schedule itself 
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can also be utilized for the creation of favorable public 
opinion. Under no circumstances should distorted facts, 
fallacious figures, or misleading interpretations be used. 
Pictorial material is almost always more vivid than tabu- 
lar data or descriptions in words and should therefore be 
used wherever appropriate. When preparing charts and 
graphs all the requirements of accuracy as well as vivid- 
ness should be observed.® Suggestions as to the t3q)e of 
material which can be used for campaign arguments, 
sources from which it can be obtained, and forms for 
its presentation follow. 

I. Teachers* Salaries 

The present salaries of teachers should, of course, be 
secured and the salaries paid for a number of years pre- 
viously as well, notably for the period just preceding the 
War. These data may be used to show the absolute and 
the proportionate increase in salaries since 1913 or some 
other basic year. Chart VII shows how this type of mate- 
rial may be portrayed graphically. 

Annual contract salaries, both past and present, may 
be obtained from the local pasnroll, the minutes of the 
board of education, or occasionally from the aimual re- 
port of the board of education. 

n. Cost of Living Figures 

These data are of paramount importance and constitute 
much the strongest argument for raising inadequate sala- 
ries. If reliable pre-war figures are also obtainable, com- 

* Those who are unaccustomed to portraying statistical material in 
graphic form should consult a good reference on graphical statistics such 
as Brinton, Willard C,, Graphic Methods for Presenting Statistics, 
New York: The Engineering Magazine Company, 1920. 
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parisons between past and present purchasing power 
of teachers’ salaries may be made. 

The local cost of living is best secured through de- 
tailed questionnaires sent to the teachers themselves. The 
questionnaires should be so worded^ that the data can be 
tabulated for the following groups of teachers: (i) single 
teachers living away from home, (2) single teachers living 
as one of a family of close relatives, (3) married men 
teachers, and (4) married women teachers living with 
husband. Wherever possible, an independent investiga- 
tion by a disinterested person should also be made to as- 
certain the cost of room and board of standard quality.® 
Pie graphs are an excellent form in which to present these 
data and make possible various kinds of comparisons, as 
suggested in Chart VIII. 

Cost of living indexes® have been prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Paul H. Douglas, and the 
Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life. 
These are helpful, but based as they are on budgets for 
workingmen’s families and except in one case on nation- 
wide prices, they are not especially applicable either to 
teachers or to a particular community. Such general in- 
dexes or their reciprocals, indexes of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, represent general conditions and indi- 
cate important trends, and therefore should supplement 
rather than serve as a substitute for local cost of living 
data, unless the latter are unobtainable. By using a cost 
of living index salaries paid over a period of years may 

‘*For sample questionnaire, see Appendix, p. 223. 

®For standards for teacher’s room, see Appendix, p. 229. 

•For cost of living indexes, see Appendix, pp. 217 ff. 
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be deflated and the approximate “real wages” of the 
teadhing group computed. The discrepancy between real 
wages and nominal wages may be shown very clearly in a 
graph, such as Chart VII. 

Dr. Harold F. Clark of Teachers Collie, Columbia 
University, in cooperation with the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, has prepared a cost 
of living index for teachers.^ Unfortunately this goes 
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back only as far as i92'6, but in years to come it should 
prove a very valuable aid in salary scheduling. Harry’s 
study of the cost of living of teachers® gives the actual 
cost of maintaining a specified budget in each of eighty- 
five communities in New York State and contains an 
index for place comparisons within that state. His figures 

^ See Appendix, p. 222. 

•Harry, Pavid P,, Cost of Idving of Teachers in ike State of New 
York. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 320. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. 
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are for 1926 only, but any of the communities he selected 
could, by using the same budget and employing the 
same technique, make a very reliable “then and now” 
comparison. 

m. Facts about the Teaching Personnd 

A. Amount of training 

B. Summer school study, travel, and professional im- 

provement 

C. Length of service 

1. Total 

2. In the community 

D. Rate and incidence of turnover 

E. Proportion of men teachers 

The purpose of this information is to show the public 
the quality of its school teachers and to point out the 
relation between salary and a high grade, competent per- 
sonnel. Such data provide a basis for several types of 
argument, e.g., simple statements of fact, historical treat- 
ments, comparisons and contrasts with other communi- 
ties, and cause and effect discussions. Thus if the vast 
majority of the teachers are well-trained, experienced, 
and professionally alert, as indicated by stunmer school 
attendance, travel, and reading, they merit substantial 
rewards. The community is to be congratulated on its 
good fortune and to be urged to retain such a valuable 
asset by offering commensurate salaries. A forceful way 
of putting this is shown in Chart IX, which may be run in 
the local paper in advertising space donated by some civic 
orgmiization or a local business concern. On the other 
hand, poorly-trained, inexperienced, and indifferent teach- 
ers probably indicate salaries too low to attract or retain 
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capable individuals. High turnover® — especially the 
loss of many excellent teachers — ^is frequently attributable 
to inadequate salaries. Finally, the proportion and qual- 

CHART DC 


Congratulations, 

Zonesboro! 

You are so fortunate as to possess 

Better-trained teachers than your neighbors, 

More experienced teachers than your neighbors, 
More cosmopolitan teachers than your neighbors, 

But 

They won’t stay long at only $1500 a year. 


ity of men teachers in the S3rstem is definitely a salary 
problem which the public should recognize as such. The 
dedining percentage of men public school teachers since 
1876 is shown graphically in Chart i which appears on 
page 40. 

Facts about the teaching personnel can usually be ob- 
tained from the records of the board of education on file 
at the central office of the school system. If these are not 

'Turnover is the number of teacher-replacements. Rate of turnover 
is the ratio of replacements to the entire staff, and is computed by 
dividing the number of teachers leaving (who are replaced by others) 
by the average number of tubers in the school during any given school 
year. 
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up-to-date or if some particulars are missing the desired 
information may be secured from the teachers themselves 
through questionnaires.^® Data for other communities 
can usually be secured by writing directly to each superin- 
tendent. In states such as New York and Pennsylvania, 
which have rather complete personnel records of their 
teachers, these data may be obtained at the state depart- 
ment of education. 

IV. Teaching Load 

A. Number of classes per teacher per day or week 

B. Number of preparations per teacher per day or 

week 

C. Size of classes 

D. Homogeneity of classes 

E. Extra-curricular demands on teachers 

The public is all too prone to regard school-teaching as 
Ml easy, pleasant occupation and is inclined to pooh-pooh 
any suggestion that the work is either difficult or arduous 
unless specifically pointed out and explained. A -detailed 
picture of the school-teacher’s day with its variety and 
multiplicity of demands would be something of an eye- 
opener to most la3nnen. 

Information as to the teaching load is usually available 
at the central office of the school S3rstem; if not, it may 
be obtained from the principal of each sdhool. In the 
recent study of salaries in Springfield, Mass., an entire 

** Questionoaire returns may be regarded as fairly dependable for 
this type of data if signed; anonymous reports should never be accepted 
or utilized. Teachers should be assured that their replies will be kept 
confidential and used for statistical purposes only. For sample ques- 
tionnaire, see Appendix, p. 223 
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chapter was devoted to a discussion of one aspect of 
teaching load; see section entitled “The Number of Pupils 
per Teacher,” pp. 38-59, in the Anniwl Report of the 
Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, Mass., 1930. 
There is an excellent bibliography on teaching load at 
the dose of the chapter referred to. {Ibid., pp. 51-59.) 

V. Data for Comparable Communities 

A. Teachers’ salaries 

B. School tax-rate 

C. Wealth 

Comparative data are valuable for several reasons. 
Higher salaries in near-by towns can rightly be pointed to 
as a competitive danger tending to lure away the best 
teachers. (See Chart X, also Table 6 on p. 102.) More- 
over, there is often a keen spirit of rivalry between neigh- 
boring towns which can be aroused to the good of the 
cause. Higher tax-rates elsewhere demonstrate to the 
average citizen that what he is called on to do has been 
done in other localities without apparent disaster and thus 
serves to embolden him. Knowledge that his dty has as 
much wealth as, or more than other communities with 
higher taxes and better schools gives the voter a sense 
of financial security and also tends to awaken his civic 
pride. Finally, information that the teachers in his own 
town are equal or superior to those elsewhere, who none- 
thdess receive higher salaries, may come as a complete 
surprise and will tend to arouse his sense of fair play. 

Salaries paid in other communities may be secured 
directly or may be obtained from the state dq>artment of 
education. Up-to-date salary statistics may always be 
secured from the Research Division of the National Edu- 
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cation Association, Washington, D. C., which supplies 
city school systems with salary data for a nominal sum. 
Salaries of teachers, principals, and other school em- 
ployees in communities of 2,500 population and over are 
procurable from the same source. These are arranged in 

CHART X 
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tabular form by school divisions for the years 1924-25, 
1926-27, and 1928-29, and will continue to be prepared 
biennially. Tax-rates and figures for total assessed 
valuation are usually available in state reports and may 
always be had from the state department of education. 


VI. School Costs und Expenditures 
A, Pupil Enrollment 

1. Tdal 

2, Percentage in higji school 
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B. Length of school term 

C. Enriched curriculum 

D. Superior equipment and supplies 

E. Maintenance and operation 

It is essential to the success of any campaign for in- 
creased salaries to convince the community that the 
money devoted to the schools is not only spent honestly, 
but wisely and economically as well. Explanations of the 
ever-mounting cost of schools must be in terms of in- 
creased service and must show value received. Innova- 
tions such as the kindergarten, junior high school, voca- 
tional courses, guidance, etc., require justification lest the 
public feel that money which mi^t well go to the teach- 
ers as additional salary is being squandered on trimmings 
and non-essentials. For the same reason, evidence must 
be given of all possible economy in maintenance and 
operation. 

Itemized school expenditures and costs are practically 
always available at the office of the superintendent of 
schools. 

vn. Municipal Expenditures 

A. Salaries of city ofiBicials 

B. Total cost of various municipal services 

Police, fire protection, sanitation and health, 
roads, parks, courts, penal institutions, chari- 
table institutions, etc. 

A comparison between the salaries of policemen, fire- 
men, jailors, and other city employees and the salaries of 
school-teachers, together with the duties, training, and 
other qualifications of eadi group, is usimlly very illu- 
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minating, especially in cities with fiscally dependent 
school boards. Furthermore, when public attention is 
focused on the total cost of the schools and the extent of 
their service compared with the benefits and expenditures 
of other municipal agencies, considerable pressure can 

CHART XI 


A PIE GEAPH SHOWING 
HOW ZONESBOSO SPENDS IIS DOLLAR 



frequently be brought to bear to allow education a larger 
slice of the municipal income. A pie graph, such as 
Chart XI, showing the division of the taxpayer’s dollar is 
often a convincing argument for increased school revenue. 

vm. Wages in Other Occupations 

Comparisons between teachers’ salaries and the incomes 
of other professional workers and between teachers’ 
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salaries and artisans’ wages are very illuminating, espe- 
cially when the similarities or differences in training, 
character, and personality necessary for the various jobs 


CHART XII 

tLlUSISATION OF USE OF A BAR GRAPH TO SHOW 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY WAGES 
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Fram Report of the Survey of Schools of Holyoke, Mass,, 
Chart s8, P* 394- Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Commoia University, 1930, 


are pointed out. Chart XII, which was used in the School 
Survey Report for Holyoke, Massachusetts, to show the 
wages of teachers and various other local occupational 
groups, is an excellent example of the graphic presenta- 
tion of this type of material. These data may also be 
teeated historically by comparing the relative and the 
absolute advances made by various occupational groups 
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over their pre-war status, with the increases in teachers’ 
salaries during the same period. Tabular comparisons of 
this sort will be found in the National Education Asso- 
ciation Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 3, for May, 1927, 
entitled The Scheduling of Teacher^ Salaries. Still an- 
other exceedingly effective way of expressing this com- 
parison is to point out that the school board is paying 
higher prices than before the War for everything it buys 
except instruction. Yet teaching is the essential and 
paramoxmt purpose of the school; all the other things 
are merely auxiliary and supplementary. To favor the 
supplementary and degrade the essential is surely the 
height of folly. 

There are several excellent books containing source 
material for the wages of various classes of workers, in- 
cluding teachers. For a comprehensive historical treat- 
ment of the wages of various classes of workers see 
Douglas, Paul H., Real Wages in the United States, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. See also History of 
Wages in the United States from Colonial Times to 1^28, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 
499, October, 1929. Recent wages for all classes of 
workers are given in the Report of the Wage and Per- 
sonnel Survey of the Personnel Classification Board, 
HoiKe Document No. 602, 70th Congress, 2nd Session, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1929. The United States Government schedule of “Class 
Specifications for Positions in the Departmental Service,” 
which gives in detail the duties and responsibilities, 
typical tasks, and the minimum qualifications of each 
class of workers, should be used in conjunction with this 
report. 
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IX. Expenditures jor Luxuries 
A pc^ular t3rpe of comparison shows the amount of 
money spent annually for such things as tobacco, candy 
and soft drinks, cosmetics, jewelry, automobiles, radios, 

CHART XIII 

A GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION USED TO SHOW 
AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND FOR LUXURIES 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS I924 



Adapted from Figure 6 in A Graphic View of Recent 
Trends in Our Schools, hy Frank M. Phillips* By 
courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company* 

and Other so-called luxuries, compared with the amount 
Spent on education. This is valuable in general as a 
Stop, Think, and Ponder device, but is not especially 
applicable to a local situation, since rdiable data on ex- 
penditures for luxuries in a given community are rarely 
available. 
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For graphic presentation of this tyipe of data for the 
whole country, see Chart XIII. A recent discussion of 
expenditures for luxuries’ will be found in the National 
Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 
4, for September, 1930, entitled Investing in PubUc 
Education. 

X. State Aid 

In localities which benefit from state aid, the conditions 
upon which the grants are made should be explained to 
the people in simple terms. The desire to get something 
for nothing is so strongly ingrained in the mind of the 
average citizen that the prospect of losing a gift by fail- 
ing to meet certain requirements or of not procuring as 
much as is easily possible is distinctly unpleasant. The 
local press is usually glad to devote space to constructive 
publicity of this character. 

XI. Ability of the Community to Pay Higher Salaries 

This very important question of the ability of the com- 
munity to pay higher salaries is partially answered by 
comparisons with other communities, by facts and figures 
to show that other municipalities are paying higher taxes 
with only as much wealth or with even less. Tables 16 
and 17 and Chart V on pages 167-69 illustrate tabular 
and graphic methods of presenting this type of data. It 
should be remembered that ability to pay is psychological 
rather than physical. It is much better, therefore, to 
discuss the cost of the new schedule in terms of how much 
more it will cost than the schedule now in effect, and to 
emphasize the increase in the tax-rate rather than the 
total expenditure necessitated. Gross amounts frighten 
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the taxpayer, who is not accustomed to thinking in terms 
of large sums. Hence to discuss the weekly or monthly 
increase in cost to the individual is at once more mean- 
ingful and less alarming. Since there is no accepted way 
of finding out when a community is too heavily taxed, 
the only reasonable course is to present the matter to the 
public as forcefully as possible as a question of rdative 
values and allow them to be the final judges of what they 
most want for their money. 

xn. Rebuttals 

It is highly desirable to anticipate as far as possible the 
arguments and questions which will be raised by the op- 
position and to have ready appropriate replies. This 
material also makes a good foundation for a catechistic 
circular. 


Presenting the Facts 

Whether the appeal is to be made to the board of edu- 
cation, to the city council, or to the voting public, the 
general tone adopted at the outset will have much to do 
with the success of the campaign. The best attitude to 
assume is that the board, council, or people (as the case 
may be) do not realize either that there is a salary prob- 
lem or that the situation is serious — ^that they are willing 
and eager to do the right thing for teachers and for the 
school children — ^and that it is only necessary to explain 
dearly the need for higher salaries and to suggest a rea- 
sonable solution to have the situation remedied. Blaming 
the board, accusing the council, or scoring the public is 
worse than useless; it antagonizes. 

A distinction should be observed between the types of 
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appeal appropriate for a salary campaign for the benefit 
of teachers and the kinds of publicity suitable for bond 
issues from which no group of people except the children 
stand to gain directly. The teachers must not appear as 
beggars, nor so greatly interested in their own material 
welfare as to be considered mercenary. Hence, less 
blatancy and more dignity must attend a salary campaign 
than is possible in a school building drive. 

Politics should never be allowed to enter into a school 
campaign; for this reason the promoters of the teachers’ 
cause should not ally themselves with any party, even if 
there were a good prospect that by so doing they could 
attain their immediate object. A feeling of confidence in 
education in general and in the local school in particular 
must be maintained. Nothing should be said or suggested 
that will shake the confidence of the public in the school 
and its administrative and teaching personnel. 

Media for presenting the facts to the public follow. 

Salary Report 

The report of the salary expert is itself a form of pub- 
licity and should by all means be printed. Copies should 
be given not only to every member of the citizens’ com- 
mittee, to each school board member, and to important 
city officials, but also to other influential citizens. In 
small communities each teacher should receive a copy of 
the report, while in large cities where this would be too 
expensive, copies should be made available to teachers at 
each school or through the teachers’ organization. There 
should also be copies on file at the board of education 
offices, at public libraries, and in the reading rooms of 
clubs and organizations. If the investigation has been 
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carried on by the local school staff, their findings and 
recommendations may well be embodied in a special 
report of the board of education and distributed to prac- 
tically the same group of people. 

The Press 

By far the most important single agency for getting 
facts before the general public is the newspaper. Feature 
stories and front page articles are read by a surprisingly 
large percentage of the public. Articles and editorials 
on education are read by the more thoughtful citizens, 
and therefore it is worth while to cooperate with the 
press. 

The average editor is glad to help along a good cause 
which has the community welfare as its ultimate goal and 
is usually willing to run in the regular news columns any 
publicity material which will contribute to that end, pro- 
vided it contains a real news dement.^^ Each move in 
the campaign is news at the time it happens. The deci- 
sion to make a salary investigation, the appointment of a 
citizens’ committee, the decision to employ an expert, the 
particular espert hired, the decision to send out ques- 
tionnaires, the launching of the questionnaires, the pres- 
entation of the salary report to the citizens’ committee 
and to the board of education, and the proposed schedule 
itself can each be made the basis of a news article. From 
that point onward, the data contained in the report should 
furnish plenty of material for a systematic publicity bom- 
bardment. If this is properly distributed and supple- 

“It fe not necessary to write the story, althouj^ less interesting 
material will be more certain of a place in the paper if this is done, 
provided it is written in news form. Whoever undertakes to direct 
newspaper publicity should be thoroughly familiar with the technique 
of newspaper writing. 
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From McGaughy^ J. R , Teaches* Salaries tn New York City 
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CHART XV 

AN EXCELLENT TXPE OF CASTOON FOE USE IN SALAEY 
CAMPAIGNS 


THE PUBUCPAY ROLL 





By Cmrtesy of Nm York TrUmnOf Inc. 
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mented with endorsements from various organizations 
and prominent citizens and with interviews with influ- 
ential people in the commuility, it should be possible to 
call public attention to some phase of the subject every 
day for the remainder of the drive.* Chart XIV gives an 
idea of the character and variety of the newspaper public- 
ity accorded the New York City salary campaign. 

Charts, graphs, and brief tables also have news value if 
they are easy to understand and are clearly and interest- 
ingly interpreted. Cartoons are excellent eye-catchers 
and, if cleverly designed, they convey an idea far more 
effectively than words. Chart XV is an example of an 
effective cartoon. 

Circvlars 

It is frequently desirable to get certain facts and argu- 
ments before the general public without relying entirely 
on the newspapers. This is especially true where the press 
is unfriendly to the campaign or where the circulation of 
the local paper is small. Circulars distributed to every 
house or carried home by school children reach a large 
group of people with relativdy sli^t expense. To be 
effective, circulars should be fairly brief, they shoxfld be 
to the point, and they should be worded in an interesting 
fashion in order to insure a complete reading. Fotcc- 
fully worded arguments, thought-provoking questions, 
simple tables, possibly a graph or a chart, and short, pithy 
statements make good filler. A catechism on the cam- 
paign issues makes a very effective circular. The circular 
prepared and distributed by the Perth Amboy teachers’ 
association in a recent salary campaign illustrates this 
type of publicity. (See Chart XVI.) 
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Meetings and Speakers 

Special meetings held for the express purpose of con- 
sidering the salary report, that is, mass meetings, public 
hearings of the board of education, and parent-teacher 
association meetings offer obvious opportunities for mold- 
ing public opinion. Clubs and organizations, notably 
service clubs, the chamber of commerce, the women’s 
club, and the college club, are usually glad to devote one 
of their regular meetings to a discussion of the campaign 
issues. The director of the survey should go to these 
meetings armed with large-scale charts and graphs with 
which to illustrate his talk. When the meeting is to be 
very large and there is considerable illustrative material, 
it would be well to use slides so that everyone can see. 
Whenever influential citizens who favor the salary recom- 
mendations can be secured to introduce the speaker or to 
comment favorably on the proposal, their public endorse- 
ments will do much to further the cause. In most in- 
stances opportunity should be given following the talk for 
questions. 

State Salary Campaigns 

In addition to local salary campaigns, much can be 
done by the state department of education and the state 
teachers’ association to improve the economic status of 
teachers. With access to a variety of data, the right to 
require special reports from each school district, and a 
staff of trained research workers, the state education de- 
partment is able to obtain pertinent facts, interpret them, 
and disseminate information on a large scale. The state 
teachers’ association also can be a powerful agency for 
the improvement of salaries generally. Its freedom from 
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local affiliations, its financial strength, its prestige, and its 
paid staff combine to put this organization in a favorable 
position for carrying on comprehensive salary studies. 

Probably the greatest service a state teachers’ associa- 
tion can render is the maintenance of a far-sighted, con- 
tinuous publicity program. By keeping up a persistent 
barrage of facts and figures through its official organ, 
through general and professional periodicals, and through 
bulletins and letters, such a program can constantly 
impress laymen, parents, board members, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers with the importance of educa- 
tion and the need and desirability of high salaries as a 
means of securing competent school personnel. By point- 
ing out' wide variations in salaries within the state it can 
stimulate communities where salaries are lamentably 
low — often the very places with the least local initiative — 
to bestir themselves in the interest of more pay for 
teachers. The circular letters used by the Michigan State 
Teachers Association in the salary campaign carried on 
there in 1919 are an excellent illustration of a type of 
publicity which could be used in any state, 

TO SCHOOL B0A3Ein MEMBERS'. 

You have been chosen by your fellow citizens to do 
what you can to provide good schools for the children of 
the community. Will you think of these things in the 
li^t of that intention? 

]k not the teacher the biggest angle item in the school- 
ing of the child? 

Are you paying enough to get and keep first-dass 
tieachers? 

Are your teachers properly trained? If so, what are you 
paying for that pr^aration? 
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Can a teacher live twelve months in your city on what 
you pay her for teaching one school year? 

If she can live there without loss, can she save anything 
at all? 

Can you expect good professional service from under- 
paid servants, and would such persons have a beneficial 
influence over the children? 

Do you know the answers to all these questions as ap- 
plied to your own school system? 

Yours respectfully, 

COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 
Michigan State Teachers^ Association 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Teachers* Salaries in Michigan, 
ipip, p. 5. 

TO superintendents: 

You, more than anyone else, are in a position of influ- 
ence and control, and you can do probably more than you 
imagine to help or hinder the cause of education as it is 
affected by the matter of teachers’ remuneration. Are you 
looking at the question with a studious and fearless inter- 
est, or are you following a peimy-wise policy from force 
of habit or because you imagine your hands are tied? We 
do not pretend to know your conditions as well as you do, 
but we want you to consider these matters in the light of 
the times. 

You were chosen for a leader in educational policies. 
Are you exercising leadership in the matter of a reason- 
able wage for teachers? Can you continue to deliver the 
goods without well paid teachers? 

It was said the other day that there were only five su- 
perintendents in Michigan who were fighting for teachers’ 
salaries. Many others are working quietly, but more 
fighters are needed. Let us hope there are some that he 
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did not count. And yet, if we put up much of a fight for 
salaries in our locality, it will be heard. 

Will each superintendent make a firm resolve at least 
not to, even unconsciously, interfere with the progressive 
movement that is already on the way? 

Yours fraternally, 

COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 

Michigan State Teachers^ Association 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Teacher^ Salaries in Michigan, 

igxQ, p. 17. 


TO teachers: 

Partly you are to blame if your own salary does not 
«reach.’^ 

You have accepted a position that did not pay expenses. 
That is unprofessional and poor business. 

You have not made your own school authorities under- 
stand the position in which you have been placed by the 
mounting costs of living. If you told your principal or 
superintendent, you did not tell him emphatically enough 
so that the school board and the people also would know 
about it. 

You have not organized with other teachers for the sake 
of being heard and considered. Instead of about 8,000 
members of the M. S. T. A. in ordinary years, only about 
Boo at first sent their membership fees this year. And 
every well-informed teacher knows that the Association 
has many committees at work all the time in the interests 
of education and the teachers. You knew, for instance, 
that the Committee on Salaries was working in your inter- 
est. Did you send your dollar to Sec. J. P. Everett, Kala- 
mazoo, or are you an object of charity? 

Some of these things mentioned above most teachers in 
Michigan have neglected. Is it any wonder that such 
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lack of good business methods should cause the public 
to underpay its teachers? 

Yours earnestly, 

COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 

Michigan State Teachers^ Association 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Teachers^ Salaries in Michigan, 
jgiQ, p. 31. 

Much of the material appearing in the National Educa- 
tion Association Journals and Research Bulletins is suit- 
able for general and special state-wide publicity. Charts 
XVII and XVIII show cartoons from this source which 

CHART XVII 


AN EXCELLENT CARTOON FOR USE AS 
GENERAL PUBLICITY 
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CHART XVIII 

AN 3EFFECTIVE lOTE OF FCBLICITY FOE STATE SALARY 
CA2CFAI0NS 



Fr&m Research Bulletin of the National Bdu>- 
cation Asiociatim, Vol. IV t No. 4* 

are appropriate for campaigns urging higher salaries. 
Most of the data and forms of presentation suggested for 
local campaigns may also be used to good effect in a state 
publicity program. 
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COST OF LIVING INDEXES 

TABLE 18 

Indexes oe tee Cost of Living in the United States, on Specified 
Dates, July, 1914 to December, 1929, by Major Items 

Base, July, Z9i4» 100 


(Source: National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date 

All 

Items 

Food^ 

HotTS« 

ZNG 

Cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

AND 

Light 

SUN- 

DHIES 

1914 







July 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100 


TOO 

I9IS, 







July 

100.5 

100 

100.0 

103 

102 

100 

1916 






July 

108 7 

III 

IOI.5 

120 

104 

104 

1917, 







July 

131-3 

146 

105 

X43 

126 

II7 

1918 


162 




June 

152 2 

II5 

177 

135 

X5O 

November 

165 0 

183 

120 

X93 

140 

X55 

1919 







March 

160 5 

175 

; 122 

181 

142 

X55 

July 

172.2 

190 

128 

200 

142 

163 

November 

182 2 

1 192 

138 

235 

148 

X7S 

1920 

194.8 






March 

200 

149 

277 

149 

183 

July 

204 5 

219 

XSS 

266 

166 

i8s 

November 

193 -I 

193 

166 

228 

200 

192 

1921 

March 

168 7 

156 

171 

X74 

187 

X85 

July 

163.1 

148 

169 

164 

179 

i8s 

November 

163 0 

152 

169 

161 

179 

178 

1922 







March 

154.7 

139 

165 

154 

174 

174 

July 

15s 6 

142 

165 

154 

174 

172 

November 

158.4 

145 

167 

160 

186 

171 

1923 

March 

159 ‘2 

142 

170 

168 

186 

X73 

November 

161,9 

147 

175 

170 

176 

173 

165 3 

151 

180 

174 

176 

174 

1924 

March 

162 9 

144 

185 

174 

172 

174 

July • 

161,7 

143 

186 

171 

166 

173 

November 

165 2 

150 

184 

173 

168 

175 


1 Food index from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Base, 1913 « 100. 

* This figure includes an estimate of changes in the cost of fuel, based on prices of anthra- 
Qte substitutes. 
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TABLE 18 {Continued) 

Indexes oe the Cost of Living in the United States, on Specified 
Bates, July, 1914 to December, 1929, by Major Items 

Base, July, 1014*100 


(Source* National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date 


All 

Items 

FOOD^ 

Hous- 

ing 

Cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

AND 

Light 

Sun- 

dries 

192s , 

March 


i 6 S -3 

151 

182 

173 

169 

175 

July 


168 7 

160 

179 

I 7 S 

165 

175 

November . 


171 8® 

167 

178 

176 

1672 

175 

December® . . . 

1926 

January .... 

• • 

1 71 4“ 

166 

177 

177 

i 662 

176 


170 4* 

164 

177 

176 

166® 

176 

February . . . . 

, 

169 s“ 

162 

177 

176 

1692 

175 

March 


168. s 

160 

177 

176 

166 

175 

April 


168 6 

162 

176 

175 

162 

174 

May 


x6S 0 

i6x 

176 

175 

158 

X 74 

June 


167 4 

160 

176 

174 

158 

174 

July 

. 

166 0 

IS 7 

176 

173 

158 

174 

August ... . 


165 3 

156 

I 7 S 

1 73 

160 

173 

September 

. . 

166.8 

159 

I 7 S 

174 

161 

173 

October 


167.2 

160 

174 

173 

163 

174 

November , . . . . 


r68 2 

162 

174 

173 

170 

173 

December 


168 4 

162 

173 

174 

169 

1 174 

1927 

January 


166 9 

159 

173 

1 173 

168 

174 

February 


165.2 

156 

172 

172 

167 

174 

March 


164.1 

IS 4 

172 

172 

166 

173 

April 


^63 . 7 

154 

171 

172 

161 

m 

May 


I 163.7 

155 

170 

171 

160 

X 73 

Juae 


164 8 

159 

169 

169 

160 

172 

July 


162.2 

; 153 

168 

169 

160 

173 

August 


162.0 

152 

169 

170 

161 

172 

September ..... 


! 162.8 

154 

168 

171 

162 

172 

October 


163 7 

156 

167 

170 

163 

m 

November .... 


164.2 

157 

167 

171 

163 

173 

December 


163.6 

156 

166 

171 

163 

173 


1 Food index from the U. S Bureau of Labor Statistics, Base, xoi^ wioo 
» This figure includes an estimate of changes in the cost of fuel, based on prices of an- 
thracite substitutes. 

»Begjnmng in December, igas, the cost of living index for all months was placed on an 
ideatical basis, instead of those for March, July and November being on a more compre- 
hensive scale than those for intervening monUis. The December, ipas figures are, therefore, 
strictly comparable with figures for other months in the table. 

Taken from The Cost of Livtng in the United States^ Table 6. National Indus- 

trial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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TABLE 18 (Concluded) 

Indexes oe the Cost oe Living in the United States, on Seecieied 
Dates, July, 1914 to December, 1929, by Major Items 

Base, July, 1914 » 100 

(Source: National Industrial Conference Board) 


Date 


Food* 

Hous- 

ing 

Cloth- 

ing 

Fuel 

AND 

Light 

SUN- 

DSIES 

1928 

January 

February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1929 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

163 I 

161.5 

161.1 

160 8 

161 5 

160 9 
i6r .1 

161 4 
163 4 

162 9 
162 6 
162 0 

160 9 

161 0 

159 8 

159 3 

159-4 

160 0 

161.6 

162 9 

163.2 
163.4 

163.0 

162.0 

155 

152 

151 

152 

^54 

153 

153 

154 

158 

157 

156 

154 6 
154 4 

153 0 
151 6 
153 3 
154.8 

158 5 
160 2 
160 8 
160 5 
159-7 
158 0 

166 

165 

165 

163 

163 

162 

161 

161 

161 

161 

160 

160 

159 4 
159 -2 
159-4 
159 5 
159 5 
159 4 
159 3 
159 4 
159 9 

159 6 

159 3 
158 8 

172 

171 

173 

171 

171 

171 

174 

173 

174 

173 

172 

170 

168 9 
170 I 

166 I 

168 1 
167.0 
166.8 

166.2 

169.2 
167.7 
168.4 
168 0 
168 9 

163 

163 

163 

160 

158 

158 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

162 6 
162.4 
162 3 

159 6 

156 6 
i 5 < 5-5 
157.0 

157.7 

159 4 
161 2 
161 6 
161 9 

172 

172 

171 

I7I 

I7I 

I7I 

I7I 

I7I 

I7I 

I7I 

I7I 

171' 

170 0 

170. 1 

169 7 

169.5 
: 168. 1 

168.3 

168.7 

169.1 
169.1 
170.0 

170 I 

168.6 


iFood index from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statetics, Base, 1913=* 100, 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE 19 

Il^BEXES OF THE CoST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MaJOR ItEMS, 

Computed by the United States Bureatt of Labor Statistics 


Base, i9i3«*xoo 


Bats 

Food 

Rent 

CLOTH- 

ING 

Fuel 

AND 

Light 

Rouse 

Fu»- 

NISBING 

Goods 

Miscel- 

laneous 

All 

Itens 

1914 

December .. 

105 0 

100.0 

Id 0 

101. 0 

104.0 

103.0 

103,0 

^ 9 JS 

December . 
1916 

December . , 

105.0 

101,5 

104.7 

101. 0 

no 6 

107.4 

105,1 

126.0 

102,3 

120,0 

108 4 

127.8 

113.3 

118-3 

1917 








December .. 
1918 

December . 

IS 7-0 

100. 1 

149.1 

124 I 

150 6 

14 €> S 

142.4 

187,0 

109.2 

205.3 

147 9 

213.6 

165.8 

174 4 

1919 

December .. 

197.0 

125 3 

268.7 

156 8 

263 -5 

190.2 

199-3 

December . . 

178.0 

151 1 

258.5 

194 9 

285.4 

208.2 

200.4 

1921 

December .. 

149.9 

161.4 

184.4 

181.1 

218 0 

206.8 

174-3 

1922 


160,9 





166.4 

June 

140.7 

172.3 

174.2 

202 9 

201.5 

December . . 

146.6 

161 9 

171-5 

186.4 

208.2 

200.5 

169-s 

1923 

June 

144.3 

163 4 

174-9 

180.6 

222.2 

200.3 

169.7 

December . . 

: 150 3 

166.5 

176 3 

184 0 

222.4 

201 7 

173 2 

1924 

June 

142.4 

168.0 

174.2 

177.3 

216.0 

201.1 

169.1 

December .. 

1 151-5 

168.2 

171-3 

180.5 

216.0 

201*7 

17 * -5 

1925 

June 

1 155.0 

167,4 

170 6 

176.5 

214.3 

202.7 

173-S 

December . , 

165.5 

167.x 

169.4 

186.9 

214.3 

203.5 

177-9 

1926 








June 

IS 9 7 

165.4 

168,2 

180,7 

210.4 

203,3 

174-8 

December .. 

I6I.8 

164.2 

166.7 

188 3 

207,7 

203.9 

175-6 

19^7 








June 

158-5 

162,1 

164.9 

180.8 

205.2 

204,5 

173-4 

December . . 
1928 

June 

iSS -9 

160,2 

162.9 

183,2 

204.6 

205,1 

172.0 

152.6 

157.6 

162.6 

177.2 

201 1 

205.5 

170.0 

December . . 

155 -8 

155-9 

161.9 

183 3 

199.7 

207.1 

1 171.3 

1929 

154 8 


161.3 





June 

153.7 

175.2 

198.5 

207.3 

170,2 

December . . 

158-0 

151.9 

160. 5 

178,7 

197-7 

207.9 

1 171.4 


Taken from The Cos$ ef Living in the United States^ ipi4^jp2^f Table 33. National In- 
4 nstml Conference Board, Ina, New York, 1930, 



















TABLE 20 

IlJDEXES OV THE CoST OF LIVING IN MaSSACHITSETTS, COMPUTED BY THE 

Special Commission on the Necessaeies of Life (Massachusetts) 


Base, 1913*100 


Daie 

Food 

Shelter 

CtOTH- 

ZNG 

Fxjei, 

AND 

Light 

SlJN- 

DEIES 

Com- 

bined 

Com- 

bined 

Recom- 

EDTED ON 

A Judy, 
1914 
Basei 

1914 

July 

December . . 

103.3 

103 5 

IOI.7 

97.3 

100.0 

102.1 

100,0 

103.0 

104 I 

108.8 

100.7 

IOI.5 

103-5 

101.4 

1916 







December , . 

124.7 

105 3 

125.2 

113-3 

109.0 

117-5 

115.1 

1917 








December * . 
X918 

December . . 

155.7 

103 I 

159 9 

114 7 

130.0 

139.6 

136.7 

183.1 

116.4 

209.4 

143-1 

155-0 

166 I 

162.7 

1919 

189. 1 







December .. 

129.6 

272.3 

143 5 

I7S-0 

184.7 

180.9 

1920 








December . . 

179.6 

151.7 

226.0 

189 9 

192.0 

183.9 

180 I 

1921 

December . . 

139-4 

161 0 

186.2 

180 5 

178.0 

159-6 

156.3 

1922 


162 5 

176.5 





June 

134. 1 

172.7 

174 0 

iSS-o 

151 8 

December . , 

139.8 

162 5 

179 4 

184.8 

168 8 

157 5 

154-3 

1925 

June 

X40.0 

167.0 

184.1 

177-4 

170.5 

158.9 

155-6 

December . . 

144-1 

167.5 

186. 1 

j 

181.7 

i 

170.5 

161 3 

158-0 

19Z4 

June 

137-1 ! 

168.0 1 

181.6 

177-2 

171.4 

157 7 

154- 5 

December . . 

143.0 1 

172.0 

181.2 

179-6 

172.2 

161.2 

157 9 

1925 



December , . 

1926 

June 

146.8 

172.0 

182.3 

176 6 

172.2 

162.8 

159 -5 

ISS-IS 

170.0 

186.6 

197-4 

172.2 

168.0 

164-5 

148 3 

168.0 

181,2 

182.0 

170.5 

162.5 

139-2 

December . . 

147.9 

168.0 

177-5 

18s 5 

171.4 

162.3 

159 0 

1927 


166.0 


178 4 



156,4 

June 

14S-S 

173-3 

170. 5 

159-7 

December . . 

145. 0 

165.0 

172.8 

181.4 

170 5 

159-5 

156 2 

1928 

144. <5 

165.0 





June ....... 

172. 1 

I7S-4 

170 0 

158-7 

15s 4 

December .. 

147.6 

163,0 

172.8 

179-6 

170.0 

z6o.o 

156.7 

1929 

148. s 

163.0 




160.5 


January .... 

173-3 

179-5 

170.0 

157-2 

February ... 

146.5 

163.0 

170. 1 

179 6 

169 2 

159 -0 

155 -7 

March 

147.6 

163.0 

174. 1 

179-7 

169.2 

160.0 

156.7 

April 

May ....... 

147-7 

163.0 

173.6 

177.9 

i ® 

159.8 

156.5 

149.1 

263,0 

173.6 

174-2 

1 168.9 

x6o.2 

156 9 

June 

148.2 

163.0 

173.6 

174.2 

167-9 

159.6 

156.3 

July 

151.8 

163.0 

172.2 

176 4 

167.7 

161.1 

157-8 

August 

154.7 

163.0 

173.6 

176.3 

: 167.7 

162.5 

159-2 

September .. 

1S3-0 

163.0 

173*2 

178.9 

167.7 

161.9 

158.6 

October .... 

152. 1 

163.0 

173-5 

179.0 

168.4 

161.7 

158.4 

November .. 

149-3 

263.0 

173-6 

179.1 

, 169.2 

160.7 

157.4 

December . , 

148.0 

163.0 

174.0 

170..2 

I 160.2 

160.6 

H7.2 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE 21 

Index op Teachers* Salaries in the United States 


Prepared by Dr Harold F. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation 
with the Research Division of the National Education Association 




Wages dj 
Dollass 

1926 100 

Index of the 
Cost op Living 
1026 =» 100 

Index op Real 
Wages 


I 

2 

3 

4 


Month 

Index 

Index 

Index 

3:929 

April 

roQ.a 

97 0* 

II2 6* 

March 

109 2 

97 . 2 * 

II2.3* 


February 

109.2 

97.1 

112 5 


January 

109.2 

97.3 

112.2 

1928 

December 

109 2 

96 9 

112 7 

November 

109 2 

97 3 

ri2 2 


October 

109 2 

97 9 

iii.S 


September 

109 2 

99*7 

109 8 


August 

106 s 

98 8 

ro7.8 


July 

lob S 

98,2 

ro8 4 


June 

106 5 

97 2 

109 s 


May 1 

106,5 

97.8 

108.8 


April 

106 5 

96.8 

no 0 


March 

106.5 

95 6 

nr. 4 


♦Not final. 

The indexes in Column 4 are obtained by dividing Column 2 by Column 3. 
Taken from Schi^ol and Sornty^ VoL XXIX» No. 750 (May ii, ipap), pp. 603-4* 
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CONFIDENTIAL SALARY REPORT OF TEACHERS 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 

You are invited to fill out the following questionnaire. The report which 
you make will be entirely confidential. No teacher^s name will be given 
in connection with the facts reported. Make your report as accurate and 
complete as possible. Unsigned reports cannot be used. A study based 
upon anonymous reports would be unconvincing and worthless. 

WiLLAKD S. ElSBREE, 
Field Director, 


I. Personal Data 

CODE* 

1. Your name 

(Last name) (First name) (Middle name) 

2. Designate sex with check mark 

Male i-y 

Female i-x 

3. Designate with check mark Marital Status 

Single i-o 

Married .... i-i 
Widowed .... 1-2 


4. Your local residence address 

5. Your position in the school system i- 

(indicate division, e. g. elementary teacher, junior high 2- 
school teacher, junior high school art supervisor, etc.) 

If a teacher, what grade or subjects do you teach? 

(3> 4}- 


6. What was the date of your first appointment in the Yonkers 
public school system? (s» 6) 


* Coded for Hollerith Card. 
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n. Teaching Experience 

7. Total number of years you iiave taugbt previous to this year 

(7, 8). 

8* How many years have you taugbt in Yonkers previous to this 

year? (9» 10) 

9. In the blanks below, report teaching experience in Yonkers since 1918: 
(Note example in first space) 


Year 

Natusb of PosmoN, Grade aud 
Subject Taugbt 

Ankuaz. 

Contract 

Saxarv 


e. g. 1925 

H. S. Teacher, grades zo and zi 
English and History 



1918 



(ri, 12)- 

33 " 

1919 



(13. 14) 

34 - 

2920 



(is, 16) 

33 - 

Z92Z 



(17, 18) 

3 fi- 

Z922 



(19, 20) 

37 - 

1923 



(21, 22) 

38- 

1924 



(23, 24) 

39 - 

1925 



(25, 26) 

40- 

1926 



(27, 28) 

41- 

1927 



(29, 30) 

42- 

Z928 



(31, 32) 

43 - 


HI. Educational Preparation 

10. In this section, please record your education to date. Fill in completely. 
For example, if you completed four years of high school,, circle the figure 
4 opposite high school in Column 4- If you completed three years of 
college, circle the 3 opposite college or university. Under summer ses- 
sions fill in the name of the institution and date for each summer session 
attended. 
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X 

TspE or iNSTinmoN 

2 

Naicc 

OF In- 
stitution 

3 

Location 
or In- 
stitution 

4 

Yeax ox 
Gkade 

COHPIETED 

5 

Dates 

Attended 

6 

Diploica 

ox 

Degxee 


High School 
(Secondary) 



1234 



11- 

Normal or Teacher 
Training School 



1234 



IX- 

College or University 
(Undergraduate) 



1234 



11- 

Graduate (Beyond 

B.S. or B.A, degree) 



1234 




Summer 

Sessions 



No. of 
Sessions 

Total 

Weeks 




Extension Work 
and Bart Time 
Attendance 








SmmASY or Preparation 

(i) Number of years of Mgh school completed ii- 

(«) Number of years of normal school or teacher training school 
completed during the regular school year ii- 

(3) Number of years of college or university completed (under- 
graduate) during the regular school year 12- 

(4) Number of years of graduate work completed during regu- 
lar school year 12- 

(5) Number of years of training or fraction thereof completed 

in summer school (count 30 points as one year) 13- 

(6) Number of years or fraction thereof completed in extension 

and part-time courses (e. g, Saturday and late afternoon 
classes) 13- 

(7) Total number of years of preparation above elementary 

school (14, 15) - 


II. Give the name of the New York certificate which you now hold; if you 
hold more than one^ report the h%hest. 


(Date issued) 
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Salary Data 


12, Fill in the blanks below to indicate the sources and amounts of your 
earned income for the year beginning January i, 1928, and ending 
December 31, 1928. 

A, Amounts of earned income received from the Board of 
Education 


{a) During the Regular School Year 



I. Salary for day school 

« 

(16. 17)- 


2. Salary for evening school 

$ ... . . 

18- 


3. Salary for other work for 

Board of Education 

$ ... 

19- 

(&) 

During the Summer Vacarion 

I. Salary for day school 

$ 

20- 


2. Salary for evening school 

$ . 

21-- 


3. Salary for other work for 

Board of Education 

$ . . 

22- 

(c) 

Total amount received from Board 
of Education during entire year 

$ 

(23. h)- 


B, Earnings from sources other than Board of Education 
(Include earnings only and not the income from interest, 
rents, royalties, annuities, life insurance, etc.) Specify 
how you earned this additional income on blank lines 
below. 


(a) During the Regular School Year 


X*. . 

2 $ 

3 $ 

4 $ 

5, $ ...... 

Total $ 

Qi) During the Summer Vacation 

X. $ 

2 « $ ...... 

3 * 

4 . f 

5 f 

Total $ 


(25, 26)- 


27 " 
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C. Grand Total of all earn- 
ings for entire year 

from all sources $ (28, 29)- 

CosT OF Living Data 

13. If you were teaching as a regular full-time teacher before en- 


tering the Yonkers public school system what was your an- 
nual salary for the last year of that service? $ . . . . (30, 31)- 

14. What was your total expense on account of summer school 
attendance? 

in 1926 $ , 32- 

in 1927 $ 33- 

in 1928 $ 34- 

15. What was your total expense on account of part-time courses 
or extension courses, 

in 1926 $ 35. 

in 1927 $ 36- 

in 1928 $ 37- 

16. How many persons, not including yourself, are chiefly de- 
pendent on your income? 38- 

17. What is your monthly expense for food? $ 39- 

(Answer the questions of i8 or 19 or 20. Answer one only.) 


18. If you are married and are living with mfe (or husband) an- 
swer th^e questions: 


(a) How many children have you? 39- 

(d) What is the annual rental (or rental value, if you own 
your own home) of the apartment or house in which you 
live? $ 40- 

(c) If rented does the landlord supply furnishings? Yes , . . 41-y- 

No . . . 41-X- 

(d) If rented does the landlord supply heat? Yes . . . 41-0- 

No . . 41-1- 

(e) If rented does the landlord supply janitor service? 

Yes . . . 41-2 
No . . . 41-3 
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(/) How xnaijy rooms lias it? 41. 

(g) How many of tHese rooms do you subreut? 42- 

(h) Do you subrent the rooms furnished 

or unfurnished? Furnished 42-y 

Unfurnished 42-x 

(») What is the annual rental derived from all these sub- 
rented rooms combined? $ 42- 


(j) Do the rentab here reported include heat and janitor 
service? Yes 43-y 

No . , . 43-x 

19. If you do not come under the classification of No. r8 above, 
but are living at home as one of a fanaily of near relatives, 
answer these questions: 

(a) How many persons, not including yourself, are there in 


the family? 43- 

(&) If you pay a definite amount as room rent, what is the 
amount per month? $ 44- 


20. If you do not come under the classification of either No. 18 
or 19, answer these questions: 

(a) What is the annual rental which you pay (or rental 
value, if you own your own home) for your share of the 
room, apartment, or house in which you live? $ 44- 

(J) Is it furnished or unfurnished? Furnished 4s-y 

Unfurnished .... 45-x 

(c) How much do you receive annually from subrented 

rooms? $ 45- 

(d) Do you subrent the rooms furnished 

or unfurnished? Furnished .... 45-6 

Unfurnished .... 43-7 

(«) Do the rentals here reported indude heat and 

janitor service? Yes... 45-fi 

No ... 45-9 
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STANDARDS USED IN SECURING COST OF 
ROOM RENT IN NEW YORK STATE 

(Adapted from Y, W. C. A, Room Registries Standards and Strayer-Engelhardt 
School Bnilding Standards) 

Neighboikhood 

1. Preferably the bouse should be located in a neighborhood that 
is free of noises, dangers, polluted air and malodors. The immediate 
vicinity of railroad yards, of dangerous railroad crossings, of offensive 
trades, and the congestion of the business centers should be avoided. 

2 . The house should be located near local transportation facilities. 

3. Preferably the house should be located on a street (or section of 
a street) that is entirely residential. 

The Individual in Charge of the House 

1. The house should be in charge of a person whose references as 
to personal character have been accepted by the Y. W. C. A. Room 
Registries or by the local school authorities. (The recommendation of 
other recognized social agencies is acceptable.) 

2. In general, the house that habitually receives transient roomers 
without character references should not be listed. 

3. These requirements limit the house to the private family home 
or to that type of boarding house that serves a relatively permanent 
group. (Teacherages, women’s dormitories, hotels that cater only 
to women, and other hotels in which groups of teachers are now residing 
can be accepted as satisfactory.) 

The House 

1. The building should be kept in constant repair. 

2. The building should be clean. 

3. There should be good provision for natural as well as artificial 
lighting. 

4. The heating plant should be able to maintain a temperature of 
65-68* F. on the coldest days. 

5. The house should have adequate fire protection. If the room 
is on the third or higher floor there should be either fire escapes or 
fireproof stairwells to which there is clear passageway. By fireproof 
stairwell is meant an enclosed stairway, constructed of fireproof material, 

6. There should be an indoor bathroom — completely equipped with 
superior sanitary equipment (toilet, porcelain bowl, porcelain or 
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enameled iron tub^ hot and cold water, mirror). The bathroom should 
not be located on a hall to which the general public has access. 

No more than six people should be expected to use one bathroom. 

7. The roomer should have laundry and pressing privileges. 

8. There should be a room in the building, other than a bedroom, in 
which the roomer may receive men guests. The common name for 
this room is parlor, living room, office, reception room. 

The Bedroom 

1. The room should be occupied by one person. 

2. The room should have a ioor area of 1 20-1 50 sq. ft.; with at 
least one window of 12 sq. ft. area communicating directly to outside 
air. 

The next building should be at least 12 feet away from the window^ 

3. The room should have adequate heat (65-68® F. on coldest days) 
secured by methods other than by an oil or gas stove in the room. 

4. The room should have an adequate amount of natural as well as 
artificial. light. Both should permit of close work at the desk. Rooms 
opening on enclosed courts generally do not, give adequate light. 

5. Do not consider a room without doors (that can be closed), or 
one that can be reached only through another sleeping room. 

6. Emphasis should be placed on livableness , rather than on specific 
articles of furniture in determining what furniture may be deemed ade- 
quate. A comfortable bed (at least 3 feet wide), sufficient covers, 
suitable dressing conveniences with mirror, sufficient drawer and closet 
space, one straight and one low chair, a suitable floor covering, a table 
or desk with bookshelves, and a reading lamp seem adequate. 

Taken from Haxiry, David P., Cost 0/ Limng Cff Teachers in the State of Nm York, p. 27. 
Teackers CoUege Contjributioas to Education* No. 320. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teaches College, Columbia University, 1928. 
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E. S. EVENDEN’S PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
TEACHERS^ SALARIES 

Minimum salaries for all teachers should be high enough to 
afford a living wage for twelve months at the standard of living 
demanded of teachers. The sooner this becomes $1,200.00, or more, 
for every beginning teacher with Normal School training, and $1,500.00, 
or more, for those with college training, the better for the schools of 
this country 

“2. Minimum salaries should vary for different amounts of training 
secured by the beginning teacher. 

^‘3 Maximum salaries should be high enough to justify looking upon 
teaching as a career, rather than as a temporary or “stepping stone” job. 

“4. Maximum salaries should vary according to the preparation of 
teachers. The more time and money a teacher spends in preparation to 
teach, in other words, the more he invests in his training the larger 
should be his returns. Teachers with standard Normal School training 
should be able to attain a maximum salary of from $2,000 to $3,000, 
and the teachers with college or university training should be able to 
attain from $3,600 to $5,000 as teachers 

“5. Even though maximum salaries generally should serve the pur- 
poses just listed, it should also be common practice to pay teachers of 
unusual ability more than the scheduled maximum. Teachers should 
realize that ‘the top is open.’ 

“6. There should be no salary distinctions between various school 
divisions when training and experience are the same. 

“7. Salary increases or annual increments should be of sufficient size 
to be perceptible in the teachers’ annual budget. They should ap- 
proximate 10 per cent of the salary. 

“8. Increases should vary in number and amount for teachers with 
varying amounts of training and experience. Six increases are recom- 
mended for two-year normal-school graduates, and ten or more for 
graduates of colleges and universities representing four or more years 
beyond the high school. 

“9. Successful experience in other cities should be recognized when a 
teacher is employed in a city. 

“10. Increases should not be given automatically to all teachers who 
are retained in the system. Instead they should serve as a constant 
incentive to growth and development during teaching.” 

Taken from the Aidrmes and JPr&ce^tngi of the National Education Association, 1921, 
p. 817. 
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E. S. EVENDEN^S PRINCIPLES GOVERNING SALARY 
LEGISLATION 

“There are nine elements whidi are generally enough accepted to 
be called principles underlying the payment of teachers’ salaries. These 
should govern all salary legislation, whether state or local. Briefly 
stated, they are: 

“i. The more and the better the academic and professional prepara- 
tion a teacher has, other things being equal, the more salary he should 
receive. 

“2. The more successful experience a teacher has had in the particular 
field in which he is working, other things being equal, the more salary 
he should receive. 

“3, Every teacher is entitled to a minimum salary which will provide 
a living wage for twelve months and at a standard of living which will 
attract young people of refinement and ability to teaching. 

“4, Every successful teacher should find it possible to pass from a mere 
living wage to an ‘economic independence wage’ and from that to a 
‘cultural wage.’ (The first of these, the ‘economic independence wage,’ 
should provide the teacher with a salary adequate to meet his necessary 
expenses and those of his dependents, with leeway enough to provide for 
necessary professional advancement and above that a margin of saving 
for insurance and investment. The second, or ‘cultural wage,’ ^ould 
be enough to provide for economic independence and still allow for 
travdi, additional study, the best in music, literature, art, etc., thus to 
keep the teacher, a true representative of the best in the social inherit- 
ance of the race.) 

“5. Salaries should vary according to the size of the city and in rela- 
tion to the cost of living as influenced by this element. 

“6. Salary increases and attainable maximums should be so arranged 
that they (a) offer a career in teaching, (b) induce the best young men 
and womw from the high schools to enter the work, and (c) secure 
constant improvement during the time of teaching. 

“7. Other elements being the same, the teacher in the grades should 
receive as much salary as the teacher in any other school division. 

“S. There should be enough flexibility in any salary schedule to pro- 
wde extra pay for teachers of extra ability. The realization that hard 
conscientious work, increasing experience, and continued educational 
advancement may be rewarded by extra returns as in other branches of 
work, will be a large factor in bringing capable people into teaching. 
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‘*9, In any established salary schedule, it will allow greater freedom in 
its application, if elaborate distinctions are not made between all the 
dasses of special teachers, supervisors, assistants, and others. If the 
schedule provides an adequate living wage for all employees, it is very 
easy to adjust the salaries of any teachers whose special work demands 
additional ability or preparation. For example, it would be easier and 
just as equitable, if a board should demand that all teachers of open air 
or of cardiac classes should have training in nursing in addition 
to their other preparation, to pay them $200 or $300 in addition to the 
salary they would receive as regular teachers.” 

Taken from Essentiat EecUwes of a State Salary Imw, by E. S. Evenden, in the Educational 
Review, Vol. 60, No. 8, October 1020, pp. 206-07. 
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FEATURES PROPOSED IN RECENT SALARY STUDIES 

New York City 
1926 


Equal Pay 

Equal pay is provided for men and women teachers. Hie State Law 
allows no discrimination in salary on account of sex. 

Type of Schedule 

Salary is dependent upon type of position, that is, kindergarten teach- 
ers receive a minimum of $1,620 and a maximum of $3,708, whereas 
senior high school teachers’ salaries range from $2,280 to $5,316, 

Minimuin and Maximum Salary 

Cost of living of ^‘indispensable groups” constituted the chief basis for 
determining both the minimum and the maximum salary for elementary 
and high school teachers. The single woman teacher living away from 
home was considered “indispensable” in the elementary school, and the 
married man teacher with one child was considered “indispensable” in 
the high school. 

Increments 

The first three or four increments are small and are followed by 
larger annual increments throughout the remainder of the schedule. 
The number of increments varies with type of position. Eleven regular 
increments are proposed for elementary teachers; nine for junior high 
school teachers; and fifteen for senior high school teachers. 

Supermaodmum 

A supermaximum salary is provided for teachers whose professional 
preparation exceeds by one or more years the minimum requirements for 
license. Special provision Is made for promoting teachers with thirty or 
more yearn of experience beyond the regular maximum, regardless of 
thdr training. 


Cincinnati 

1927 


Equal Pay 

No discrimination Is made in t^tchers* salaries on account of sex. 
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Type of Schedule 

A single salary schedule is proposed, based upon amount of training 
and experience. Salary increases are conditional upon teachers' show- 
ing evidence of approved cultural and professional study, together with 
satisfactory work and growth in teaching power. 

Increments 

The size of increments increases with each additional year of training. 
Special Provisions 

Training requirements are raised to college graduation for all new 
teachers. 

“Service Credit” is allowed those teachers who have taught in the 
local schools for a period of more than ten years. Each year of service 
beyond the tenth year is considered equivalent to two points of profes- 
sional preparation. No service credit is allowed for experience subse- 
quent to September i, 1926. The maximum number of points of service 
credit allowed any teacher is thirty. 

Pittsburgh 

192a 

Equal Pay 

No discrimination in salary is made between men and women 
teachers. 

Type of Schedule 

Type of position is recognized, that is, elementary teachers are on a 
lower scale than junior and senior high school teachers. 

Increments 

Increments for all groups of teachers are automatic to the normal 
maximum. Ten increments are provided for elementary teachers j six for 
junior high school teachers; and eight for senior high school teachers. 
The amount of the annual increment for elementary teachers is $100; 
for junior and senior high school teachers, $i75* 

Supermaxmum 

After reaching the normal maximum, the most capable teachers can 
receive still higher salari^ by being promoted to a superior teaching 
level. There are Eve gradations in this superior rank, each carrying with 
it an appropriate stqjend. The number of teachers eligible for this type 
of promotion is limited to 4S per cent of those who have reached 
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regular maximum for elementary, junior high school, and senior high 
school teachers. 

Admintsiraiion 

A personnel department is to be established, one of the functions of 
which is to administer the salary schedule and to determine who are 
the superior teachers. 


San Francisco 


Mqud Pay 

Equal pay is provided for men and women. The Califorma State 
Law does not permit discrimination in salary on account of sex. 

Type of Schedule 

Salaries vary with type of poation, that is, the minimum salary for 
elementary teachers is $1,380 and the maximum is $2,928; for junior 
high school teachers, the minimum is $1,636 and the maximum is $3492; 
and for senior high school teachers, the minimum is $1,860 and the 
maximum is $3,900. 

Minimum and Maximum Salaries 

In establishing the minimum and maximum salaries, costs of living 
of mdispensable groups and salaries in comparable communities were 
conadered. Ko specific formula, however, was applied. 

Increments 

Two training hurdles are incorporated in the schedule. Increments are 
automatic^ for the first four years, but the fifth increment is dependent 
upon the teacher’s obtaining a specified amount of professional training. 
Teachers who qualify for this increment receive four more automatic 
armual increases in salary. The tenth increment is again conditional 
upon the securing of further training, after which there are two more 
automatic increases to the normal maximum. Thus twelve increments 
are provided for all groups of teachers who secure the requisite training. 
The increments are smaller at the lower md of the scale and increase in 
size each year up to the sixth for elementary and junior high school 
teachers and up to the fifth increment for senior high school teachers. 

lAIthaugh increments arc termed antwnatic, tlie Peraonnei Department may 
withhold increment if in its jnds^ent Ihe teadier doe« not merit ft 
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Reward for Superior Training and Experience 
In the case of senior high school teachers, two additional increments 
beyond the normal maximum are provided for teachers with ‘Superior 
training and distinguished service.” 

Provision is made also whereby an elementary teacher who has taught 
two years at the normal maximum ($2,928) and who has the equiva- 
lent of five and one-half years of approved training beyond high school 
graduation, may, upon recommendation of the Department of Personnel, 
the approval of the Superintendent of Schools and special action of the 
Board of Education, be transferred to the tenth year level of the junior 
high school teachers' salary scale, from which level progress may be 
made as in the case of junior high school teachers, except that approval 
of the Department of Personnel shall be in terms of elementary teaching. 
A similar provision is made whereby junior high school teachers with 
two years of experience at the normal maximum may be transferred to 
the senior high school scale and proceed to the normal maximum and 
the supermaximum for senior high school teachers. 

Yonkers 

1929 


Equal Pay 

Equal pay is provided for men and women. The New York State 
Law does not permit discrimination in salary on account of sex. 

Type of Schedule 

Salaries are based wholly upon amount of training and experience. 
Mimmum and Maximum Salaries 

Both cost of living and salaries in comparable cities were used as 
bases for establishing minimum and maximum salaries; the Michigan 
standard^ was applied in the case of teachers on the lowest training 
level. 


Increments 

Ten increments are provided for each levd of training. The size of 
the increment increases with each additional year of training: teachers 
with three years of training receive increments of $125 J those with four 
years of training, $150; and th<^ with five years of training, $175. The 
size of the increment do« not vary with experience. 

*Thc twvportion of a tesachcr*a tmdact rejoired for food, rent, and latu^iry 
ahottld not cxneed S5 per cent 
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Indeterminate Maximum 
An indefinite maximum is provided for those teachers with five years 
of training above high school graduation who have reached the normal 
maximum and who, in the opinion of the supervisors, superintendent, 
and board of education, are rendering conspicuous service. The size of 
the group which may be advanced to the indeterminate maximum is 
limited to 20 per cent (at any one time) of the teachers who have 
reached the normal maximum. 

Springfield, Mass. 

mo 


Sex Discrimination 

Men teachers receive more than women teachers with the same 
qualifications. 

Type of Schedule 

Recognizes type of position. Elementary teachers with three years of 
training receive less than junior or senior high school teachers with the 
same training and experience. 

increments 

Nine or ten increments are provided for most groups of teachers. 
Increments are larger for senior high school teachers than for elementary 
and junior high school teachers. Increments are automatic for all 
groups of teachers. Teacher-rating does not affect salary. 

Special Provisions 

Teachers with five or more years of experience in Springfield may 
substitute service credit for training credits. Xt is possible for teachers 
with twenty years of experience in the local schools 'to secure credit 
equivalent to one full year of collie preparation. No service credit will 
be given for service rendered subsequent to September i, 1930. 

Los Angeles 
X931 


Egsfll Pay 

The recommended schedule applies to men and women alike. A Cali- 
fornia statute provides that there shall be no discrimination in salary on 
account of sex. 
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Type of Schedule 

Although the principle of the single salary schedule is used as an 
argument for lessening the differentiation between salaries paid high school 
and elementary teachers under the present schedule, a considerable dis- 
tinction is maintained in the recommended schedule. The minimum for 
elementary teachers is $1500 and for Junior and senior high school 
teachers, $1800. The maxima are $2950 and $3330 respectively. 

Minimum and Maximum Scdanes 

The minimum salaries recommended are based on the average mini- 
mum paid in sixteen comparable cities. The maximum salaries are based 
upon a consideration of salaries paid various other employees, public and 
private; cost of living;^ and maximum salaries in other large cities. 

Increments 

Sixteen increments are provided for all regular teachers. Certain of 
these increments are automatic and certain are conditional. It is recom- 
mended that, in general, the third increment and each fourth thereafter be 
granted only after certain regulations or conditions, which shall be estab- 
lished or determined by the Superintendent of Schools and which involve 
additional training and meritorious service in the position held, have been 
satisfied. The increments are not equal, being considerably larger at those 
points where the schedule is not automatic but where advancement is 
dependent upon additional training and meritorious service. 

Admimstrative TlexibUUy 

Considerable flexibility in the administration of the schedule is provided 
by those recommendations which leave to the Superintendent of Schools 
the establishment of provisions pertaining to further training and meri- 
torious service, 

1 The cost of living studies indude certain estimates for the total cost of living of a 
^'standard family” of 3.5 persons, and the cost of rent and food of Los Angeles high 
school teadbers. The conclusion is reached that the cost of rent and food for Los Angeles 
teachars diould not exceed 50 per cent of income. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES OF THE SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS^ 

Effective September i, 1930 

I. PtJBBOSES 

The main purposes of these salary schedules are to offer the teachers 
of Springfield a satisfactory economic return and yet not unduly burden 
the taxpayers; to secure and retain in Springfield competent teachers 
who have professional preparation equal to that required of those who 
engage in other professions requiring technical skill and knowledge; to 
discourage the employment or retention of incompetent teachers; to 
define conditions of service; and to encourage teachers to improve the 
quality of their teaching service. 

II. Ptjpjx-TEACBDBit Ratios 

X. The standard pupil-teacher ratio in the elementary schools, exclu- 
sive of Idndergartens and special classes, is 35 to x. 

2. The standard pupil-teacher ratio in Junior ‘high schools with forty 
or more teachers is 27 to i ; in junior high schools with fewer than forty 
teachers, 25 to 1, except that the standard pupil-teacher ratio in the 
State Street School is 22 to i. 

3. The standard pupil-teacher ratio in the Central High School and 
the High School of Commerce is 23 to i, and in the Tedmical High 
School, 22 to I. 

4. The pupil-teacher ratio of a school is derived by dividing tbe pupil 
membership on October z or March z by the number of teachers, not 
Including the principal or clerks, but including all part-time and special 
teachers for that fraction of their time which they spend in the school. 

III. The Teacher IjOxo 
z. Bxira^Curricular Activities 

In addition to teaching and supervision, each teacher is subject to 
assignment by the prindpai to responsibility for a portion of the 
miscellaneous services and activities of the school. The direction of and 
partidpation in the various extra-curricular activities of the school arc 
considered as much a part of the teacher^s normal load as actual class- 
roam teaching. 


^Trom Amual Report of the SprSfig^eld Pnblic Schaofst pp. p6-zx4* 
Springfield, Mass., 1930. 
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2. Elementary Schools 

The salary schedules for grades 1*6 are based on the assumption of 
a normal assignment of 36 pupils per teacher. The average kindergarten 
class will have 25 to 35 pupils; under certain conditions an assistant may 
be provided when the class enrollment exceeds 35 pupils. 

3. Junior Sigh Schools 

In ‘the junior high schools the normal assignment will be 23 sixty- 
minute periods per week of regular class instruction or supervision. The 
average class will have 30 pupils and the weekly pupil-recitations of the 
average teacher will be about 700. However, a large number of classes 
will have 33 pupils, 

4. Semor High Schools 

a. The salary schedules of senior high school teachers are based on a 
normal assignment of 25 forty-five minute periods per week of regular 
class instruction, and $ periods per week of study hall supervision (a 
total of 1,350 minutes per week), and responsibility for supervision of 
a home room; or the eqpivalent of such normal assignment. The aver- 
age class will have 28 pupils. The normal weekly pupil-load for class 
instruction per teacher will be about 650 to 750. Few classes will have 
more than 30 pupils. 

h. Heads of departments may be excused for one period a day in 
order to attend to their administrative and supervisory duties, as ap- 
proved by the principal. Heads of departments which have fewer than 
six teachers will normally be expected to carry the teaching load of other 
teachers. 

IV. QuAnmcAiaoics of Teachers, Principals, anj> Supervisors 

FOR ApPOINIMENTS 

A, General Regulations 

1, The appointment of any person to any type of position in the 
Springfield Public Schools shill be made solely for the purpose of pro- 
viding the best available service for the schools. In making selection 
among several possible candidates, consideration of comparative fitness 
to render the best service ^11 alone determine each appointment. 

2. Whatever the credit allowed for experience or training when a 
teacher enters the system and whatever the salary fixed at that time, 
such credit and such salary stand as final, subject to adjustment only 
Upon the recommendation of the Superintendent and ^ the approval of 
the School Committee. 
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3. The qualifications listed below are the minimum which may be 
accepted. Excess of one type of qualification beyond the minimum 
requirement, whether of education or experience, will not be accepted as 
a substitute for the lack of the minimum qualification of the other type. 
A temporary appointment may be given to a candidate with less than 
standard qualifications only when it is impossible to fill the position 
with a candidate satisfactorily qualified, and under the condition that 
the deficiency be made up as soon as possible. Only two salary increases 
may be granted until the deficiency has been made up. 

4. In making nominations for any type of position, when all other 
factors are considered equal, preference will be given to those candi- 
dates who have secured the most advanced training. 

B. Frofesmmt Training 

1. General 

A minimum of fifteen semester hours of specific professional training 
in the field of education is required for all teachers in any and all 
partments of the schools entering service after September i, This 

training shall consist of courses such as methods in the subjects to be 
taught, psychology, including educational and child psychology, principles 
of education, history of education, and educational measurement. Prac- 
tice teaching up to a maximum of three semester hours may be included. 

2. Kindergarten and Elementary Grades 

a. The minimum educational training required for appointment to a 
position in the kindergarten or elementary grades is graduation from a 
two-year course in a recognized normal school or the equivalent, follow- 
ing graduation from an approved high school. 

bn Teachers with qualifications for positions in the high schools are 
eligible to teach in the elementary grades provided they have completed 
thirty semester hours of work in the field of education. 

3 . E^k Schools 

a. The minimum educational training required for appointment to a 
position in a junior or senior high school is graduation from an approved 
college, university, or teachers' college conferring a bachelor's d^ee 
which represents four years of collegiate training^ A teacher must have 
taken either a major or a minor in the object for which he is appointed. 

b, Dnumally capable teachers regularly employed in the Springfield 
elementary schools who have had at least three years of training in a 
recognized normal school or collie may be transferred to a junior higji 
school position. 
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4. Jraae i>chool 

a. No teacher will be appointed as a teacher in the Trade School who 
does not have at least three years of educational training beyond high 
school, or the equivalent. Teachers in the Trade School who have com- 
pleted all the requirements which have been set up by the Vocational 
Division of the State Department of Education for appointment to 
teaching positions in state-aided schools will be considered to have at 
least three years of training. (The minimum requirements for appoint- 
ment to a teaching position in a state-aided school are high school 
graduation or the equivalent, eight years of trade experience, and com- 
pletion of the teacher-training course of 120 hours offered by the Voca- 
tional Department. Certain modifications of these minimum require- 
ments are defined in Booklet of Information No. 9, Regarding Approval 
and Qualifications of Teachers in State-Aided Schools.) 

b. No teacher will be regularly appointed whose preparation has not 
included fifteen semester hours of work in professional education. Com- 
pletion of the teacher-training and professional courses required by the 
Vocational Division of the State Department will be considered as par- 
tially meeting this requirement, fifteen hours of prepared work to be 
considered the equivalent of one semester hour. 

5. Teachers of Special Subjects 

a. In the case of teachers of special subjects, extended preparation or 
practical experience in a special field such as industrial arts may be ac- 
cepted as meeting in part the qualifications with reference to training; 
and in such cases equivalents for degrees granted by colleges or univer- 
sities may be established. When so accepted such equivalent qualifica- 
tions may be used for establishing the classification of such teachers on 
the schedules. As in the case of all other teachers, however, teachers of 
these subjects must meet the standard requirements as to professional 
education. 

5. In the appointment of teachers of art and music, strong preference 
will be given to graduates of standard schools of art or conservatories of 
art and music in approved colleges and universities. 

6. Supervisors 

a. The minimum professional training required for appointment to 
a position of supervisor is graduation from a college or university con- 
ferring a bachelor^s degree representing four years of collegiate work, 
with special preparation in the field of work which will be supervised. 

h. In making appointments to the position of supervisor or assistant 
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supervisor, other things being equal, preference will be given to those 
candidates who have earned masters* degrees in education at a recog- 
nized college or university, 

7. Fnnctpals 

а. The minimum educational training required for appointment to a 
position of principal is graduation from a college or teachers college 
conferring a bachelor’s degree representing four years of collegiate work 
and the completion of at least thirty semester hours in subjects per- 
taining specifically to the profession of teaching and school administra- 
tion. 

б. Until September i, 1935, a teacher of superior ability who does 
not have a bachelor’s degree may be appointed as an acting elementary 
school principal pending the completion of the minimum requirement of 
professional training. A regular appointment will be made when this 
requirement is met, provided the work as acting principal Is satisfactory, 
and the principal will be placed upon the regular salary schedules. 

c. In making appointments to the position of principal, other things 
being equal, preference will be given to those candidates who have 
earned masters’ degrees in education at a recognized college or university. 

C. Experience 

X. No candidate shall be considered eligible for a regular teaching 
position who has not had at least two full years of regular teaching 
experience in a recognized school system under competent supervision. 
In the application of this rule, irregular substitute teaching shall not be 
conridered in computing experience. 

2. In computing experience a year Is understood to be at least thirty- 
five weeks in length. Any shorter amount, not less than eighteen weeks, 
wifi be credited as a half year of experience. 

Credit for not more than five years of experience obtained outside 
of Springfidd, over and above the minimum two-year requirement, will 
^ven on the salary schedules. 

4, Only experience gained within the ten years immediately preceding 
tbe be^nning of service in the Springfield schools will be recognb^d. 

5. Snch experknce xnay be accepted by the Superintendent as he ^11 
ioiermlne to be substotiafiy equivalent to the foregoing requirements; 

Trade School teach^ may be credited with their experience as 
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V. Advanced Training Beyond Minimtjm Requirements* 

1. Credit for Training Obtained Before July j, zgso 

Credit for training will be given for all work pursued by teachers in 
service prior to July i, 1930, which is of a normal school or college 
grade and which is accredited by a recognized normal school, college, or 
university. 

2. Approval of Training 

It is recommended to teachers that the type and amount of training 
to bjs obtained during any given period be approved in advance by their 
principals^ who will advise them in accordance with the general policies 
outlined by the Superintendent. The mere gathering of points or credits 
representing unorganized and haphazard training will not be accepted 
as a basis for increases in salary. Only such training may be approved 
by the principal as may reasonably be expected to improve the teacher’s 
work. 

3. Bachelor’s Degree 

a. Teachers who are graduates of normal school courses and whose 
preparation includes thirty semester hours of professional training will 
not necessarily be required to take additional professional training in 
completing the remaining years of the collegiate courses required for the 
bachelor’s degree; but such teachers will be expected to obtain their 
degrees in courses that will better prepare them for the work which 
they are doing in the schools. 

b. For teachers employed subsequent to the adoption of these sched- 
ules and for teachers now in service securing degrees after the adoption 
of these schedules, a bachelor’s degree must represent extended prepara- 
tion in the subjects which they teach. A bachelor’s degree earned after 
September i, 1931, will not be recognized for advance to the maximum 
unless the teacher has completed at least fifteen semester hours of work 
in the field of education. 

4. Mmter’s Degree 

The masters’ degrees of senior high school teachers now employed will 
be recognized for advance to the maximum. For teachers employed 
after the adoption of these schedules and for teachers now in service 
securing degrees after the adoption of these schedules, a master’s degree 
must represent special preparation for teaching the subjects taught. 

» The method of securing recognition on the salary schedules for ad- 
vanced training is given in Section XXV. 
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After September i, 1931, a master’s degree will not be recognized for 
advance to the maximum unless the teacher has completed a total of 
twenty semester hours of work in education either as an undergraduate 
or as a graduate student. 

5* Study in Foreign Countries 

Advanced work pursued in colleges or universities in foreign countries 
will be evaluated on the same basis as work in colleges in the United 
States. Credit may be given for travel in foreign countries on the basis 
of three semester hours for one summer, with a maximum of six semester 
hours to any person. 

6. Advanced Traimng of Trade School Teachers 

a-. Trade School teachers who, in addition to meeting all of the 
minimum requirements for appointment to a teaching position set up by 
the Vocational Division, have completed thirty semester hours of work 
or the equivalent as approved by the director will be considered to have 
four years of training. 

h. Trade School teachers who are required to maintain a command of 
their trade and gain further trade knowledge by employment in, or by 
approved contact with, their trade during vacations witt receive two 
points credit for work which meets the requirements for one year of 
professional improvement as approved by the State Vocational Division. 

7, Equivalents to Degrees 

Equivalents to a bachelor’s or a master’s degree may be established 
by the Superintendent. Graduate work in a recognized college or uni- 
versity, credit for service prior to September i, 1930, extended training 
in a spedal field, practical experience, or foreign travel may be counted 
in making up equivalents to college degrees, in accordance with the 
regulations of these schedules. 
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VI. Teachers’ Salary Schedules 


Sched- 

ules 

Years of Training 

i 

Min- 

nrcM 

Yearly Increments 

Max- 

imum 

Elementary Schools 

I 

Successful completion of a two-year course 
in normal school or the equivalent . . . 

$1200 

8 X $xoo 

$2000 

n 

Successful completion of a three-year 
course in nonnal school or the equivalent 

1300 

g X $xoo 

2200 

in 

Successful completion of four years of 
college work with a standard bachelor*s 
degree or the equivalent 

1400 

g X $xoo 

2300 


Junior High Schools 


I 

Successful completion of a three-year 
course in normal school or the equivalent j 

X400 

9 X $xoo 

2300 

n 

Successful completion of four years of 





college work with a standard bachelor’s 





degree or the equivalent 

1500 

I X |lOO & S X $X 25 

2600 


Trade School 


i 

Successful completion of a three-year 
course in normal school or college or the 
equivalent in trade experience 

1750 

8 X $X 23 

2750 

11 

Successful completion of four years of 





college work or the equivalent in trade 





experience . 

X 7 SO 

XO X $Z25 

3000 


Senior Bigh Schools 


I 

Women— Successful completion of four 
years of college work with a standard 
bachelor’s degree or the equivalent 

x6oo 

$ X 1 x 50 & X X $100 

2900 

n 

Men— Successful completion of four years 
of college work with a standard bach- 
clot’s degree or the equivalent ......... 

1750 

9 X $x3o & X X $xoa 

3200 

m 

Women and Men— Successful completion 
of five years of college work with a 
standard master’s degree or the cquiv- 

i alcnt ....... . 

1 

1750 

9 X $150 & X X $200 

3300 
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APPENDIX 
VII. Service Credit 


1. In order to do justice to the older teachers in the elementary and 
the junior high schools, who make up the lowest paid groups in the 
schools, service credit will be granted equal to two credits of educational 
preparation for each year of teaching service in Springfield beyond the 
fifth year, up to a maximum of thirty credits. This is equivalent to a 
full year of college preparation for those who have taught in Spring- 
field for twenty years. 

2. Service credit will be granted only to those elementary and junior 
high school teachers who on September i, 1930, have served in the 
Springfield schools more than five years. No service credit will be given 
for service rendered subsequent to this date. 

3. Service credits will not be counted in computing qualifications of 
elementary teachers for transfer to the junior high school, or of junior 
high school teachers for transfer to senior high school positions, 

4. Service credit will be given as follows: 


Service iw Speinckeld Service 

BEozmoRG: Credit 

September 1924 2 


1923 ... 
1922 . . 
1921 . . 
2920 

1919 *• 

291S . • 

2917 •. 

2926 , , 

1915 .. 
193^4 
2913 .. 
2912 
2911 


4 
6 

5 

20 

X2 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 


2920 * 30 credits or the equiv- 

alent of one full year 
of college training 


vm, Chmmx^Arxm c® Teachers Eme3M)yed Prior to Jolt i, 1930 
I, Mkmen$ifry School Teachers 

Hmentary school teachers will be counted to have at least two years 
of traiiang, cxduwe of service credit; but no teacher may advance to 
the four-year maximum except on the basis of traMng accredited by a 
necognlzed normal ^ool or college, plus a:edit for smke. 
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2, Junior High School Teachers 

a. Junior high school teachers credited with 24 years of training (in- 
cluding service credit) will be placed upon the schedule for teachers with 
three years of training. Teachers not counted to have 24 years of 
training will be placed upon the schedule for elementary school teachers 
with two years of training until their training and service credit warrant 
their transfer to the junior high school schedule. 

b. Junior high school teachers will be counted to have at least two 
years of training, exclusive of service credit; but no teacher may ad- 
vance to the four-year maximum except on the basis of training accred- 
ited by a recognized normal school or college, plus credit for service. 

3, MantLol Arts and Physical Education Teachers — Grades, Kinder-^ 

garten to Ninth 

Elementary and junior high school teachers of manual arts and 
physical education will be placed upon the schedule for teachers with 
four years of training. 

4, Senior High School Teachers 

Senior high school teachers will be conadered to have at least four 
years of training; but no teacher will be advanced to the five-year 
maximum who does not have a master*s degree representing five years 
of collegiate work in a recognized college or university or the equivalent. 


IX. Principals* Salary Schedules 


School Dxvisxon 

Annual 

Incsiogent 

Maxqcuu 

Elementary 



Group I 5-9 Teachers 

$150 

$2600 

Group II io~i4 Teachers 

ISO 

3000 

Group ni 15-19 Teachers 

150 

3300 

Group IV 20-24 Teachers 

ISO 

3600 

Group V 2$ or more Teachers 

ISO 

3900 

Junior High — ^Elementary ....... 

200 

4200 

Junior High 



Group I 25-39 Teachers * 

200 

4500 

Group 11 40 or more Teachers 

200 

5000 

Senior High 

200 

5700 
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X. CLASSmCATION OP ScHOOI^ ACCORDING TO NXTMBER OP TEACHERS 

The classification of a school in terms of the number of teachers will 
be determined by the School Committee upon the recommendation of 
the Superintendent for the succeeding year in March, In determining the 
number of teachers as a basis for fixing the group within which any 
given principalship shall fall, only regular or substitute teachers assigned 
to permanent positions shall be counted. These shall include kindergarten 
assistants, teachers of special classes, teachers of special subjects assigned 
on a full-time basis, and principals’ assistants. Teachers in permanent 
positions, but serving only part-time, may be counted in terms of the 
fractions representing the time they serve. Principals’ clerks and teachers 
assigned to a building temporarily shall not be included. In the case of 
schools in which the pupil-teacher ratio is below standard, the base will 
be the number of teachers which would belong were the school organized 
according to the standard pupil-teacher ratio for the school concerned. 
In cases where by force of circumstances the pupil-teacher ratio is too 
high, a school may be counted to have the number of teachers which it 
would have under the standard pupil-teacher ratio for that school. Any 
increase or decrease in the number of teachers in a school during any 
school year will not affect the salary of the principal during that year. 
No change in the classification of a school will be made unless the increase 
or decrease in pupil membership appears to be the result of a constant, 
permanent trend in the school population of the school. 

XI. Classification of Sfecial Positions 

1. Salaries of Superintendent's Staff 

G. The salaries of the assistant superintendent, the supervisors, and 
the directors of special departments are not scheduled, but will be fixed 
by the School Committee upon the recommendation of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

b. The maximum salary for assistant supervisors is $3,100, to be 
reached by annual increases of $150. 

2. Dmctar of Trade School 

The Director of the Ttade School is placed upon the schedule for 
junior hi^ school piindpals of schools having 23-39 teachers. 

3. director of Continuation School 

The Director of the Continuation School is placed upon the schedule 
for junior high-elementary school principals. 
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4. Differentials 

The following differentials, for types of service designated, are to be 
added automatically to the salary regularly provided by the schedules. 
These differentials are to be considered as distinct from the regular 
salary and are to apply immediately. They will apply only during the 
period that service entitling the teacher to a differential is being rendered. 
The following differentials have been adopted: 

a. A differential of $100 for teachers of manual arts and physical 
education in elementary and junior high schools. 

b. A differential of $150 for counselors in the senior high schools; a 
differential of $125 to counselors in the junior high schools and the 
Trade School. 

c. A differential of $100 to teachers in charge of elementary schools 
to include teachers of auxiliary classes, physical education, manual arts, 
open-air classes, sight conservation classes, and teachers of the deaf. 

d. A differential of $400 for department heads in senior high schools 
(a differential of $200 to be granted the first year the service is ren- 
dered and an additional $200, or a total of $400, the second and succeed- 
ing year). 

e. A differential of $100 to teachers in charge of elementary schools 
with fewer than five teachers. 

5. Trade School Teachers in Charge of Departments 

The maxima for teachers in charge of departments in the Trade School 
will be $200 high^ than the maxima for regular teachers. 

6. Visiting Teachers 

Visiting teachers are placed upon the schedule for assistant supervisors. 

7. Continuation School Teachers 

Women teachers In the Continuation School are placed upon the 
junior high school schedule, and men teachers are placed upon the Trade 
School schedule. 

8. Kindergarten Assistants 

The maximum salary for kindergarten assistants is $x,8oo. 

9. Prindpals of Junior Bigh Schools With Fewer Than Twenty^Five 

Teachers 

Principals of junior high schools or junior high-dementary schools 
with less than twenty-five junior hi^ school teachers will be placed 
upon the junior hi^-elementary school schedules. Prindpals of junior 
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high-elementary schools with twenty-five or more junior high school 
teachers will be placed upon the junior high school schedules. 

XII, Appointments 

I. During the first three years of regular service in any type of posi- 
tion regardless of salary the one so serving shall be considered to be 
strictly **on probation.” Continuance of any one longer than three years 
in any given type of service shall be based solely on the interests of the 
service and not on the interests of the person immediately concerned. 
Such continuance shall be based not only on success already achievedi 
but on evidence of growth warranting the expectation of service com- 
mensurate with any increases in salary provided by the schedules apply- 
ing to the type of position under consideration. 

3. Unless otherwise specifically determined, all appointments and re- 
appointments are for the school year for which they are made, or for 
the unexpired portion of the school year following the date of appoint- 
ment. 

XIII. Assignments 

1. Assignments of teachers will be made under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Schools. Transfers of teachers from one department 
or school to another may be made whenever, in the opinion of the 
Superintendent, the best interests of the schools will be served. 

2. In high schools having both senior and junior high grades and in 
junior hi^-elementary schools, teachers will be paid in accordance with 
the schedule under which they are appointed; provided that principals 
will be expected to assign them for at least half-time to the school divi- 
sion to which they belong. 

XIV. Annuae Salaey Increases 
X. Increases Voted m March 

Annual salary increases, $n.nted for additional experience or training 
in accordance with the provMons of the schedules, are voted by the 
School Committee in March. After these increases have been voted, 
teachers may be advanced to a higher schedule by virtue of additional 
training up to but not after September 20 of the current school year. 
Salary increases are not automatic. They arc not granted unless there 
b^ a demonstrated Improvement in efdckncy of service* 

2. Request Far Advance ta a Bi%her Saiary Schedule 

a. Teachm desiring an advance to a higher salary schedule for a 
current edkaol year because of add^onal txalning must file a Bequest 
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for Advanced Salary Rating with the Superintendent on or before Septem- 
ber 20; and with this request there must be filed certificates of the credits 
earned. Should the institution concerned make it impossible to obtain 
such certificates at the required time, the teacher must in any event fill 
out and submit the request, and the certificates should then be filed as 
soon as possible. A Request for Advanced Salary Rating submitted after 
September 20 will not be considered in determining a teacher^s salary for 
that school year. 

b. The Request for Advanced Salary Rating and the certificates of 
credits for additional training are to be filed with the Superintendent 
when teachers have had sufficient additional training to warrant a change 
in rating. They need not be submitted before a change in rating is to 
be requested. 

3. Changes in Salaries After September 20 

After September 20, the salaries of teachers shall not be changed 
during the current school year, except as follows: 

o. To correct a clerical error or an error fixing a salary inconsistent 
with the terms of whatever schedule may apply. 

b. In case of assignment to service under a higher salary schedule, a 
salary higher than that originally fixed may be granted as follows: 

(1) Consistent with the schedule applying, by vote of the School 

Committee, upon the recommendation of the Superintendent. 

(2) In case the assignment is to a position carrying a differential, 

the differential shall apply automatically. 

4. Annual Increases af Teachers in Service Prior to July x, zvso 

In order to put this schedule into operation, elementary, junior high, 
and Trade School teachers who have been in service will be advanced to 
thrir respective maxima by annual increases of $100. Senior high school 
teachers will be advanced to their respective maxima by steps of ^tso. 

$. Annual Salary Increases of Teachers Entering Service on or After 

September x, xpso 

Teadiers entering the on or after September x, X930, will be 

placed upon the new schedules. When advanced from one schedule to 
another by virtue of additional training, tibtey wilt be placed on that 
step of the schedule upon which they belong by virtue of their training 
and experience. 
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XV. Leave gs Absence 


1. Leave of Absence With Pay 

a. In case of illness of any teacher, principal, or supervisor, fifteen days* 
absence may be granted with full pay. In addition to the fifteen days* 
sick leave, a teacher, principal, or supervisor may receive one additional 
day for each year of service in the Springfield schools up to a limit of 
fifteen days. (In case of continued absence beyond five days, a physi- 
cian*s certificate will be required to be on file in Superintendent’s oUce.) 

b. In the case of death in the immediate family (husband, wife, parent, 
son, daughter, brother, sister) of a teacher, principal, or supervisor, three 
days* special absence may be granted without loss of pay. 

2. Leave of Absence Without Pay 

a. Leave of absence without pay may be granted on account of pro- 
longed illness, needed rest, necessities of the home and allied causes; or 
it may be granted for the purpose of taking advanced work in education, 
or for teaching in a good school system in the United States, or for 
travel, or for any other activity which would, in the opinion of the 
Superintendent, redound to the future benefit of the Springfield schools. 

h. The request of a teacher for leave of absence without pay shall 
state the reason for which leave of absence is desired, 

c If a teacher secures leave of absence without pay, his salary status 
will be unchanged during the period of leave; and his annual increase 
in salary will be deferred for a period of time corresponding to the 
length of the leave; except that in granting annual increases absence 
from teaching for approved professional study or to teach in another 
school system comparable to that of Springfield ^all be considered equal 
to teaching service in Springfield for the same period. 

4 . A leave of absence automatically expires at the date of expiration 
given in the request for leave. 

XVI. Resignations 

t. A teadier intending to resign shall notify the Superintendent of 
Schools in writing as soon as possible and, in any event, at le^t thirty 
days before such resignation is to take effect. 

2. A former teacher reappointed after an absence of not more than 
three y^rs from the system may be reappointed at the salary to which 
he was entitled at the time of his resignation. 

5. A former teacher reappointed after an absence of over three years 
from the system will be reappointed under the conditions applying to 
teachers receiving their first appointments. 
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XVII. Tenure Law op Massachusetts 

1. The following is an interpretation of the present Tenure Law of 
Massachusetts: Teachers who successfully complete three years of service 
and are reelected are placed on tenure. Teachers on tenure not dismissed 
for cause are retained. See p. 113 of report. The right of the School 
Committee to dismiss a teacher employed on tenure is based on Chapter 
171, section 42 and amendments thereto, of the General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts. In exercising its authority under this statute, to dismiss a 
teacher on tenure, the School Committee must observe the following 
procedure: 

a. At a duly called regular or special meeting, a formal vote must be 
taken expressing the intention of the School Committee to meet on a 
certain specified date for the purpose of taking action on the question 
of the teacher’s dismissal. 

h. At least thirty days prior to the appointed meeting, which thirty 
days shall be exclusive of customary vacation periods, that is, Saturdays, 
Sundays, school and legal holidays, etc., the teacher must be notified in 
writing of the intended meeting and vote of the Committee. 

c. Upon the written request of fibe teacher, he shall be given a state- 
ment by the Committee of the reasons for which his dismissal is pro- 
posed. 

d. Upon the written request of the teacher, he shall be given a hearing 
by the School Committee at which he may be accompanied by a wit- 
ness. At such a hearing the School Committee may be represented by 
counsel, may summons witnesses and may require them to testify under 
oath. The teacher has no power to summons witnesses except by con- 
sent of the School Committee. 

e. Before taking action the School Committee must receive the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Schools, which recommendation 
must be In writing. 

/. No teacher employed on tenure may be dismissed except by a two- 
thirds vote of the whole Committee. 

g. The action of the Committee is not subject to review by the courts 
excqpt on questions of procedure or of conspiracy. 

2. The Tenure Law does not affect the right of a school committee to 
su^poid a school employee for unbecoming conduct. 
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XVIU. Substitute Teachers' Salary Schedules 


Ysars or Experience 


School Division 

0 

X 

3 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

Elementary .... 
Jimior High . . . 
Senior High .... 

$5.00 

5 -So 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

$6.00 

6,50 

7.00 

$6.50 

7.00 

7*50 

$7.00* 

7-50* 

8.00* 

$7*50 

8.00 

8.50 

$8.50 

9.00 

$9.00 

1 9*50 

$10.00 


* Highest maximum salary for substitute teachers entering service in school system. 


1. The schedules for substitute teachers cover actual services by the day. 

2. In the appointment of substitute teachers strong preference shall be 
given to those who possess educational qualifications for regular service. 
The waiver of such qualifications in the employment of a substitute 
teacher shall not be considered a waiver of these requirements in respect 
to the possible regular employment of such substitute teacher. 

3. On appointment salaries of substitute teachers shall be fixed by the 
Superintendent of Schools within the limits of these schedules. 

4. Credit for more than three years of experience outside of Spring- 
field will not be given on these schedules, 

5. Temporary appointments may be made to fill positions which will 
he vacant for at least one full semester and salaries of such appointees 
shah he determined in accordance with the rules governing admission of 
new teachers to regular teaching positions. 

XIX. MrscEtLANEous Regulations GovERNnsra Salary Schedules 

1. No teacher, as a result of these new schedules, shall lose any of 
the advantages to which he is entitled under the former schedules* 

2. No teacher shall tutor for pay a pupil whose advancement in grade 
is dependent wholly or in part upon his recommendation; nor shall a 
tocher tutor lor pay any pupil attending public school except on the 
request of the parent, and with the approval of the principal of such 
sdhooi 

S. The marriage of a teacher in service will not afiect his status in the 
schools wMle in service. 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES FOR DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, PROVIDENCE, 

RHODE ISLAND 

(Effective September i, 1930) 

General Provisions 

I. This salary schedule shall continue in operation as long as available 
school funds are sufficient for the purpose. If at any time the funds 
should become insufficient, further increases in salaries, beyond points 
to be determined by the School Committee, may be postponed. 

a* All teachers now at or above the maximum salaries of the schedule 
effective prior to September 1, 1930, shall be placed on the new schedule 
for the school year 1930-1931 at the points next above their present 
salaries and their salaries shall proceed normally on the new schedule 
from these points. If the maximum was reached at the beginning of 
the second term of the school year 1929-1930, the salary shall be ad- 
vanced not exceeding one hundred dollars on the new schedule for the 
school year 1930-1931, with normal procedure thereafter. Those who 
have not yet reached the maximum salaries of the schedule effective 
prior to September x, 1930, shall receive an increase of at least fffty or 
one hundred dollars on the new schedule for the school year 1930-1931, 
the amount depending on the date of last increase received prior to 
September i, 1930. The Superintendent shall have authority to deter- 
mine the salaries of all teachers involved in the transfer to the new 
schedule. 

3. If a salary is specified as “above the schedule,” this amount shall be 
mibtracted from the present salary to determine the schedule salary. The 
schedule will apply normally from that point, with the addition of the 
specified amount to the schedule salary for each year. If the particular 
t3?pe of service, for which the additional amount “above the schedule” is 
granted, is at any time discontinued, the amount specified as “above the 
schedule” rizall be subtracted from the present salary to determine the 
salary from that point. 

4. Ihe beginning salary of any new teacher diall be determined by 
the School Committee, on recommendation of the Superintendent, by 
appraising training, experience, and other qualifications at the time of 
initial appointment. This beginning salary shall include credit for the 
equivalent of as many years of teaching experience in Providence as 
the Initial salaxy indicates on the schedule. 

5. In special Instances a teacher may be advanced, by authority of 
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the Superintendent, have manifested continuous professional interest and 
salary rate $100 with normal procedure on the schedule from that point; 
provided that such action cannot be taken more than twee for the same 
teacher, nor oftener than once for any teacher in any period of three years. 

6. If it should be decided by the Superintendent that the salary of any 
teacher should not be advanced according to the schedule, notice to that 
effect shall be given to such teacher, explaining the causes of such 
decision. If these causes are not removed during the ensuing school 
year, the salary of such teacher shall remain the same during the suc- 
ceeding school year and thereafter until such causes are removed. When 
the causes are removed, the teacher may resume normal progress on 
the schedule at the beginning of the following school year. 

7. The extended increases beyond the termination of the regular 
axmual increases shall be granted to teachers who, in the judgment of 
the Superintendent, have manifested continuous professional interest and 
efficiency. 

8. If the next increase of a salary reaches a point on the schedule 
where the schedule salary continues without change for a period of 
years, such schedule salary shall be assigned to the first year of the 
period; otherwise it shall be regarded as the schedule salary of the last 
year of the period. 

9. If a teacher is transferred by the Superintendent from the regular 
position in an elementary school to any one of the following positions 
requiring special qualiffcations and additional training, the teacher may 
be advanced to such a point on the schedule as will increase the salary 
one hundred dollars beyond what it would have been for the following 
year, with normal procedure on the schedule from that point: demon- 
stration schools, disciplinary schools, fresh air schools, platoon schools, 
jnrevocational schools, schools for backward children, schools for crippled 
children, schools for sight conservation, and ungraded schools. If such a 
teacher is then transferred to a position included in a higher schedule, 
the teacher, at the beginning of the following school year, shall be ad- 
vanced on the higher schedule one step beyond the present schedule 
salary, with normal procedure on the higher schedule from that point. 

10. If a teacher is transferred by the Superintendent from a regular 
po^on on one schedule to a regular position on a higher schedule, 
the teacher may be advanced to such a position on this higher schedule 
m wll! inerme the salary one hundred dollars beyond what it would 
have been for the following school year, with normal procedure on the 
hjfehhr schedule from that point. If a teacher is transferred from a 
regite iwjsirion on one schedule to a r^ular position on a lower schedule, 
Wk teacher may be advanced to such a point on this lower schedule 
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as will increase the salary two hundred dollars beyond what it would 
have been for the following school year, with normal procedure on this 
schedule from that point. 


SCJBCEIDTJXJB A 

I. Annual Salaries 

Year of service z 2 3 4567 

Salaiy $1000 $1100 $1200 $1300 $1400 $1500 $1600 $1700 

Year of service 7K* ^ 9 10 ii 12 13 14 

Salary 1800 1900 2000 2100 2200 2200 2300 2300 

Year of service 13 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Salary 2300 2400 2400 2400 2400 2500 2500 2500 

Year of service 23 24 

Salaiy 2500 2500 and so on mdej5nitely as indicated, with 

the addition of one year for each suc- 
ceeding salary level. 


* NoU: Any person whose schedule salary is $1200 shall receive a schedule salary at the 
rate cl $1300 for the first term of the following sdbool year and at the rate of $1400 for the 
second term of that school year. The salary of such person shall advance thereafter accord- 
ing to the schedule. 

Any person whose schedule salary is I1700 shall receive a schedule salary at the rate of 
$1800 for the fiirst term of the following school year and at the rate of $1900 for the second 
term of that school year. The salary of such parson shall advance thereafter according to 
the schedule. 


Schedule A 
II. AppUcatiom 

X, Teachers in elementary schools, kindergarten to grade eight in- 
clusive. 

{Any teacher who received a salary of $1800 or more, prior to 
September x, 1930, ^11 continue only one year on the salary level 
of $2200, advancing normally on the schedule thereafter.) 

2. Principals of elementary schools of six teacher units or less, who 
are not critics, $200 above the schedule. 

3. Principals of elementary schools of more than six and less than 
thirteen teacher units, who are not critics, $300 above the schedule. 

4. Principals of elementary schools of six teacher units or less, who 
are also dty or state critics, $400 above the schedule. 

5. Asristant principals of elementary schools, $400 above the schedule. 

6. Principals of elementary schools of more than six and less than 
thirteen teadier units, who are also city or state critics, $300 above 
the schedule. 
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($47S shall be subtracted from salary prior to September i, 1930, 
to determine begmning schedule salary.) 

7. Principals of elementary schools of more than twelve and less than 
twenty-one teacher units, who are not critics, $500 above the schedule, 

3. Principals of elementary schools of thirteen or more teacher units, 
who are also city or state critics, $600 above the schedule. 

($550 shall be subtracted from salary prior to September r, 1930, 
to determine beginning schedule salary.) 

9. Principal of the Demonstration School, $700 above the schedule. 

10. Principal of Federal St. Prevocational School, $800 above the 
schedule. 

11. Principals of elementary schools of more than twenty and less than 
thirty-one teacher units, $jooo above the schedule. 

12. Principals of elementary schools of more than thirty and less than 
forty-one teacher units, $1400 above the schedule. 

13. Principals of elementary schools of more than forty and less 
than fifty-one teacher units, $1600 above the schedule, 

14. Principals of elementary schools of more than fifty teacher units, 
$1800 above the schedule. 

15. Attendance officers, $200 below the schedule. 

16. Home visitors, $300 below the schedule. 

Schedule B 
I, Annual Salaries 


Year of service .... i 2 3 3^^* 45^7 

Salary $1200 $1300 $2400 $1500 $1600 $1700 $1800 $1900 

Year of service ...» 7K’*' 8 9 10 ix 12 13 14 

Salary 2000 2100 2200 2300 2400 2500 2600 2600 

Year of service .... 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Salary 2700 2700 2700 2800 2800 2800 2800 2900 

Year of service , . , , 23 24 25 26 

Salary 2900 2900 2900 2900 and so on indefinitely as 

indicated, with tihe addition of one year for each 
succeeding salary leyeL 


person whose schedule sshuy is $1400 shsH recdive a schedule salaiy at the 
of Sx^QQ for the first term of the following school year and at the rate of Irdoo for the 
second term of that sdiool year. The salary of such person shall advance thereafter acced- 
ing to the schedule. 

Any person whose schedule salary is $1900 shah receive a schedule salary at the rate of 
Isooo for the first term of the following sdiool year and at the rate of $stoo for the second 
term id fiiat school year. *3^ salary of such person shah advance thmealter accordui^ to 
die«dbe4Me« 
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SCHEDUXJS B 
II. Applications 

1. Teachers in junior high schools, grades seven to nine inclusive. 

2. Assistant supervisors of special subjects in elementary grades. 

3. Teachers of speech correction. 

4. Psychological examiners. 

5. City and state critic teachers in elementary schools, not acting as 
principals. 

6. Student advisers in junior high schools, $100 above the schedule; 
head student advisers in junior high schools, $200 above the schedule. 

7. Assistant principab in junior high schools, $900 above the schedule. 

8. Principals in junior high schools, $2000 above the schedule. 

9 Principal of Trade School, on twelve months’ basis, $2000 above 
the schedule. 

10. Truant officer and director of attendance, $2000 above the schedule. 

11. Supervisor in Department of Attendance. 

SCHEDUI-E C 


I. Annual Salaries 

Year of service i 2 3 4567 

Salary I1400 I1500 $1600 I1700 $1800 $1900 $2000 $2100 

Year of service .... 8 9 10 ii 12 13 14 

Salary 2200 2300 2400 2500 2600 2700 2800 2900 

Year of service 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

Salary 3000 3000 3100 3100 3100 3200 3200 3200 

Year of service .... 23 24 25 26 27 28 

Salary 3200 3300 3300 3300 3300 3300 and so on in- 

definitely as indicated, with the addition of one 
year for each succeeding salaiy level* 


* N&ft: Any person whose schedule salary is f r6oo shall recdve a schedule salary at the 
rate of $1700 for the first tom of the following sdiool year and at the rate of $z$oo for the 
second term of that school year. The salary of such person shall advance thereafter accord- 
ing to the schedule. 

Any parson whose schedule salary is $2100 shall receive a schedule salary at the rate of 
$2200 for the first term of the follo^ng school year and at the rate of $2300 for the second 
term of that school year. The salary of such person shall advance theraalter according to 
the schedule. 

SCBEDULE C 
II. AppUcations 

I. Teachers in senior high schools, grades ten to twelve inclusive. 
(Grade nine shall be included, if it is in the same school.) 
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2. Teachers in the Trade School, on twelve months’ basis. 

3. Asastants in Department of Research and Guidance^ $100 above 
the schedule. 

4. Student advisers in senior high schools, $100 above the schedule. 

5. Heads of departments in senior high schools, not exceeding $200 
above the schedule, the amount to be determined by the Superintendent. 

6. Faculty directors of athletics in senior high schools, not exceeding 
$300 above the schedule, the amount to be determined by the Superin- 
tendent. 

7. Coaches of athletic teams in senior high schools, not exceeding 
$600 above the schedule, the amount to be determined by the Super- 
intendent. 

8. Deans of girls in senior high schools, $300 above the schedule. 

9. Supervisors of elementary schools, home economics, drawing, 
nurses, athletics for boys, physical education, kindergartens, and pen- 
manship; assistant director of muac, and instructor in nature study 
and visual education, $500 above the schedule. 

10. Supervisor of Special Schools, $600 above the schedule. 

11. Vice-Principals in senior high schools, $900 above the schedule. 

12. Directors of manual arts and music, $2000 above the schedule. 

13. Director of Health and Physical Education, $2300 above the 
schedule, 

14. Principals in senior high schools, $2400 above the schedule. 

Special Provisions 

1. Student teachers in city training in the elementary schools shall 
receive an annual salary of $600. 

2. Student teachers in city training in junior and senior high schools 
^ali receive an annual salary of $800. 

3. Unassigned teachers in elementary schools shall receive an annual 
salary of $800 the first year and $900 thereafter. 

4. Unassigned teachers in junior and senior high schools shall receive 
an annual salary of $900 the first year and $1000 thcj^after. 

$. If a principal is assigned to fuB-time supervision over two or more 
large buildings,’such principal may he advanced, by the Superintendent, 
additional step on the salary schedule. 

d, Th<^ persons occupying portions as a^istants to teachers and 
other portions of less than teacher rank ^aH receive special salaries be- 
low Schedule A, as may be recommended by the Superintendent and 
aj^roved by the School Committee. 
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BRONXVIILE SALARY SCHEDULE 

Adopted by the Board of Education, March 21, 1927 

In adopting a salary schedule for the Bronxville Schools, the Board 
of Education has been animated by a desire to arrive at a fair rate 
of compensation for all teachers, based upon the amount of their teach- 
ing experience, and rewarding adequately their efforts toward profes- 
sional improvement. 

Increments based upon teaching experience shall be continuous 
throughout the period of employment, but shall decrease in amount 
after the earlier years. The accompanying summary of salaries indi- 
cates the amount allowed for the first twelve years of experience. The 
increments for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth year of experi- 
ence shall be $30 each, and the increments thereafter, $20 each per 
year. While these are not large in amount, they represent a continuous 
recognition upon the part of the School Board of the value of con- 
tinuing tenure. These increments for experience are based upon a 
personas teaching experience, regardless of where acquired, and are not 
based on Bronxville tenure. 

Increments shall also be paid for professional improvement beyond a 
Normal Diploma or its equivalent. These increments shall be added 
to the basic salary determined by the number of years of teaching 
experience, and shall be figured at the rate of $6 per Columbia Uni- 
versity point, or at the rate of $21 per University of Chicago major. 
Credit hours from other colleges, to be accepted, must be shown in 
their equivalent to one or other of these standards. The increment 
for the equivalent of the Junior Year will amount therefore to $189; 
for a BacheIor*s Degree to $378; and for a Master’s Degree to $567. 
Because a certain amount of experience is essential before a teacher 
can reach the maximum efficiency to be derived from advanced pro- 
fessional training, we are not allowing full credit for advanced degrees 
until the teacher has acquired a certain amount of practical experience. 
This is shown in the table on the following page. 

By a ruling of the Bronxville Board of Education, no teacher will be 
employed who has had less than two years of practical experience, or 
who holds less than a Normal School Diploma, or its equivalent, in the 
matter of profesrional training. 
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In addition to the above schedule, the Board of Education reserves 
to itself and the Superintendent, the right to award salary increments 
for supervisory positions or athletic assistantships, varying in amount 
from $100 to $1000. The maximum which shall be paid for any posi- 
tion of this type shall be as follows: 


Athletic Assistantship — ^per season 

$200 

Head of Department 

250 

Vice-Prindi^ 

250 

Assistant Supervisor 

250 

Supervisor 

500 

Principal 

1000 


On recommendation of the Superintendent and Teachers Committee 
of the Board of Education, the Board reserves the right to add certain 
increments based upon the unusual or peculiar worth of the individual 
to the Bronxville Public Schools. 
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METHOD USED TO ESTIMATE THE FUTURE COST 
OF THE SALARY SCHEDULE PROPOSED FOR 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

From Report of the Committee on the Study of Scduries in the Cincinnati 
Pubhc Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, Board of Education, xgied 

The Probable Cost op Puttikg the Proposed Schspule Into Operation 

It is proposed in this section to get an estimate of the additional ex- 
pense involved in putting the proposed schedule into operation over a 
period of ten years. 

Many factors are considered, the values of some of which are not as- 
certainable and with difficulty even approximated. It is therefore neces- 
sary at once to caution against the assumption that all results in this 
chapter are certain and proved. 

Four major problems are considered, problems B, A, C, D. The 
underlying hypotheses are: 

(o) That only the present personnel of the day school is considered. 
This includes all teachers, assistant principals, principals, and direc- 
tors in the day schools, but does not include summer academic 
schools^ vacation schools, or night schools. 

( 5 ) That the payroll for the above group for the calendar year or 
budget year of 1926 is considered the Base. Therefore all sums 
obtained must be added to this hxed base which is ascertainable 
from the records of the Clerk of the Board of Education. 

Problem To approximate the additional cost for the next ten years--- 
as^uming: 

(a) That the present personnel of the day teaddng staff remains ex- 
actly as it is now. (No additions, losses, or* changes.) 

(6) That the present salary schedule remains operative just as it is 
throughout th^ ten years. 

ie) That salaries indicated on the January, 1926 payroll are used as 
the startog point. 

In this computation we are assuming the pajnroH of the budget or 
catodar year 1926 as the base. All computations therefore, will be 
Erected towards finding out how much additional money must be pro- 
vided mxk year above and beyond ^is tmse. 
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School Year 

Amount or 
Automatic 
Increases 

ABOVE 

Preceding 
Year tor 
10 Months 

Budget or 
Calendar 
Year 

Amount of 
Automatic 
Increases 

ABOVE 

Preceding 

Budget 

Year 

Amount for 
Sm,-Hughes 
Increases in 
Summer’*^ 

r 926-2 7 

98 , 489 ** 

1927 

1 

59093 

13477°) 


1260 

1927-28 

86,924 

1928 

1 

52154 

[ 30308 1 


1260 

1928-29 

7S»77i 

1929 


71385 


1260 

l929r-30 

64,804 

1930 


60739 


1244 

2930-31 ...... 

541642 

1931 


SO 24 I 


1244 

I93I-32 

43*639 

1932 


38937 


1222 

1932-33 

31,884 

1933 


27632 


1056 

1933-34 •••••• 

21,254 

1934 


18632 



I934-3S 

14,699 

1935 


13713 


845 

1935-36 

9»734 

1936 


8737 


704 

1936-37 

1 

7,242 







* *45 days m school year of Smith-Hughes 

** 40% of 98489 is in X936 budget and already provided in 1926 income. 


Totai, 
Needed xn 
Budget 
Yeae above 
Preceding 
Budget 
Year 


95123 

83722 

7264s 

60739 

51485 

40159 

28688 

19645 

I355» 

9441 


In order to get the above stadstics, the histmy of the automatic increases (annual) of the 
salary of eveiy person in the day schools was traced through a period of ten shears. [Compu- 
tation Sheets B (x-6).J These suras were obtained for the school years— as 1937-28, etc. 
These were then reduced to the budget or calendar year distiibuting 60% and 40%. For 
Ixistance to obt^ the calendar year 1928, we take 60% of the school year 1927-28, and 40% 
of the school year 1928^39. 


Tbe following table then shows the amount of each budget year above 
tbe Base. Theomtically, ui^er the conditions of the problem, the 1936 
budget would be $475,205 above the 1926 budget. (Sec last item below.) 
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jo*r 

igsS 

1920 

1930 

193 * 

1932 

1933 

1034 

1935 

1936 

Base Plus ...... 

9 St 2 $ 

95m 

95*23 

05123 

95123 

95123 

951 23 

9S123 

95123 

95123 



837^3 

83723 

83722 

83722 

8372a 

83722 

83722 

83722 

83722 

The Base 



7364s 

7264s 

7264s 

7264s 

7264s 

7264s 

7264s 

7264s 

is 




60739 

60739 

60739 

60739 

60739 

60739 

60739 

the 





51485 

51485 

51485 

51485 

51485 

51485 

Budget or 






40159 

40159 

40159 

40159 

40159 

Caleodar 







28688 

2S688 

28688 

2868S 

Year 








1964s 

; 1964s 

1964s 

X926 









13558 

13558 











9441 

Base Plus ...... 

PSX 33 

*78845 

351400 

312229 

363714 

403873 

432561 

452306 

465764 

475205 


JPfcbtem A — To approximate the additional cost for the next ten years, 
assuming: 

(tf) That the present personnel of the day teaching staff remains ex- 
actly as it is (no additions, losses, or changes). 

(&) That the proposed schedule be introduced January i, 1927, udth 
the schedule, differentials, and adjustments for service as indi- 
cated in the report of the committee operative. (See Section V.) 

(c) That all persons are assigned to Class I, II, or III, in accordance 
with the answers as indicated on the questionnaire sent out by the 
Salary Committee. The committee accepted without question or 
check the statements concermng salary, experience, and prepara- 
tion. The committee has not assumed to say "how teacheis may 
be. classed later when a committee which studies this makes its 
recommendations.’' 

In the conqmtatlons we are assuming the payroll of the budget or 
0|lendar year, ^926, as the Base. Therefore, all computations will be 
Erected toward hmling out how much additional money must be pro- 
dded each year above and beyond this Base. 
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School Yeae 

Amount 
or In- 
creases 

70R XO 

Months 

ABOVE 

Preceding 

Year 

Same tor 
Smith- 
Hughes 
( 24s davs) 

Budget 

OR 

Calendar 

Year 

Amount 
OF In- 
creases 

ABOVE 

Preceding 

Budget 

Year 

Sept, t — 





Dec. 31, ’26 — 

•‘39095 

*2200 



Jan. i-Sept. '27 

197879 

5795 

1927 

I^HI 

1927-28 

325602 

8337 

1928 

f 195361'! 

\ 83946/ 

1928-29 

209864 

7737 

1929 

186257 

1929--30 

150848 

7614 


14298s 

tgscy- 3 t 

131189 

7553 


123469 

I 93 i ’'32 

1x1890 

7430 


107068 

1932-33 

99836 

6140 

mi 


1933-34 ...... 

72251 

5467 


88802 

1934-35 

49127 

3901 

Kl 

63002 


36352 

3225 


44017 


23950 

2152 

m 

31391 


Sa21£ 70S 

SraxH- 

Hoghes 

#* 


Total 
Needed 
IN Btoget 
Yeas 
above 

PSECEDING 

Budget 


Yeas 


/ 579 Sl 

12668/ 

15664 

12476/ 

7697 

7595 

7514 

7017 


336583 

287452 

193954 

150580 

130983 

114085 


5924 

4966 

3685 

2882 


94726 

67968 

47702 

34273 


* Biduded in 1936 Budget. 

** Divided on a 33% and 68% bads. 


In order to get the above statistics the increases according to the 
proposed schedule were traced for every salary in the day schools 
through a period of ten years. (Computation Sheets A [r-7].) This 
problem then is handled as is Problem B. 

The following table shows the amount of each budget or calendar 
year above the Base. Theoretically, under the conditions of the prob- 
lem, the 1936 budget would be $1458,306 above the 1926 budget. 
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Btooet 

Yeae 

X 027 

1928 

1920 

1930 

1031 

1932 

1933 

1934 

ms 

1936 

Base Plus 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 

336583 



287452 

287452 

287452 

387452 

287452 

287452 

287452 

287452 

287452 

The 



I 939 S 4 

X 939 S 4 

193954 

X 939 S 4 

I 939 S 4 

X 93954 

I 939 S 4 

193954 

1926 




150580 

150580 

150580 

150580 

150580 

150580 

150580 

Budget 





130983 

130983 

130983 

130983 

130983 

130983 

is con- 






1x4085 

X 14085 

1x4085 

XI408S 

1x4085 

sidered 







94726 

94726 

94726 

94726 

the 








67968 

67968 

67968 

Base 









47702 

47702 

34273 

Base Plus 

336583 

62403s 

817989 

968560 

1 

1099552 

1213637 

1308363 

X37633X 

1424033 

1458306 


Brining together the results of Problems A and B, we note that the 
theoretical increase of the proposed schedule over the old schedule by 
1936 is $983,101. Sec last line in the table below. This table gives year 
by year the amount of the increase which the proposed schedule de- 
mands above the present schedule under the conditions of our problems. 


INCREASES ABOVE THE BASE itQz6 BUDGET) FOR EACH YEAR 


Budget Yeas 

PEOBXEU B— 
UiiDSE PxESBirr 
ScaSDTTLE 

PSOBLEU A— 
Uin>EE Peobosed 
S cSEDXTIB 

Tosoeeticae Die- 

EEEBNCE-— QE REAL 

iKcxEASB Due to 
Peobosbd Scbedulb 

mr 

9sm 

336583 

241460 

1928 * 

178845 

624035 

445*90 

X929 . 

asi 490 

817989 

566499 

mo 

312229 

968569 

656340 



363714 

1099552 

73SS3S 

m^ 

403873 

1213637 

B09764 



434561 

1308363 

875S02 



454*06 1 

J37638I 

924125 

m$ 

465764 i 

1424033 

95S269 

*936 

475*05 1 

145^306 

1 

983x01 


The re^ problems of the chapter have now h^ answered. Of course 
it is a hypothetical assumption that the personnel win not change (by 
additions, losses, or changes) during the ten years* Two factors will be 
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operative through the ten years which have the opposite effect on the 
amounts needed. The effect of these makes necessary Problems C and D. 

Problem C — ^To approximate the amount saved because teachers are 
constantly leaving the system, the tendency is to replace higher priced 
or older teachers with younger, and therefore with teachers whose sal- 
aries are nearer the beginning point. This latter is the case when 
teachers retire. 

Problem D — ^To approximate the additional amounts needed because 
of a real increase in teaching force due to the expansion of the educa- 
tional program or increase in school population. 

Problem C— Studying the changes in the last three years as indicated 
in the questionnaire, we get the following table from which the yearly 
replacement is placed at 85 as a ‘‘safe” figure. 

STUDY OF YEARLY CHANGES IN THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


Changes 


Year 

Ele. 

Voc. 

H.S. 

Ele. 

A.P 

H.S. 

A.P. 

Ele. 

Prin- 

Voc. 

Pnn. 

Total 

Changes 

1925-26 

m 

13 

48 


2 

3 

0 

179 



19 

10 

23 


0 

0 

0 

150 

1923-24 

mm 

6 

27 


0 

2 

2 


Total 

325 

29 

98 

19 

2 

5 

2 

480 

Average 

108 

10 

32 

6 

I 

2 

I 

160 

Minus* 

42 

9 

14 

0 


m 

! 

0 

66 

Changes 

66 

B 

18 

t 

6 

I 

2 

0 

94 


* Distribution of absolute gain. 
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The problem of the average saving on a replacement is partially indi- 
cated as follows. Since by the method of computation used, every 
position is hlied by a person who ultimately receives the maximum, all 
increases have been included. So, for instance, in the scheme below, 
if a $2000 person (a) is replaced by a $1700 person (b) we save $300 
tbe first year, $200 the second year, then $100. 

Replace (a) by <b): 


2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

1900 

X9OO 

tgoo 


xSoo 

X $00 




(b) 1700 

The t^ble below shows that ra? elementary aj^intr^nts were made 
at an average of $1537, 9 ^ teachers left while having an aver- 

se salary of $1720, 


Avexags Avxxacx 

Teachers AspoxzmcENT Teachers Withdrawal Saving 

Salary Salary 


127 Elementary 1337 92 1720 $350 

4 Vocational 1844 3 1850 

18 Senior High 1764 10 2245 
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The new schedule brings in many disconcerting factors that make it 
impossible to determine a typical saving. These elements are as follows: 

(a) A new minimum for all. 

(b) Varying increments— (therefore different rates of increase). 

(c) Varying Maximums. This latter is particularly difficult because a 
teacher with a high maximum may replace one with a low maximum, 
so that ultimately this change will mean a greater outlay rather than a 
saving. Care must be taken that the theoretical saving is not offset 
by these increments beyond the salary displaced. As all advance higher 
in the schedule, the chance for a saving becomes greater. 

Another element which offsets a possibility of saving is the transfer 
of teachers from Class I to Class n or HI, hence to a higher maximum 
increase. No allowance can be made for this. These transfers are 
bound to result from the proposed schedule which invites professional 
preparation by rewarding it. 

The following is based on an arbitrarily chosen replacement and 
saving figure of $300 and $373. 



Sept.- 

Jan. 

Jan.- 

June 

Ip 27 - 

28 

1928- 

29 

193 p- 

30 

1930 - 

31 

1931 “ 

32 

1932- 

33 

1933- 

34 

1934 “ 

35 

1935 “ 

36 

1938“ 

37 

8$ replace- 
ments at 
$300 saving 
latYcar 

I02Q0 

xoaoo 

8500 

25500 

17000 

25500 

8500 

17000 

*31875 

8500 

21250 

31875 

10625 

21250 

3187s 

1062s 

2x250 

31875 

10625 

2x250 

31875 

10625 

21250 

3187s 

1062s 

21250 

31875 

X0625 

2x250 

31875 


1 IQ200 

10200 

(34000 

42 SOO 

S 7375 

|6x625 

63750 

63750 

63750 

63750 

63750 

63750 


* 37 S , »$Oi xas saving used. 
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Oianges from the ^hool year to the budget year by the usual method: 


Scaooi. Yea* 

Saving 

Budget Yea* 

Saving 

Jan. i-June, 1927 
1927-28 

10200 { 60 %) 
34000 ( 40 %) 

2927 

23800 

1928-29 

42500 

2928 

37400 

1929-30 

S737S 

2929 

48450 


6162 s 

mo 

5907 s 

1931*32 

63730 

2932 

6247 s 

1932-33 

63730 

1932 

63730 

2933*34 

63730 

2933 

63750 

2934*35 

63730 

2934 

63730 

2935*36 

63730 

2935 

63750 

1936-37 

63730 

1 

1936 

63750 


If now, the savings due to replacements are subtracted from the esti- 
mated budget of each year, the results show the increase which is an 
approximation of what it will cost each year above the 1926 budget* 


Budget 

Years 

J927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Ost over 
Base A 

3^593 

62403s 


968569 

1099552 

12x3667 

1308363 

X376331 

■■ 

1458306 

Savings 

(replace 

C) 

23800 

374PO 


S907S 

6*475 

63750 

63750 

63750 

H 

63750 


3ia793 

586635 

7^539 

9094G4 

1037077 

X149887 

1244623 

X3X258X 

1360283 

1394556 


Ihe above results must be accepted with a reservation, that this 
item of saving (Problem C), is of doubtful validity due to the inde- 
iermkmte factors upon vdiich it is based* 

Prablem JO— Assuming a real gain of forty teachers per year of whom 
twenty-five bdong to Class III, five to Class H, and ten to Class I, 
what additional cost will there be if this number of teachers be added 
iWh year for ten years? 

An increase of 228 teachers in the last six years gives an average of 
thirty-^t per y^, the number forty giving a margin of two for 
executive 

'Ihis number forty is^ of coume, problmatical, and may show a 
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tendency to decrease each year. The division into college graduates, 
three-year normal or college students, et cetera, is made broadly on the 
experience of the last three years. 

Each year gives an addition of forty teachers who then must be given 
their yearly increases until the maxima are reached upon the basis of 
the proposed schedule. 


Class 

Number 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Annual 

Increment 

III 

2 $ 

1600 

3100 

ISO 

II 

5 

1600 

222$ 

125 

I 

10 

1600 

2000 

100 


40 





This means that in ten years 400 teachers will be added. 

It is assumed that all teachers start at $z6oo. This will not be true in 
every case. Since the following estimate does not allow for the repeti- 
tion of the initial salary, as our schedule proposes, this makes provision 
for some teachers entering at a higher rate. 
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CONVERTING TO FIGURES FOR BUDGET YEAR 


School Yeak 

Ikcsease 

Budget Yeah 

Incxease Needed 
OVER Previous 
Year 

January i-June, 1927 

38400 

1927 

66150 

1927-28 

69375 

1928 

7152*5 

1928-29 

7475 ° 

1929 

76900 

1929-30 

80125 

1930 

82275 


85500 

1931 

87250 

1931-32 

89875 

1932 

91375 

1932-33 

93625 

1933 

95125 

i 933-*34 

97375 

1934 

98875 

1934-35 

101125 

ms 

102625 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

! 104875 

108625 

1936 

106375 


The following table then shows what must be added each year to 
the 1926 budget to provide for gains. As in the original problems, B, 
A, and C, replacements will come within this group, which would lead 
again to saving, because of the replacement of older retiring teachers 
by younger ones, and hence by teachers whose salaries are nearer the 
minimum. 

In this problem, as in Problem C, a history of savings will need to be 
carefully recorded within the neat five years. 


INCREASES DUE TO NEW TEACHERS 

CThe totals refsresent the stun above the Base Year— 1926) 



1027 

1028 

1029 

1930 

X931 

*933 

1933 

*934 

*935 

1936 


661S0 

66x50 

71525 

66150 

7*525 

76900 

66150 

7*525 

76900 

82275 

66150 

7*525 

76900 

.82275 

87250 

66150 

7*525 

76900 

8227s 

87250 

5*375 

66150 

7*525 

76900 

82275 

87250 

9*375 

95*25 

1 

66150 

7152s 

76900 

8227s 

87250 

9*375 

95*25 

98875 

XO2625 

66150 

7*525 

76900 

8227s 

87250 

9*375 

95*25 

; 9887s 

102625 

10637s 

Base Pius ...... 

66x^0 

137675 

2*4575 

296850 

384*00 

47 S 47 S 

570600 

66947s 

772100 

II 
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All the amounts in the preceding table would be above the 1926 Base, 
since they provide for a greater number of teachers than are now used 
to serve our school system. 

FINAL CAUTION 

The indeterminate character of many elements involved in the discus- 
sion of this chapter makes it necessary to use all statements with reserve. 

SUPPLEMENT TO SALARY REPORT 

When the report of the Committee on the Study of Salaries was sub- 
nutted to Dr. Condon and the Board of Education, it was thought that 
the atimate for additional teachers, namely forty per year, was too 
large, and twenty-five was suggested by them as a closer approximation. 
Accordingly, Problem BI is computed in the same manner as D, with 
the following arbitrarily chosen classification of additional teachers: 


Cte III 15 

Class 11 5 

Class I S 


35 

Problem D/— As in Problem D, it Is assumed that the teachers start at 
$x 6 oo. This will not be true in every case, but since the estimate does 
not allow for the repetition of the initial salary as our schedule pro- 
poses, provision Is made for some teadiers entering at a higher rate. 

Hie same methods are used as in working Problem D; some steps 
are omitted here. The following table then shows what must be added 


INCREASES DUE TO ADDITIONAL TEACHERS 
(Tht totib r«pr«s«tit tli« som «!)ove the Base Year 1926) 




2928 

19*9 

X930 

193* 

193a 

*933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


43 t 3 So 

4473 S 

4 X 3 SO 

447*5 

48x00 

41350 

447»5 

48x00 

S 147 S 

41350 

447*5 

48x00 

5147s 

54650 


4*350 

447*5 

48x00 

S 147 S 

54650 

57*75 

595*5 

41350 

447*5 

48x00 

5 X 475 

54650 

57*75 

595*5 

6 i 77 S 

1 

41350 

447*5 

4S1PO 

5*475 

54650 

57*75 

595*5 

61775 

640*5 

66*75 



WSo 

8607s 

13417s 

185650 

*40300 

*97575 

357100 

4x8875 

48*900 

54917s 
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each year to the 1926 Budget to provide for gains. As indicated in 
Problem D, replacements may come in this group consisting of 250 
in ten years, which would lead to a saving. 

The following table summarizes these problems: 

Problem A — ^Increases for each budget year above the base year if 
the proposed schedule becomes operative. 

Problem DI — ^Increases under the proposed schedule twenty-five teach- 
ers are added annually. 

Problem A & D, equals the Total of Increases. 

Problem C — ^An approximation of savings due to replacements. 

The final result if replacement savings are subtracted. 

All the following statements show increases above the 1926 Budget 
or Base Year. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


Budget Yeax 

IKCSEASE 

ABOVE 

Base Year 
Due to 

SCHEDVIE 
PROBXEIC A 

INCREASE 

Due to 
Teachers 
Probxem DI 

Total of 

A AND DI 

Decreases 
Because of 
Replace- 
ments 
Problem C 

Total 
above 1026 
Actually 
Needed. 
Final 
Result 

*9*7 

336583 

41350 

377933 

23800 

354133 

1928 

62403s 

86075 

7 101 10 

37400 

672710 

1929 .... ... 

817989 

1341 75 

952*64 

48450 

903714 

1930 

968569 

185650 

**542*9 

5907s 

1095144 



1099552 

240300 

1339852 

62475 

1277377 

1932 

1213637 

297575 

; 1511212 

63750 

1447462 

1933 

1308363 


1666463 

63750 

1602713 

3 E 934 * 

1376331 

41887s 

1795206 

63750 

1731456 

*935 

1424033 

482900 

1906933 

63750 

1843183 

*936 

1937 

1458306 

549175 

2007481 

63750 

1943731 


Frohkm E— (Supplementary problem, at the suggestion of the Board 
of Education.) 

To approximate the additional tax levy in mills needed for the next 
five years if; 

(o) A variable extra levy is assessed, or 

ib) A constant extra levy is assessed vwth the understanding that 
surpluses are allowed to accumulate in a separate fund to ofiset 
deficits. 





28o appendix 

The following table gives the approximations, using a tax duplicate 
of one billion dollars* 


Bodoex Yea* 

Amount 
Needsd 
Above Bass 
1926 

Vaeiable 
Tax Tew 

ON A 
BnULtoN- 
Doujot 
PUEUCAtE 
<A) 

Fixed Tax 
Tevy on a 
Buuon- 
POLLAE 
POPlrCATE 
(B) 

StIEELtJS 

Deficit 

19*7 

3547 133 

•354 

.86 

303.867 


1928 

672,710 

• 673 

.86 

187,270 


1929 

903 » 714 

.904 

.86 


437714 

1930 

1,095,144 

1.09s 

.86 


235 7 144 

*931 

i» 277,377 

1.277 

.86 


4 i 7»377 

Total 

4.303.078 

4-303 

4 SO 

*693,137 

696,433 


* The sligM difference in surplus aud deficit can be met by a duplicate slightly iu excess ef 
om billion dollars. 
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Ability, community’s to support 
teachers’ salaries, 165-170; mea- 
sures of to support teachers’ 
salaries, 165-170; willingness 
and, 1 71 

Administrative policies, influence 
of on salary costs, 134 
American Federation of Labor, in- 
fluence of on wages, 17 
Australia, 23, 33 

Automatic increments, see Incre- 
ments 
Awards, 19 

Bargaining power, of employers, 
12; of labor, 12 
Belgium, 35 

Boards of education, salary cam- 
paigns and, 176, 177 
Bonds, school, and ability to pay, 
168, 169 

Bonuses for additional training, 
65; arguments for and against, 
65; conditions for granting, 64- 
66; defined, 113 
Bronxville, New York, 69 
Budget, teachers, composition of, 
29; dl&ulties in establishing, 
28; proportion of allotted to 
food and rent, 30; stamlardiza- 
tfon of, 27 


Capital, wages and, 8 
Cartoons, in salary campaigns, 203 
Charts, in salary campaigns, 203 
Chicago, Illinois, 177 
Cincinnati, Ohio, iiS, 182 
Circulars, in salary campaigns, 203 
Citizens committee, composition 
of, 177; size of, 177 
City council, 176 
Clark, H. F., 186 
Closter, New Jersey, 178 
Commwity’s Ability to Sup- 
port Teachers’ Salaries, 165- 
172; see also Ability 
Compensation, see Salaries 
Compulsory Education, influence 
of on demand, 19 
Control of salaries, 20-22 
Cost of living, 23-32; how to 
show, 183; indexes of, 185; 
measurement of, 24, 94; methods 
of studying, 26; minimum sala- 
ries and, 92; standard of living 
and, 26, 27; wage adjustments 
and, 24 

Cost op a Salary Schedule, 124- 
164 

Culture, relationship of to salary, 
3 , 4 

Dalton plan, 126 
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Demand, xoar^ai factors govern- 
ing, la; stimulation of by ad- 
vertising, 18 

Director, function of in salary 
campaigns, 178, 179 
Division of Field Studies, Insti- 
tute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 178 

Doctrine, missionary, influence of 
on teaching, 2 
Douglas, Paul H., 185, 195 

Economics of Teachers’ Sala- 
ries, 7-36 
Edie, L, D., 11, 23 
Education, differences between 
and business, 13, 14 
Efficiency, teaching, measurement 
of, 61; wages and, ii; see dso 
Teacher Rating. 

Elementary teachers, training of, 
57 

Employee, 7 

Employers, competition between 
for labor, 7, 9, 12 
England, 17, 33 

Equal Pay, 37-50, alternative 
necesitated by, 47-49; appar- 
ent advantage of, 44; effects of, 
47-49; f^niily allowance and, 
37; in Hew York, 26; legisla- 
tion, iHustrations of, 45, 46; 
proportionate distribution of the 
sexe In industry and, 37; rea- 
sons for, 37 ; state having, 45 
Evenden, E. S., no 
Executive committe, function of 
in sahxy campaigns, 181; me 
of, rSo 

Eapeit, in ekry campaigas, 178 


Family allowance, application of 
principle of to techers, 36; ar- 
guments for, 34; how adminis- 
tered, 35; influene of on 
birth-rate, 35 
France, 35 

“Free Income,” defined, 32; forms 
of, 22 

Germany, 35 

Graphs, for use in salary cam- 
paigns, 203 
Gray, William S., 108 

Harry, D, P., 28, 93, 1S6 
Health, teacher’s, dependence of 
on salary, 4 

Holyoke, Massachusetts, 103, no, 
in, 178 

Honors, influence of on public 
respect, 19 

Imperialists, 35 
Incidence of training, 143 
Incidence of turnover, 132 ; method 
of estimating, 137 
Increased total production, rela- 
tionship of to teachers* salaries, 

2Z 

Increments, annual, S9; automatic, 
arguments for and against, 60; 
conditional, 62; graduated, ad- 
vantages of, 99, 100, ni; num- 
ber and size of, 107, 108, no; 
training and, loS, no, ni 
Indeterminate maximum, 68; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of, 
69 

Index numbers, cost of living, 
limitations of In establishing 
teachers* salaries, 105; purpose 
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of $t; reliability of, 32; validity 
of, 32 

Initial placement, defined, 113 
Instruction, quality of and salary, 
5 

Investment for training, return on, 
97; and oversupply of teachers, 
99 

Iron law of wages, 8 

Labor, immobility of, ix, 12; 
scarcity of and wages, ii; sup- 
ply of and wages, xi; utility 
of, XX 

Laborer, marginal, 10 
Labor union, control of over sup- 
ply, 16, 17 

Leisure, relationship of to salary, 
4 

“Living Wage,” Industry’s atti- 
tude toward, 23 
Los Angeles, 178 
Luxuries, expenditures for, X96 

McAndrews, W. A., x 
McGaughy, J. R., 25 
Maple Heights, Ohio, X78 
Marginal laborer, xo 
Marginal productivity theory of 
wages, application of to teach- 
ers’ salaries, X3, 14; assumptions 
underlying, 12; limitations of, X2 
Massachusetts commission on the 
necessaries of life 

Maxima graded, method of es- 
tablishing, X06 

Maximum*'indeterminate, see In- 
determinate-maximum 
Michigan State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 93; circular letters used by 
in state salary campaign, 206- 
209 
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Minimum, absolute, determination 
of, 9x; adequacy of, 91 
Minima graded, method of estab- 
lishing, 96, 97; reasons for, 96 
Minneapolis, X78 

Moehlman’s index, 94, 95; appli- 
cation of in determining maxi- 
mum salary, 103, 104 
Money, psychological effect of, 4 
Morris, Lyle L., 42, 56, xS3 
Municipal expenditures, 192 

National dividend, 20 
National Education Association, 
42, 209 

National Education Association, 
Research Division of, 67, 71, 1x5, 
186, 190 

National Industrial Conference 
Board, 30, 32, 33, 63, 185 
National Union of Teachers, x7 
Neo-Malthusians, 35 
Netherlands, The, 35 
Newburgh, New York, X78 
New York City, 25, 31, 89, 90, 172, 
X77, X78, X82, 203 
New York State, 93, 186, 189 
Normal expansion, extra teachers 
added for, X42; method of pre- 
dicting, X27 

“Over-rating,” tendency of super- 
intendents toward, 81; reasons 
for, 8x 

“Oversupply” of teachers, 15; in- 
fluence of on salaries, x6 

Panama Canal Zone, 178 
Parents, comprehension of school 
program, X73, 174 
Parent-Teacher Association, in sal- 
ary campaigns, i8x 
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Pennsylvafiia, X72, 189 
Personnel, school, classification of, 
88-91; factors involved in 
classification of, 88-89; method 
of classifying, 88 
Personnel records, 189 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 203 
Pittsburgh, 277, 178 
Platoon plan, 226 

Policies, determination of in mak- 
ing salary schedule, 83, 86 
Politics, in salary campaigns, 199 
Population, wages and, 8 
Position-automatic schedule, esti- 
mating the cost of, I2S 
Position, salary schedule based 
on, 51 

Position type schedule, advantages 
and disadvantages of, 53, 54, 35; 
theory underlying, 52 
Poverty, effect of on teaching, 2 
Preparation, see Training 
Preparation type schedule, ad- 
vantages of, S3, 36; factors in 
estimating cost of, 244; theory 
underlying, 33 

Press, the, part played by in 
salary campaigns, 200 
Pric^, “real wages” and, 22 
Principals, schedule for, 213 
Prirndptls^ salaries, size of building 
unit and, 2x8, 2x9; techniques 
fsed in determining, 1 24-1 19; 
we of hidex numbers in estab- 
Miing, Z17 

Productivity, of labor, 9 
Productivity, marginal, 10 
Pro^erity, national, and teachers^ 
salaries, 21 

Providence, Rhode Island, 69 
Publicity, 273^ 273 


Punishment, corporal, abandon- 
ment of, 39 

“Purchasing Power* of Dollar,” de- 
fined, 32 

Questionnaire, use of, XS9 

Rate of teacher turnover, effect on 
cost, 230 

Rathbone, E. F., 33 
Rating scales, illustrations of, 72- 
77; nature of, 71; reliability of, 
76, 77» of in army, 77; 

validity of, 78; weakness of, 71 
Rebuttals, in salary campaigns, 298 
Redistribution, application of to 
teachers’ salaries, 20, 22 
Replacement policy, 133 
Rewards for training, factors in- 
volved In, 97 

Salaries, supervisors’ and princi- 
pals’, estimating the cost of, 164 
Salaries, teachers’, determination 
of, 14; effect of on professional 
preparation, 3; effect of on im- 
provement in service, 3; wages 
in other occupations, and, 103 
Saxaev Campaigns, 273-210; func- 
tion of superintendent in, 279; 
organization of, 176; state, 203 
Salary expert, advantage of em- 
ploying, 278 

Salary maximum, ability of com- 
munity to pay, 202; cost of 
living and, 104; maximum sak- 
ri^ in otber communities, and, 
102; method of establishing, 
loi ; purposes of, 200 
Salary report, 299 
Salary schedules, advantages of to 
teadjers, 6; edification of, 32; 
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influence of on professionaliza- 
tion, 5 ; method of transition 
from old to liew, 138; origin of, 
S ; provisions in for special posi- 
tions, 112-121; rules governing 
transition from old to new, 122, 
123; steps in formulating, 83- 
123; types of, 56 j arguments for 
and against, 57 

Sarapleville, estimating cost of 
preparation-automatic schedule 
in, X53 ; teacher replacements 

in, 155 

San Francisco, California, 31, in, 
15^8 

Savings, proportion of in teacher’s 
budget, 30 

Scarcity, importance of in classify- 
ing personnel, 89, 90; and wages, 
10, II 

Scholarship, 86 

School, influence of on community, 
3; publicity for, i3 

School boards, composition of, 19 

School costs and expenditures, 191 

Security, financial, teaching effi- 
ciency and, 4 

Sex differences in teaching ability, 
41 

Single salary schedule, defined, 55 ; 
methods of estimating cost of, 
149; problems in administering, 
58 , 39 

Specialist, 179; also Expert 

Special positions, schedule for; see 
Salary Schedules 

Springfield, Massachusetts, 86, 102, 
103, 182, 189, 190 

Standards of living, 28, 29, 93 

State aid, importance of publicity 
concerning, 197; influence of on 
ability to pay, 172 


28s 

State salary campaigns, 203, 206 
Subsistence theory of wages, 8; 

see also Wages 
Substitute teachers, 121 
Supermaximum, advantages and 
disadvantages of paying, 68; de- 
fined, 67; when to establish, 106, 
107 

Supervisors, salaries of, 119 
Supply, of labor, wages and, ii 
Supply and demand, of teachers, 
1 , 38, 39 

Taxation, limits of, 170 
Tax-rate, school, ability to sup- 
port salaries and, 166; where to 
secure, 191 

Teacher, importance of to so- 
ciety, 2 

Teachers, local, problem of, 87; 
married,' policy toward in for- 
mulating schedule, 87; men, de- 
cline of, 39; men, advantages 
of to profession, 41; men, pro- 
visions for employing, 42; men, 
quality of, 42; organization of 
in salary campaigns, 182; ratio 
of men to women, 41; support 
of in salary campaign, 179, 180; 
women, influence of on salaries, 
17, 18; proportion of women in 
profession, 23; supply of and 
demand for, 39 

Teacher Rating, 70-84 ; argu- 
ments for and against, 70; fre- 
quency of, 79; influence of on 
size of increments, 83, 84; 
methods employed in, 80, 81 
Teacher replacement, 129 
Teachers’ salaries, derivation of, 
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20; earning capacity in industry 
and, ; means of increasing, 20, 
21, 22; adequacy of measure- 
ment of, 30; wealth and, 14; 
wages in comparable occupations 
and, 13 

Teacher turnover, defined, xSS; 
subtraction of, in estimating 
costs, 140; women and, 39 
Teaching, advantages of as a vo- 
cation, x6 

Teaching efficiency, as a basis for 
determining salaries, 51 
Teaching load, measures of, 189 
Teaching personnel, 187, 188 
Tenure legislation, 14 
Training, teacher, standards of, 
39 ; effect of single salary 
schedule on, 153 

‘^Training expectancy,*' defined, 
14SJ how determined, 143; inci- 
dence of, 14S; influenced by, 
146, X4f; method of estimating, 
150, i3r, 152 
Travel, salary and, 3 
“Typical Family of Five,” 33, 34 
Turnover, teacher; see Teacher 
Turnover 

Types and sources of campaign 
materials, 182-198 
Tscrm OF Saiamy BcBmutss, 51- 
69 

"Unavoidkhle turnover,” defined, 


131; future rate of, X31; salary 
influence on, 

Unequal pay, menace of, 44; ne- 
cessity for, 50 

United States, 27, 32, 33, 70, loi, 

ns 

United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, sOf 32, 185 
Utility, of labor, xx 
Upgrading, defined, 113 

Wage-fixing, 14 

Wages, capital and, 8; determina- 
tion of, 13; efficiency and, ii; 
influence of teachers' salaries on, 
103; in industry, 103; iron law 
of, 8; marginal productivity 
theory of, 9; organized unions 
and, x6; scarcity of labor and, 
10, 11; theories of, 8 
Wages fund theory, 8 
Washington, D. C., 191 
Wealth, 166, 167 
Worker, risk assumed by, la 
Workingman's dollar, 32 

Yonkers, New York, x66, 177, 178 
Young, Lloyd P,, 71 

Zonesboro, cost estimation, pro- 
cedure for, 13s, x$6; incidence 
of turnover, method of esti- 
mating for, 137; schedule tran- 
sition, principles of, 157 




